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PREFACE 


This  book  is  based  upon  an  occasional  course  of  lec- 
tures delivered  in  the  Law  School  of  Harvard  University. 
No  more  is  attempted  than  to  deal  with  the  elements  of 
the  administrative  law  which  governs  the  relations  of 
public  offi£gfs.  At  the  same  time  the  matters  brought 
out  are  specific,  so  that  what  is  discussed  may  prove  of 
service.  The  annotation  is  not  exhaustive,  but  is  intend- 
ed to  make  reference  to  a  variety  of  cases,  valuable  for 
the  purpose  of  consultation,  which  bear  upon  the  sub- 
jects discussed  in  the  text.  In  the  appendix  are  collect- 
ed many  statutes,  regulations,  orders,  and  forms  which 
govern  administrative  practice  before  the  principal  ex- 
ecutive departments,  so  that  this  book  may  be  a  manual 
for  lawyers  engaged  in  such  matters.  Upon  the  whole, 
this  treatise  deals  with  the  first  principles  of  the  law  of 
administration.  To  that  end,  the  analysis  of  the  subject 
is  made  upon  the  systematic  basis  that  appears  in  the 
table  of  contents.  It  will  then  appear  that  the  law  upon 
administration  is  still  in  the  making,  because  the  phrase- 
ology employed  had  no  accepted  basis  to  found  itself  up- 
on. So  far  as  this  law  is  developed  this  treatise  purporta 
to  present  it. 
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THE  LAW  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION. 

§  1.  Introduction. 

2.  Law  for  Administration. 
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4.  Internal  Law. 

5.  Result  for  Administration. 

6.  Conclusion. 

§  1.    Introdnction. 

It  is  intended  in  these  lectures  to  deal  with  the  law 
governing  the  execution  of  law  by  public  officers  so  far 
as  such  a  law  has  a  place  in  our  system  of  law.  The  at- 
tempt will  be  to  discover  the  principal  rules  of  law  that 
govern  in  administration;  the  object  of  which  is  to 
arrive  at  some  theory  as  to  the  nature  of  this  adminis- 
trative law  which  regulates  the  rights  and  duties  of 
officials  in  their  various  relations.  Administrative  law, 
then,  is  that  body  of  rules  which  defines  the  authority 
and  the  responsibility  of  that  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment which  is  charged  wath  the  enforcement  of  the 
law.  At  all  events,  the  experiment  in  these  lectures  will 
be  to  treat  these  problems  of  administration  as  matters 
of  law. 

Mr.  Dicey  in  his  admirable  book  The  Law  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which   is  already  a   classic   among  treatises 

Adm.  Law— 1. 


§  1  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW.  [Ch.  1 

upon  political  institutions,  8ays  in  chapter  12 :  In  many 
countries,  servants  of  the  state  are  in  their  official  ca- 
pacity to  a  gi'eat  extent  protected  from  the  ordinarj' 
law  of  the  land,  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  ordi- 
nary tribunals,  and  subject  to  official  law  administered 
by  official  bodies.  This  scheme  of  so-called  administra- 
tive law  is  opposed  to  all  English  ideas.J  The  words  Ad- 
ministrative Law  are  unknown  to  English  judges  and 
counsel,  and  are  in  themselves  hardly  intelligible  with- 
out further  explanation.  This  absence  in  our  language 
is  significant.  It  arises  from  non-recognition  of  the 
thing  itself.  In  England  and  in  the  countries  which 
like  the  United  States  derive  their  civilization  from 
English  sources,  the  system  of  administrative  law  and 
the  very  principles  upon  which  it  rests  are  in  truth  un- 
known. When  the  highest  authority  declares  in  so  ex- 
plicit a  manner  that  administrative  law  is  impossible 
under  the  common  law  system,  at  all  events  one  thing 
can  be  promised  in  this  course  of  lectures — novelty  of 
subject. 

It  is  the  more  remarkable  that  administrative  law^  has 
not  been  conceived  of  as  a  department  of  our  public  law 
when  it  is  part  of  the  legal  system  of  every  ccmntry  of 
continental  Europe.  Droit  adiiiinistratif  is  under  every 
country  of  the  civil  law  a  well  ascertained  branch  of 
public  law.  Indeed  foreign  writers  cannot  imagine  or- 
derly government  without  administrative  law.  They 
assume  it  as  indispensable  that  the  administration 
should  have  its  own  body  of  law  to  govern  in  all  its  legal 
relations.  The  character  of  these  administrative  laws, 
they  say,  must  1k^  ditTereiit  from  the  private  laws  which 
(2) 


Ch.  1]  LAW  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION.  §  1 

govern  between  individuals.     For  the  interest  of  the  V 
state  is  a  determining  factor.     All  dealings,  in  short,  in 
which  the  rights  of  an  individual  in  reference  to  the 
state  or  to  administrative  officers  come  in  question — ^as 
also  the  process  whereby  such  rights  and  liabilities  are 
to  be  enforced — come  within  the  contentieux  adminiS' 
tratifs.     And  this  is  nei^essary,  says  M.  Vivien  in  his 
Droit  Administratif,  ('hapter  1 :     There  are  required  ^ 
different  principles,  different  procedure,  different  train- 
ing of  judges,  special  knowledge  and  experience, — in 
line,  administrative  justice  can  only  be  obtained  by  ad-  v^ 
ministrative  law,  and  by  the  employment  of  the  admin- 
istrative process. 

Now^,  political  science  is  a  universal  science.     How- 
ever diverse  in  its  manifestations,  governmental  power 
is  the  same  in  last  analysis.     Accordingly,  there  is  no 
power  exercised  in  any  government  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  some  form  or  other  in  every  government.     In 
every  government  there  must  be  a  department  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  law.     In  the  law  of  every 
state;  therefore,  there  must  be  a  bodj^  of  rules  in  rela- 
tion to  the  action  of  Ihat  department.    In  that  sense  at  . 
least,  there  must  be  an  administrative  law  in  the  law  of 
every  state.     In  one  state  the  administrative  law  may 
allow  a  large  sphere  of  action  to  the  executive  depart-  ' 
ment;  in  another  state  that  law  may  allow  a  small 
sphere  of  action  to  that  department.    And  that  is  indeed 
the  fact;  in  the  civil  law  system  the  law  governing  ad- 
ministration  has  a  superior  position  to  the  law  of  the; 
land;  in  the  common  law  system  the  law  governing  ad- 
ministration has  an  inferior  position  to  the  law  of  the  " 
land.     So  wide  is  this  distinction  that  it  would  be  an 

(3) 
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§  2  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW.  [Ch.  1 

This  decision  certainly  commends  itself  to  common 
sense.  The  position  of  the  soldier  is  so  hard  that  it 
cannot  be  possible.  Otherwise  this  often  would  be  the 
alternative  for  the  soldier:  if  he  refused  to  obey  a  rea- 
sonable order — to  be  shot  for  disobedience;  if  he  killed 
in  pursuance  of  that  order — to  be  hung  for  murder.  It 
may  be  urged  that  this  is  always  more  or  less  the  situa- 
tion in  all  administration  under  the  common  law  sys- 
tem, only  the  present  case  is  more  dramatic  than  the 
ordinary  case.  There  is,  however,  distinction  between 
this  case  and  the  former  case.  In  the  first  case  the 
officer  exceeded  the  discretion  vested  in  him  in  his  ac- 
tion ;  in  the  second  case  the  officer  acted  within  the  dis- 
cretion vested  in  him.    Tliat  makes  the  whole  difference. 

In  cru(*ial  cases  there  will  be  this  antinomy  between 
conflicting  duties.  If  it  be  granted  that  when  there  is 
a  ministerial  duty  to  perform  a  certain  act  the  law  of 
the  hind  must  be  obeyed,  in  that  case  there  is  no  conflict. 
And  if  it  be  granted  that  where  there  is  a  discretionary 
duty  to  perform  a  certain  act  the  law  of  the  administra- 
tion should  be  obeyed,  in  that  case  also  there  is  no  con- 
flict. That  is  the  legal  solution  of  this  difficulty  then. 
In  tlie  first  case  there  was  no  place  for  the  internal  law- 
left  by  the  external  law;  in  the  second  there  was  a  scope 
for  the  int(»rnal  law  within  the  external  law.^ 

1  Law  for  Administration. — Rogers  v.  Dutt,  13  Moo.  P.  C.  236; 
Raleigh  v.  Goschen  [1898]  1  Ch.  73;  Mitchell  v.  Harmony,  13  How. 
115;  United  States  v.  Lee,  106  U.  S.  196;  Coblens  v.  Abel,  Wooiworth 
293;  Hendricks  v.  Gonzales,  67  Fed.  351;  Eslava  v.  Jones,  83  Ala. 
139;  Lee  v.  Huff,  61  Ark.  494;  Harpending  v.  Haight,  39  Cal.  189; 
Land  Co.  v.  Routt.  17  Colo.  156;  Raymond  v.  Fish,  51  Conn.  80;  Dow- 
ling  V.  Bowden,  25  Fla.  712;  State  v.  Bell,  9  Ga.  334;  Strickfaden 
V.  Zipprick.  49  111.  286;  Governor  v.  Nelson.  6  Ind.  496;  McCord  v. 
High,  24  la.  336;    State  v.   Francis,  23  Kan.  495;    Lecourt  v.  Gas- 
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i  3.    External  Law. 

« 

The  external  administrative  law  as  defined  deals  with 
the  relations  of  tlie  administration,  and  of  officials,  with 
citizens.    External  administrative  law  is  thus  concerned  | 
with  almost  everythinji;  which  the  government  asks  of  I 
the  citizens;  and  it  is  concerned  with  almost  everytliing 
which   citizens   ask   of    the    government.      These   sub-  '^ 
jects  in  the  large,  form  the  principal  subject  matter  of  - 
these  lectures.    Since  in  this  inquiry  is  involved  the  ex-  ^/ 
tent  of  the  power  of  the  administration,  all  the  law  as  to 
the  authority  of  officers  is  brought  into  the  discussion. 
And  since  in  the  same  inquiry  is  involved  the  limitation 
of  the  administration,  all  the  law  as  to  the  responsibility 
of  officers  is  brought  in  issue. 

There  is  one  fundamental  question:  Is  the  adminis-l 
tration  in  its  relations  with  citizens  subject  to  the  same!  ^ 
rules  of  law  as  govern  the  relations  of  citizens  among 
themselves?  It  has  been  remarked  that  under  the  for- 
eign system  of  administrative  law  a  special  law  governs 
relations  with  the  administration,  while  in  our  system 
of  administrative  law  it  has  been  supposed  that  there  is 
one  law  in  the  land  which  governs  public  officers  and 
private  citizens  alike.  It  is  very  simple — this  common 
law  view — that  action  in  accordance  with  legal  authori- 
zation is  legal  and  the  official  so  acting  will  always  be 

ter,  50  La.  Ann.  521;  Harwood  v.  Siphers.  70  Me.  464;  Magruder  v. 
Swann,  25  Md.  173;  Tellefsen  v.  Fee,  168  Mass.  188;  Pawlowski  v. 
Jenks,  115  Mich.  275;  Hines  v.  Chambers,  29  Minn.  7;  Newman  v. 
Elam,  30  Miss.  507;  Chouteau  v.  Rowse,  56  Mo.  65;  State  v.  Krutt- 
schnitt,  4  Nev.  178;  Ela  v.  Shepard,  32  N.  H.  277;  Hann  v.  Lloyd. 
50  N.  J.  Law,  1;  Olmsted  v.  Dennis,  77  N.  Y.  378;  Board  of  Education 
V.  Com'rs  of  Bladen,  113  N.  C.  379;  State  v.  Auditor,  43  Ohio  St.  311; 
Williams  V.  Schmidt,  14  Ore.  470;  Yealy  v.  Fink,  43  Pa,  St.  212; 
Randall  v.  Wethersell,  2  R.  I.  120;  McKinney  v.  Robinson,  84  Tex. 
489;  Brown  v.  Mason,  40  Vt.  157;  Board  of  Public  Works  v.  Gannt, 
76  Va.  455;  Frazier  v.  Turner,  76  Wis.  562. 
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the  case  now  stands  that  the  President  had  any  lawful 
authority  to  do  this  or  that  the  l^islative  body  could  ji^ive 
him  any  such  authority  except  upon  the  payment  of  just 
compensation.  The  defense  stands  here  solely  upon  the 
absolute  immunity  from  judicial  inquiry  of  every  one 
who  asserts  authority  from  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government,  however  clear  it  may  be  that  the  execu- 
tive possessed  no  such  power.  No  man  in  this  country  is 
so  high  that  he  is  alK)ve  the  law.  No  officer  of  the  law 
may  set  that  law  at  defiance  with  impunity.  All  officers 
of  the  government  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  are 
creatures  of  the  law  and  are  bound  to  obey  it. 

This  is  the  negative  side  of  the  rule,  the  responsibility 
of  the  administration  to  the  external  law  of  the  land. 
The  rule  has  a  positive  side,  the  authority  of  adminis-  • 
tration  from  the  external  law  of  the  land.  This  depends 
upon  the  truism  that  all  action  by  an  officer  in  pursu- 
ance of  law  is  legal;  which  has  this  further  application^ 
which  is  of  the  greatest  importance:  that  all  official  ac- 
tion in  pursuance  of  discretion  vested  in  the  officer  by 
law  is  action  in  accordance  with  laws  in  whatever  way 
that  discretion  may  be  exercised.  In  such  action  an 
officer  cannot  be  in  the  position  of  a  wrong-doer  what- 
ever it  be.  Without  doubt  this  rule  is  of  great  conse- 
quence; it  is,  indeed,  at  the  foundation  of  adniinistrativel  v 
law  in  a  country  subject  to  the  common  law  system.        ) 

A  strong  illustration  of  this  rule  that  the  officer  can- 
not be  responsible  for  any  action  done  in  pursuance  of 
discretion  vested  in  him  by  law  whatever  that  action 
may  be  is  Seymour  v.  United  States,  2  App.  D.  C.  240 
(1894).  This  was  an  application  for  mandamus  by  the 
State  against  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  to  compel 
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the  registration  of  a  trade  mark  of  the  relator.  It  ap- 
I)eared  that  under  its  dispensary  act  that  state  was  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
li<luors.  The  commissioner  found  that  the  state  had  no 
authorized  trade  in  liquors  outside  of  its  own  limits 
and  had  not  the  use  of  a  trade  mark  in  interstate  com- 
merce, and  that  therefore  the  application  should  be  de- 
nied. The  state  thereupon  went  to  the  courts  for  this 
mandamus,  which  was  promptly  refused  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Suepard  said :  To  the  judiciary  depart- 
ment is  intrusted  the  interpretation  of  the  laws,  the  de- 
termination of  rights,  and  the  application  of  remedies, 
and  in  this  regard  it  is  sometimes  difficult  for  the  courts 
to  properly  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  executive  de- 
partment is  charged  with  perfectly  independent  duties 
which  require  the  ascertainment  of  facts,  involve  the  in- 
terpretation of  laws,  and  in  many  respects  call  for  the 
exercise  of  judgment  and  discretion;  and  this  independ- 
ence is  so  complete  that  no  matter  how  gross  an  error 
may  be  committed  in  the  execution  of  these  duties,  the 
courts  are  nevertheless  powerless  to  interfere.  Private 
interests  may  suffer  in  instances,  and  rights  may  some- 
times be  denied;  but  these  alone  do  not  authorize  the 
interference  of  the  courts  with  the  duties  of  executive 
officers.  Greater  evils  could  not  exist  under  our  sys- 
tem of  government  than  would  follow  the  usurpation  by 
tlie  judiciary  of  powers  not  intrusted  to  them. 

The  position  of  internal  administrative  law  under  our 
system  is  to  be  found  in  some  way  within  the  law  of 
the  land.  The  exterior  rules  make  the  officers  of  the  ad- 
ministration liable  if  anything  is  done  by  them  without 
authority  which  can  justifv  it,  somewhere  to  be  found 
(12) 
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in  the  law  of  the  land  itself.  If  proper  administra- 
tion cannot  therefore  exceed  these  limitations,  how  can 
any  administration  at  all  go  on  under  such  restrictions? 
Even  at  so  early  a  stage  of  this  inquiry  it  may  be  well 
to  put  forward  the  working  hypothesis  upon  which  these  [  >^ 
lectures  are  based.  Cases  must  be  put  forward  to  estab- 
lish it;  other  cases  to  develop  it;  others  still  to  apply  it. 
In  the  usual  conditions  of  administration  in  most 
jurisdictions  there  will  be  found  an  external  law  gov- 
erning administration  which  botli  restricts  and  enables. 
In  so  far  as  it  restricts,  it  must  be  respected ;  in  so  far 
as  it  enables,  it  must  be  observed.  If  there  is  one  thing 
that  is  characteristic  of  the  law  of  the  land  it  is  its  rigid- 
ity; the  external  law,  then,  is  from  first  to  last  a  fixed  v 
obligation,  the  same  in  one  case  as  in  another,  whatever 
the  stress.  And  therein  the  external  law  differs  from  tlie  v 
internal  law.  If  there  is  one  thing  tliat  is  characteristic 
of  the  law  of  administration  it  is  its  elasticity;  the  ia- 
ternal  law,  then,  is  from  first  to  last  an  unfixed  obligation, 
one  way  in  one  case,  another  in  another,  as  expediency 
dictates.^ 

2  External  Law. — Mostyn  v.  Fabrigas,  Cowp.  161;  Gidley  v. 
Palmerston,  3  Brod.  ft  B.  275;  Kearney  v.  Creelman.  16  N.  S.  228; 
Baker  v.  Ranney,  12  Grant  Ch.  228;  Gaines  v.  Thompson,  7  Wall.  347; 
Noble  V.  Logging  R.  R..  147  U.  S.  165;  Decatur  v.  Paulding.  14  Pet. 
497;  Ex  Parte  Echols,  39  Ala.  698;  McClure  v.  Hill,  36  Ark.  268; 
Ex  Parte  Tinkum.  54  Cal.  201;  State  v.  Staub,  61  Conn.  553;  Den- 
ver V.  Dean.  10  Colo.  375;  Seymour  v.  United  States,  2  App.  D.  C. 
240;  State  v.  Drew,  17  Fla.  67;  CoUins  v.  McDaniel.  66  Ga.  203; 
People  v.  Kent,  160  111.  655;  State  ▼.  Snodgrass,  98  Ind.  546;  McCord 
V.  High.  24  la.  336;  Bridge  Co.  v.  County  Com'rs,  10  Kan.  326; 
Dickens  v.  Cemetery  Co.,  93  Ky.  385;  State  v.  Wrotnowski,  17  La. 
Ann.  156;  Davis  v.  County  Com'rs,  63  Me.  396;  Magruder  v.  Swann,  25 
Md.  173;  Nowell  v.  Wright  3  Allen  166;  People  v.  Governor.  29 
Mich.  320;  State  v.  Coon,  14  Minn.  456;  Swan  v.  Gray,  44  Miss. 
393;  State  v.  McGrath,  91  Mo.  386;  Merritt  v.  McNally,  14  Mont.  228; 
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i  4.    Internal  Law. 

Internal  administrative  law  as  defined  deals  with  the 
relations  of  the  officer  in  the  administration  to  each 
^  other,  and  to  the  administration  itself.  The  position  of 
the  officer  in  its  or}i:anization  and  his  function  in  its 
action  is  the  object  of  this  inquiry.  This  is  the  real  sub- 
^  ject.  The  administration  is  to  be  studied  as  an  adminis- 
tration. What  is  the  theory  of  administration — by  what 
process  does  an  administration  act?  What  is  the  prac- 
tice of  administration — by  what  methods  does  an  admin- 
istration act?  These  are  the  questions  to  which  these 
lectures  are  devoted  the  most  of  the  time.  In  a  word, 
the  chief  point  in  the  administration  that  the  internal 
law  is  concerned  with  is  the  fact  that  many  officers  are 
bound  together  in  action. 

The  internal  law  governs  the  processes  by  which  the 
-'  laws  in  general  are  carried  into  execution  by  the  officers 
of  the  administration.  These  processes  are  not  all  alike. 
The  execution  of  law  requires  various  methods  at  vari- 
ous stages  of  the  enforcement.  It  may  be  well  even  at 
the  outset  to  give  some  illustrations  of  the  processes  of 
the  administration  in  order  that  the  nature  of  the  in- 
ternal law  that  governs  all  of  these  methods  may  be  seen. 
Administration  seems  to  have  three  stages:  first,  the 
law  is  prepared;  then  the  law  is  applied;  then  the  law 
is  enforced.     It  is,  liowever,  all  one  process. 

The  fundamental  condition  is  that  in  administration 

Miller  v.  Roby,  9  Neb.  471;  Humboldt  Co.  v.  County  Com'rs,  6  Nev. 
30;  Orr  v.  Qulmby,  54  N.  H.  590;  State  v.  Perrine,  34  N.  J.  Law,  254; 
People  V.  Chapin,  104  N.  Y.  96;  Holt  v.  McLean,  75  N.  C.  347;  SUte 
V.  Moore,  42  Ohio  St.  103;  Commonwealth  v.  Martin,  170  Pa.  St.  118; 
Mauran  v.  Smith,  8  R.  I.  192;  State  v.  County  Com'rs,  28  S.  C.  258; 
State  V.  Ruth.  9  S.  D.  84;  Meadows  v.  Nesbit,  12  Lea,  489;  Chalk  v. 
Darden,  47  Tex.  438;  Richards  v.  Wheeler,  2  Aik.  369;  McCuUough 
V.  Hunter,  90  Va.  699;   State  v.  Doyle,  40  Wis.  204. 
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mant  officers  are  found  together.  The  purpose  of  the 
law  of  administration  is  obvious,  then ;  it  is  the  science 
of  common  action.  All  the  rules  of  the  internal  adminis- 
trative law,  then,  have  this  basis  in  so  far  as  there  are 
rules  that  dictate  the  methods  to  be  used  in  administra- 
tion, this  unifying  principle — to  bring  order  into  the 
course  of  the  execution  of  the  law.  All  the  processes  of 
administration  so  far  as  they  proceed  according  to  the 
internal  law  of  administration  have  this  point  of  de- 
parture— common  action.  This  is  then  the  central  point 
in  these  lectures  to  show  this  law  of  the  administration — 
the  totality  of  officers;  that  is  the  principal  thing.  Only 
by  way  of  illustration  is  the  law  of  officers — the  single 
officer — brought  into  the  discussion.  Two  cases  may 
illustrate  the  object  in  view  in  these  lectures.  One  signifi- 
cant case  upon  the  processes  of  administration  is  Indian 
Regulations,  3  Compt.  Dec.  218  (1896).  The  facts  were 
these:  Section  65  of  the  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
SeiTetary  of  Interior  for  the  Indian  Office  provided  that 
all  authorities  to  purchase  in  the  open  market  expire  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  In  this  particular  case  a 
written  authority  to  purchase  fliigs  in  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding fSOO,  but  without  other  limitation,  was  given 
by  the  Secretary  of  Intei'ior  to  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs.  Purchases  were  made  under  this  author- 
ity after  the  fiscal  year  in  which  it  was  granted. 

The  then  Comptroller,  Rowers,  stated  the  internal  law 
as  to  the  methods  of  administration  in  this  manner:  To 
sustain  these  payments  it  is  necessary  to  hold  that  the 
Secretary  at  the  time  of  issuing  the  order  determined 
to  waive  this  regulation  as  not  advisable  in  connection 
with  the  purchase  of  these  flags.    There  can  be  no  ques- 
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tion  of  his  authority  to  waive  such  a  regulation,  the 
same  having  been  promulgated  by  him,  and  being  at 
any  time  subject  to  his  amendment,  waiver,  or  abroga- 
tion. It  is  equally  true  that  such  a  regulation  may  be 
waived  by  subsequent  specific  approval  of  a  transaction 
by  the  Secretary  of  Interior.  But  in  the  absence  of  some 
action  of  the  Secretary  these  formal  printed  regulations 
are  binding  upon  all  of  the  subordinate  officers  of  his 
department. 

This  case  is  of  a  distinct  importance  in  exposing  the 
true  nature  of  the  internal  law  of  administration.  The 
regulation  was  internal  law  of  the  administration  so  that 
it  would  bind  the  inferior  of  the  officer  who  made  it. 
Yet  it  does  not  bind  the  officer  that  made  it  himself — 
why?  Because  the  internal  law  is  all  based  upon  the 
discretion  of  a  given  officer;  if  he  in  his  discretion  pro- 
mulgates a  regulation  he  may  in  his  discretion  waive  that 
regulation.  The  internal  law  of  the  administration  is 
then  no  more  than  the  usual  order  of  the  exercise  of  that 
discretion  in  the  ordinary  case;  in  the  extraordinary 
case  direct  action  can  be  taken  notwithstanding. 

A  second  case — a  fundamental  one — upon  the  methods 
in  administration  is  Wilcox  v.  Jackson,  13  Pet.  498 
(1839).  This  was  an  ejectment  brought  upon  a  patent 
for  a  tract  of  land  in  Cook  County,  Illinois,  a  fractional 
section  embracing  the  military  post  called  Fort  Dear- 
born, at  the  time  of  the  institution  of  the  suit  in  the 
possession  of  the  defendant  as  commanding  officer.  The 
land  in  question  had  been  in  fact  reserved  land  held  out 
from  pre-emption  by  virtue  of  a  provision  of  statute  that 
land  reserved  from  Siile  by  order  of  the  President  should 
not  be  pateute<l.  In  this  particular  case  the  plot  had 
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been  reserved  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office 
under  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  claimant 
therefore  contended  that  the  land  was  not  in  truth  re- 
served at  the  time  his  patent  issued  from  the  Land  Office, 
since  there  had  been  no  order  by  the  President  himself. 

^Ir.  Justice  Barbour  explained  in  his  opinion  the  in- 
ternal law  as  to  action  in  the  execution  of  the  law:  At 
the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office  in  1824  coloured  and  marked 
upon  the  map  this  very  section,  as  reserved  for  military 
purposes,  and  directed  it  to  be  reserved  from  sale  for 
those  purposes..  We  consider  this  as  having  been  done 
by  authority  of  law ;  for  amongst  other  provisions  in  the 
act  of  1830  all  lands  are  exempted  from  pre-em])tion 
which  are  reservinl  from  sale  by  oi'der  of  the  President. 
Now  althouf^h  the  immediate  agent  in  requiring  this 
reservation  was  the  Secretary  of  War,  yet  we  feel 
justified  in  presuming  that  it  was  done  by  approbation 
and  direction  of  the  President.  The  President  speaks 
and  acts  through  the  several  heads  of  departments  in 
relation  to  the  subjects  which  appertain  to  their  several 
duties.  Hence,  we  consider  the  act  of  the  war  depart- 
ment in  requiring  the  reservation  to  be  made  as  being 
in  legal  contemplation  the  act  of  the  President,  and 
conseciuently,  that  the  reservation  thus  made  was  in 
legal  effect  a  reservation  made  by  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent within  the  terms  of  the  act  of  Congress. 

The  ordinary  rule,  then,  in  execution  is  delegation. 
This  case  Jigain  shows  the  internal  law  of  administra- 
tion. A  superior  may  give  power  to  an  inferior  or  he 
may  withhold  power  from  an  inferior.  If  he  commands, 
the  inferior  acts  in  his  place  and  that  act  is  his  act;  if 
he  forbids,  the  inferior  cannot  do  a  valid  act.    So  if  a  su- 
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The  case  in  mind  upon  the  remedy  that  the  external 
law  affords  a  claimant  is  Dunlap  v.  Black,  128  U.  S.  40 
(1888).  This  was  an  application  by  Oscar  Dunlap,  the 
relator  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  a  writ  of  mandamus  to  be  directed  to  the  re- 
spondent Black  as  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  command- 
ing him  to  re-issue  a  pension.  The  relator  said  that 
whether  he  was  entitled  to  a  re-rating  was  a  question  of 
law;  and  that  it  did  not  lie  in  the  discretionary  power  of 
the  respondent,  as  Commissioner  of  Pensions  to  deny  or 
otherwise  abridge  his  rights  under  the  statute. 

Mr.  Justice  Bradley  pointed  out  how  limited  was  the 
power  of  the  judiciary  to  give  relief  against  the  action 
of  the  executive :  The  courts  will  not  interfere  by  man- 
damus with  the  executive  officers  of  the  government  in 
the  exercise  of  their  ordinary  official  duties,  even  where 
those  duties  require  an  interpretation  of  the  law,  the 
court  having  no  appellate  power  for  that  purpose;  but 
when  they  refuse  to  act  in  any  case  at  all,  or  when  by 
special  statute  or  otherwise  a  mere  ministerial  duty  is 
imposed  upon  them,  that  is,  a  service  which  they  are 
bound  to  perform  without  further  question,  then,  if  they 
refuse,  a  mandamus  may  be  issued  to  compel  them. 
Judged  by  this  rule  the  present  case  presents  no  diffi- 
culty ;  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  did  not  refuse  to  act 
or  decide.  lie  did  act  and  decide.  He  adopted  an  inter- 
pretation of  law  adverse  to  the  relator  and  his  decision 
was  confirmed  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior,  as  evi- 
denced by  his  signature  of  the  certificate.  Whether  if 
the  law  were  properly  before  us  for  consideration,  we 
should  be  of  the  same  opinion  or  of  a  different  opinion, 
is  of  no  consequence  in  the  decision  of  this  case.     We 
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have  no  appellate  power  over  the  Commissioner  and  no 
right  to  reverse  his  decision.  That  decision  and  his  ac- 
tion taken  thereon  were  made  and  done  in  the  exercise  of 
his  official  functions. 

/  Decisions  like  this  make  up  the  external  law  of  ad- 
ministration. It  is  well  to  appreciate  their  effect  at  the 
outset.  The  question  before  the  judiciary  is  whether 
there  has  been  legal  administration  or  illegal  adminis- 
tration, never  whether  there  has  been  proper  adminis- 
tration or  improper  administration.  The  courts,  there- 
fore, in  enforcing  the  external  law  of  the  administration 
can  only  inquire  whether  the  action  has  been  in  excess 
of  power,  never  whether  the  action  has  been  in  abuse  of 
power.  In  legal  phrase  the  question  before  the  court  is 
one  of  the  jurisdiction ;  it  is  not  one  of  the  merits.  This 
puts  the  complainant  at  plain  advantage.     By  the  ex- 

I  ternal  law  the  claimant  gets  relief  if  there  is  error  in 

'  law,  never  if  there  is  error  in  fact  in  the  decision  of  the 

,  officer  of  which  he  complains. 

The  case  in  mind  upon  the  remedy  that  the  internal 
law  may  afford  the  claimant  is  Morrison  v.  McKessock, 
5  Laud  Dec.  245  (1886).  One  McKessock  made  a  home- 
stead entry  in  1881.  Six  months  after  one  Morrison 
HUhI  an  affidavit  of  contest  alleging  that  the  said  Mc- 
Kessock had  not  resided  continuously  upon  the  land  for 
six  months  but  had  abandoned  it.  The  local  land  officers 
upon  the  contest  rendered  a  decision  in  favor  of  Mc- 
Kessock, and  dismissed  the  contest  of  Morrison.  From 
this  decision  Jlorrison  failed  to  appeal  to  the  General 
Office  within  the  time  set  by  the  regulations.  However, 
the  General  Land  Office  took  the  case  up  at  a  later  period 
upon  the  motion  of  ilorrison.  The  decision  then  was  ia 
(20) 
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favor  of  Morrison.  From  this  decision  McKessock  ap- 
pealed to  the  Secretary  of  Interior  upon  the  ground  that 
the  Commissioner  wa^  Avithout  jurisdiction  in  his  ac- 
tion, no  appeal  having  been  taken  to  him  within  the  time 
set. 

Secretary  Lamar  pointed  out  how  extended  was  the 
power  of  an  officer  higher  in  the  administration  to  give 
relief  against  the  action  of  an  officer  lower  in  the  ad- 
ministration under  any  circumstances  whatever:  The 
rule  of  practice  applies  to  parties  with  reference  to  their 
rights  as  between  themselves  and  does  not  operate  as  a 
restriction  upon  the  power  or  authority  of  the  Commis- 
sioner to  reject  or  approve  the  finding  of  the  local  officers 
upon  a  question  of  fact  or  their  decision  upon  the  law 
applicable  thereto.  The  action  of  the  register  and  re- 
ceiver is  in  no  sense  final  as  to  the  rights  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  in  all  cases  their  decision  either  upon  the 
law  or  facts  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commis- 
sioner whether  directing  the  cancellation  of  an  entry  or 
approving  it  for  patent.  To  give  to  rule  48  the  effect 
contended  for  by  the  counsel  for  McKissock  would  re- 
quire the  Commissioner  to  approve  the  findings  of  the 
local  officers  not  appealed  from  on  all  issues  of  fact 
although  such  finding  might  be  contrary  to  his  own  judg- 
ment of  what  facts  had  been  proven  by  the  evidence 
submitted.  The  approval  required  of  the  Commissioner 
is  not  simply  a  ministerial  act,  but  the  decision  of  a  tri- 
bunal esi)ecially  charged  with  the  duty  of  deciding 
from  the  evidence  whether  the  law  has  been  complied 
with,  and  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty  the  whole  record 
of  the  case  should  be  considc^red  by  him  as  if  it  had  been 
submitted  to  him  originally  for  his  decision  thereon. 
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Decisions  like  this  make  up  the  internal  law  of  ad- 
ministration. It  is  well  to  appreciate  their  effect  at 
the  outset.  The  question  before  the  inferior  is  what 
is  proper  to  be  done,  the  question  before  his  superior 
is  whether  what  is  done  is  fit.  The  superior  thus  takes 
the  whole  question  up  anew  and  decides  himself  what  is 
just  in  the  premises  upon  the  merits.  All  of  which  is  of 
plain  advantage  to  the  complainant.  By  the  internal 
law  tlie  claimant  gets  relief  upon  any  grounds  that  may 
appear.  The  internal  law  deals  with  the  question  be- 
tween proper  and  improper  administration,  then — ^the 
inner  circle;  the  external  law  is  concerned  with  the 
question  between  legal  administration  and  illegal  admin- 
istration— the  outer  circle.  It  must  be  obvious  that  in 
any  controversy  with  the  administration  the  first  resort 
would  be  to  the  administration,  the  second  resort  to  the 
judiciary.^ 
§  6.     Conclnsion. 

The  difficulty  is  that  in  the  study  of  administration 
the  problem  is  as  often  institutional  as  it  is  legal.  The 
administration  may  be  considered  as  if  a  whole — ^the 
institutional  problem ;  or  as  of  various  factors — ^the  legal 

*  Resui.t  for  Administration. — Marbury  v.  Madison,  1  Cranch, 
169;  United  States  v.  Schurz,  102  U.  S.  378;  United  States  v.  Raum. 
135  U.  S.  200;  United  States  v.  Black,  128  U.  S.  40;  HaU  v.  Steele,  82 
Ala.  562;  Pritchard  v.  Woodruff.  36  Ark.  196;  Fowler  v.  Peirce,  2  Cal. 
165;  Land  Co.  v.  Routt.  17  Colo.  156;  State  v.  Staub,  61  Conn.  553; 
State  V.  Gamble,  13  Fla.  9;  Barksdale  v.  Cobb,  16  Ga.  13:  Bryan  v. 
Cattell.  15  la.  538;  Gill  V.  State,  72  Iiid.  266;  State  v.  Wrotnowski, 
17  La.  Ann.  156;  Magruder  v.  Swann,  25  Md.  173;  Deehan  v.  John- 
son, 141  Mass.  23;  People  v.  State  Treasurer,  24  Mich.  468;  McCul- 
loch  V.  Stone,  64  Miss.  378;  County  Board  v.  State  Board,  106  N.  C. 
83;  Pfund  v.  Valley  L.  &  T.  Co.,  52  Neb.  473;  State  v.  Vanarsdale, 
42  N.  J.  Law,  536;  State  v.  Moore,  42  Oh.  St.  103;  Commonwealth  v. 
Martin,  170  Pa.  St.  118;  Mauran  v.  Smith,  8  R.  L  192;  State  v.  Coun- 
ty Com'rs,  28  S.  C.  258;  Davis  v.  State,  35  Tex.  118;  McCullough  v. 
Hunter,  90  Va.  699;  State  v.  Harvey,  11  Wis.  33. 
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problem.  The  proper  relations  of  the  officials  in  the 
administration  is  the  institutional  problem;  the  proper 
position  of  the  officer  towards  the  citizen  is  the  legal 
problem.  And  yet  both  of  these  questions  are  involved 
in  any  business  of  the  administration,  which  cannot  move 
except  as  a  whole,  which  cannot  act  except  by  its  mem- 
l)ers.  The  problem  in  administration  is  then  a  com- 
plex one  in  every  case.  And  it  is  necessary  to  have  the 
whole  law  governing  administration  in  mind  to  pass 
upon  any  question  that  may  arise  in  regard  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  law. 

Administrative  law  is  one  of  two  co-ordinate  branch-  ^ 
es  of  public  law;  constitutional  law  is  the  other.     That 
is,   administrative   law   is   the   complement   to   consti- 
tutional law;  constitutional  law  prescribes  the  broad  ^ 
outlines  of  government — it  describes  the  executive  de- 
partment of  the  government  and  fixes  certain  large  limi- 
tations upon  the  functions  of  the  administration.     Ad- , 
ministrative  law  organizes  the  administration — it  pre- 
scribes in  the  minutest  deUiil  the  rules  which  shall  gov    ' 
ern  the  executive  department  in  administering  the  law. 
It  is  these  rules  which  constitute  the  body  of  adminis- 
trative law.     Administrative  law  consists,  as  has  been 
said,  of  those  rules  which  govern  the  executive  depart-^, 
meut  in  the  administration  of  the  law. 
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i  7.    Introdnction. 

In  every  j^overnniont  one  condition  is  fundi 
hat  is  the  sovereignity  of  the  stiite.  Since  . 
iiust  1)(*  l)ased  ultimately  upon  the  fiat  of  the  s 
he  ass(»nt  of  that  society  that  makes  the  law: 
lierefore,  may  (luestion  whether  anj'  actio] 
tate  is  valid,  since  by  the  hypothesis  it  cann 
*gal.  Even  if  it  were  possible  to  conceive  of  a 
one  by  the  state,  the  right  would  be  of  no  va 
rer  to  the  individual  wronged.     For  it  is  in 

lace   imi)ossible   to   imagine  that  any  suit 

•ought  against  the  state  without  its  consent; 

e  pr(K*esses  of  justice  prcx^eed  from  the  state  i 
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sentative  of  the  state  with  the  immunities  of  the  state 
itself.  These  immunities  of  the  sovereign,  not  only  from 
the  imputation  of  wrong,  but  even  from  inquiry  into  its 
action,  are  without  qualilication;  and  the  subjection  of 
the  individual  to  the  state,  its  consequence,  is  also 
without  exception.  This,  then,  is  one  fundamental  con- 
dition to  be  taken  into  the  account  in  any  consideration 
of  the  action  of  the  administration. 

On  the  other  hand,  there*  is  another  condition  funda- 
mental as  tliis,  and,  in  the  actual  conduct  of  administra- 
tion, overshadowing.  Wherever  the  common  law  prevails 
the  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  the  law  of  the  land  is 
to  be  found.  This  doctrine,  that  l)efore  the  law  all  per- 
sons must  stand  alike  without  regard  to  station,  is  in 
its  consequences  the  most  p(4*vading  principle  in  ad- 
ministrative law  with  us..  No  man  may  be  seized,  none 
of  his  goods  may  be  di|gj|ifc^  without  the  due  process 
of  tlie  law.  ^lore  thai^^^^H^V^m  is  above  the  law, 
but  every  man  is  subje(^P^M|||^^^ry  law  of  the  land 
and  amenable  to  -^e  jui'isdict^^If  the  ordinary  tri 
bunals.  Before  the  law  of  the  land,  therefore,  the  public 
officer  stands  as  a  private  perscm ;  and  the  result  is  start- 
ling: every  act  hy  every  ])ublic  officer  m.ay  be  subject 
of  suit  against  the  officer  as  an  ordinary  person.  Jlore 
than  that,  unless  the  officer  can  show  an  exact  legal  justi- 
fication for  the  precise  act  which  he  has  done,  he  has 
done  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  legal  wrong  by  his 
interference,  for  which  he  must  answer  just  as  any 
private  wrong-doer  must  answer  for  his  wrongs.  Such 
is  the  principal  rule  of  the  external  law  of  administrn- 
tion  in  the  common  law  syst<^m ;  and  such  is  the  working 
out  of  it  into  detail.     In  this  view  every  action  of  the 
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iidiuiiiirttration  under  the  common  law  system. 

Tlu»  problem  to  he  worked  out  in  these  lect 
(h(»n»fore,  the  aeeommodation  of  these  two  pr 
ilM)n  which  together  the  law  relative  to  adminii 
iiider  our  system  depends.    The  whole  situation 
his  in  brief:     The  administration,  all  of  its  ofti 
tether,  is  not  responsible  to  the  processes  of  tl 
H  the  state  is  not;  but  the  public  officer,  any  out 
dministration  apart,  is  responsible  to  every  sui 
rivate  individual  nuiy  be.     These  are  the  con 
nder  which  the  administration  must  proceed  in  i 
•y  where  the  supr(»macy  of  the  law  is  made  the  b 
jlitical  institutions.    The  attempt  in  this  lectui 
)  to  show  by  tlic*  conglomeration  of  many  instance 
Iministration  proceeds  with  us  in  conformity  wit 
•inciples  without  ignoring  either.    It  is  therefore 
ry  to  consid(»i'  the  precise  extent  to  which  the  a 
.ration   is  freci  from   liability;  and   the  more 
nsable  to  discover  the  exact  point  at  which  the  lit 
the  officer  begins.    T'or  it  is  evident  that  the  bu 
government  could  not  go  on  unless  these  rulefi 
11  established  and  well  worked  out  into  detail 
•e  to  preserve  the  true  rights  and  the  true  dut 
concern p*l  •  wii»""  ^^'-^  ~    -* 
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S  8.    Irresponsibility  of  the  sovereign. 

That  the  soyereifirn  could  not  be  sued  in  his  own  courts 
is  found  adjudicated  in  our  earliest  books;  disposed  of 
briefly  even  then,  since  in  any  time  that  must  always  be 
held  a  self-evident  proposition,  The  case  of  the  Abbot  of 
Saint  Searle  to  that  efifect  is  found  reported  as  follows 
in  Y.  B.  30  Ed.  1. 170  (1302)  :  To  a  writ  of  right  brought 
against  the  Abbot  of  Saint  Searle  it  was  answered  that 
the  tenements  were  seized  into  the  King's  hands  by  rea- 
son whereof  the  Abbot  could  not  and  ought  not  to  an- 
swer. Wescot. — Although  the  tenements  are  seized  in- 
to his  hands  you  are  tenant  of  the  freehold ;  judgment  if 
you  ought  not  to  answer.  Brumpton. — He  ought  to  an- 
swer; but  inasmuch  as  we  cannot  entertain  the  suit 
whilst  the  tenements  are  seized,  I  advise  you  who  wish  to 
sue  for  them  to  send  to  Court  and  purchase  permission ; 
for  we  will  hold  no  such  plea  before  we  are  commanded 
to  do  so. 

The  rule  is  as  positive  in  the  law  of  England  today 
as  ever  it  was.  It  is  perhaps  difficult  to  put  a  more  ex- 
treme case  than  the  actual  case  arising  in  the  Goods  of 
George  III.,  Addams,  255  (1819).  This  was  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury  for  its 
process  calling  upon  the  Procurator  General,  proctor 
for  and  on  behalf  of  the  King  George  IV.  as  heir  and 
successor  of  his  late  majesty  King  George  III.  to  see 
the  last  will  and  testament  of  his  late  majesty  pro- 
pounded and  proved  in  solemn  form  of  law;  promoted 
and  brought  by  her  highness  Olive,  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  the  only  legatee  named  in  the  said  will. 
This  application  the  court  refused  to  entertain  utterly, 
as  well  it  might. 
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Sir  John  Nicholl  delivered  the  judgment ;  he  said : 
To  proceed  by  this  sort  of  process  against  the  King  him- 
self; to  cite  him  pei'sonally;  to  put  him  in  contempt; 
to  do  certain  acts  in  pain  of  his  contumacy — was  too  ex- 
travagant even  to  be  attempted;  and  therefore  the  cita- 
tion is  prayed  against  the  King's  proctor.  But  here 
again  exactly  the  same  difficulty  occurs  both  in  principle 
and  practice,  either  the  King's  proctor  ooes  or  does  not 
represent  the  sovereign.  If  virtute  officii  he  represents 
His  ilajesty,  he  has  the  same  privileges;  nor  can  lie  be 
put  in  contempt,  and  proceeded  against  in  poenam.  If  he 
does  not  officially  quoad  hoc  and  so  as  to  be  binding  upon, 
represent  the  sovereign,  this  process  is  nugatory.  Why 
is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  Legislature  meant  in  future 
to  submit  the  reigning  successor  trf  the-OTdinary  juris- 
diction  to  which  no  sovereign  had  ever  before  been  sub- 
jected, and  which  would  be  a  departure  from  and  viola- 
tion of  the  constitutional  prerogatives  of  the  crown? 
The  King  can  do  no  wrong;  he  cannot  constitutionally  be 
supposc^l  capable  of  injustice,    n  he  is  properly  applied 

to  in  the  forms  prescribed^ii),^  the  constitution  no  doubt 

* 

ought  to  exist  that  real  justice  Avill  be  done.*^ 

^>  Irkksponsibility  of  the  Sovereign. — Goods  of  George  III,  Addams 
255;  Tobln  v.  Reg..  16  C.  B.  N.  S.  310;  Beers  v.  Arkansas.  20 
How.  527;  Russell  v.  United  States,  182  U.  S.  516;  United  States 
V.  Surety  Co.,  74  Fed.  145;  Comer  v.  Bankhead,  70  Ala.  493;  Audi- 
tor V.  Davies,  2  Ark.  494;  Nougues  v.  Douglass,  7  Cal.  65;  Mulnix 
V.  Mutual  Ins.  Co..  23  Colo.  71;  State  v.  Hartford,  50  Conn.  90;  Mfg. 
Co.  V.  Taylor,  3  MacA.  4;  Bloxham  v.  Florida  R.  R.,  35  Fla.  625; 
Powers  V.  Bank,  18  Ga.  658;  Holmes  v.  Mattoon.  Ill  111.  27j  Craw- 
fordsville  v.  Irwin,  46  Ind.  439;  Metz  v.  Soule,  40  la.  236;  Regents 
V.  Hamilton,  28  Kan.  376;  Tate  v.  Salmon,  79  Ky.  540;  State  v. 
Jumel.  38  La.  Ann.  340;  Weston  v.  Dane,  51  Me.  461;  State  v. 
Bank,  6  G.  &  J.  205;  Railroad  v.  Commonwealth,  127  Mass.  43;  Locke 
V.  Speed.  62  Mich.  408;    State  v.  Torinus,  22  Minn.  272;    Edwards 
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§  9.    State  action. 

Ill  the  name  of  the  King,  the  fountain  of  Justice,  the 
King  cannot  by  his  own  writ  command  himself.  But  the 
broader  reason  is,  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
very  idea  of  supreme  executive  power,  and  would  en- 
danger the  performance  of  the  public  duties  of  the  sov- 
ereign, to  subject  him  to  repeated  suits  as  a  matter  of 
right  at  the  will  of  any  citizen,  and  to  submit  to  the 
judicial  tribunals  and  control  and  disposition  of  his 
public  property,  his  instruments  and  means  of  carrying 
on  tlie  government  in  peace  and  war,  and  the  money  in 
his  treasury. 

These  principl(»s  go  far;  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
must  be  taken  into  the  account  in  everyd<iy  affairs  in  the 
commonest  transactions.  An  instance  in  point  is  Lodor 
V.  Baker,  Arnold  &  Co.,  31)  New  Jersey  Law,  41)  ( 1S70). 
This  was  an  attachment  process  against  a  non-resident 
debtor.  The  only  property  in  New  Jersey  claimed  for 
attachment  was  the  sum  of  |1,000,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  State  alleged  to  be  due  from  the  state 
of  New  Jersey  to  the  debtor.  A  motion  was  made  to 
quash  the  writ  on  the  ground  that  the  claim  which  the 
defendant,  the  debtor,  had  against  the  state  could  not 
be  attached.  The  argument  made  upon  the  motion  Avas 
that  this  garnishment  proceeding  would  in  its  working 
out  involve  a  suit  against  the  state  of  New  Jersey.     And 

V.  Lesueur,  132  Mo.  410;  State  v.  Mayes.  6  Gush.  (Miss.)  706;  State 
V.  CoUins,  21  Mont.  448;  People  v.  Butler.  2  Neb.  6;  Torreyson  v. 
Board,  7  Nev.  19;  Sargent  v.  Gilford,  66  N.  H.  543;  Dock  &  Imp.  Co.  v. 
Trustees,  32  N.  J.  Eq.  434;  O'Hara  v.  State,  112  N.  Y.  146;  Clodfelter 
V.  State.  86  N.  C.  51;  State  v.  Board  of  PubUc  Works.  36  Oh.  St.  409; 
Schaffer  v.  Cadwallader,  36  Pa.  St.  126;  In  Re  State  House  Fund, 
19  R.  I.  393;  Lowry  v.  Thompson,  25  S.  C.  416;  Moore  v.  Tate,  87 
Tenn.  744;  State  v.  Snyder,  66  Tex.  701;  Board  of  Public  Works  v. 
Oannt,  76  Va.  461. 
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4y,  this  waB  bo;  siut*  the  proceBH  must  ^o  agi^inst 
te  ill  order  to  enforce  the  payment  nt  its  i^laim 
the  Btate  for  the  sattsfactiou  of  the  ei^ditcir  of 
itor, 

luD*^ruage  of  Mr.  Justice  Van  Syckel  was  em- 
The  i^tate  enjcjyR  the  inirn unity  from  BuitB  as 
the  essential  attributes  of  Bovereignty,  it  being 
blished  principle  of  jurisprudence  in  all  civilized 
^  tliat  the  sovercipfu  cannot  he  sued  in  its  own 
without  itH  consent,    New  Jerse^y  has  never  con- 
to  surrender  this  prerogative  right,  and,  there* 
it  can  be  Bbr)wn  that  this  proceeding  will  involve 
nisliee  in  litigation,  the  attempt  to  interfere  with 
in  the  treasurer's  hauds  is  unwarrantable.    The 
loot  be  j2:uilty  of  the  inconsistency  of  inviting  the 

■ 
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must  reside  sovereignty;  whatever  the  form  of  the  gov- 
ernment, all  must  be  subjects  of  that  sovereign,  however 
free  they  may  1)0.  These  things  must  be  so,  in  fact,  in^ 
cause  tliey  are  based  upcm  the  power  w>me where,  with- 
out which  the  whole  system  would  be  disintegrat^frL  III 
last  analysis  these  are  reasons  for  the  rule  that  the  H^iv- 
ereign  is  irresponsible.  Therefore,  this  is  a  rule  without 
exceptions. 

The  gloss  of  this  section,  that  the  stat^i  is  not  rfiH]Hfn' 
sible,  as  an  elementary  principle  has  many  applicatiofm 
in  the  practical  administration  of  the  law.     Whenever 
anything  gets  into  the  hands  of  the  state,  there  it  uiUMt 
remain,  for  no  process  of  law  can  take  it  out.    K<i  well 
is  this  understood,  that  cases  are  few  that  diseuMM  the 
issue  when  presented  in  so  abstract  a  fonn.    The  nUtU^ 
will  return  the  property  when  it  se^fins  iK^t  to  do  it,  no 
sooner.    Claims  against  the  state  of  other  wpriM  have  no 
better  standing.    The  state  seizes  property  for  ilH  iiw'h; 
the  state  will  pay  therefor  when  it  U^tln  m^  inclineil,  no 
sooner.     Since  this  also  is  well  underHt/>r>d,  e|;iini;inU 
again  are  few^  who  seek  to  get  reparation  by  suit  against 
the  state.     For  the  same  reason  there  is  no  obli^^aliofi 
which  the  state  may  not  repudiate;  debUirs  of  tlie  nUtti* 
are  paid  if  the  state  wills,  not  other wiwf.     The  con^v 
quence  most  noteworthy  of  all  in  this  for  adniinjMtrative 
law  must  be  apparent  to  any  observer  of  thew*  eondif  ionM, 
The  administration  lias  a  free  hand  to  work  out  Um  own 
devices;  but  the  administrative  officer  lias  no  freedom 
of  action,  except  action  within  the  law.    Hinee  the  admin- 
istration  is  irresponsible,  the  officer  niUHt  Im*  renfioU' 
sible.® 

0  State  Action. — Tobin  v.   Reg.,   16  C.  B.    (N.   8.)    310;    IUIi^IkIi 
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^vemmental. 

invH  \\  liirh  ssul>j(H't  the  state  to  suit  are  few  even    1 
resout  tiiiR\    The  I^uitetl  States  is  now  sobjei*t   / 
u  tlie  ruiirt  of  riaimB;  and  various  of  the  states 
MH*  provi^inii  ttyv  ailjiitlj  rati  nil  nf  elainis  against 
\Vlu*n^ver  sut-h  a  law  exists  the  extent  of  the  V 
ion  of  the  state  is  statutory  in  tlie  tirst  iiistame.   / 
in  all  rj  nest  ions  of  statutes,  the  common  law  ' 
•  enipl<>yed  in  the  eonstnictioii  of  such  enact- 
Tins  is  tho  more  necessary  as  such  stiitiites  are] 
ncral  in  fnnn.     It  is  phrin  that  by  such  a  statute 
e  shtnild  tntt  Ik*  held  to  have  held  itself  out  as 
r  iM  tM-y  act  doiK^  liy  <n-ery  officer  in  the  course  of 
U'ntion. 
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provisions  of  that  contract  to  fix  the  initial  points  of  the 
survey.  Wlien  the  parties  Avere  in  tlie  field  the  United 
States  government  withdrew  the  troops  that  had  been 
employed  in  holding  the  Indian  country;  and  thereby 
the  conti*actors  were  long  delayed  in  proceeding  with 
their  commission.  The  claimants,  therefore,  now  insist 
as  a  matter  of  law  that  the  United  States  could  not  with- 
draw their  police  forces  from  the  Indian  territory  with- 
out incurring  a  liability  to  the  contractors  to  make  them 
compensation. 

The  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Claims  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  Justice  Kott  :  This  position  cannot  be  sustained. 
The  two  characters  which  the  government  possesses  as  a 
contractor  and  as  a  sovereign  cannot  thus  be  fused ;  nor 
can  the  United  States  Avhile  sued  in  the  one  character  be 
made  liable  in  damages  for  acts  done  in  the  other.  If 
the  removal  of  troops  from  a  district  liable  to  invasion 
will  give  the  claimant  damages  for  unforeseen  expenses  * 
against  a  private  individual,  as  in  any  ordinary  case 
it  will  not,  then  it  will  when  the  Uniteil  States  ai'e  de- 
fendants, but  not  otherwise.  This  distinction  between 
the  public  acts  and  the  private  contracts  of  the  govern- 
ment not  always  strictly  insisted  on  in  the  earlier  days 
of  this  court,  frequently  misapprehended  in  public 
bodies,  and  constantly  lost  sight  of  by  suitors  who  come 
before  us, — we  now  desire  to  make  so  broad  and  dis- 
tinct that  hereafter  the  two  cannot  be  confounded ;  and 
we  repeat  as  a  principle  applicable  to  all  cases,  that 
the  United  States  as  a  contractor  cannot  be  held  liable 
directly  or  indirectly  for  the  public  acts  of  the  United 
States  as  a  sovereign. 

All  this  is  undoubted  law ;  although  the  United  States 
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luive  mil)nntted  itself  to  suit  by  a  general  statute, 
liteipretutioii  of  that  statute  will  uut  include  a 
ike  this  where  the  government  is  sued  as  a  govern- 
U*v  a  g^nernmental  act.     The  public  acts  of  the 
i^i^^u  are  never  to  he  conceived  as  dune  suV»JLH^*t  Ut 
e  law;  therefore,  it  will  not  be  held  possible  that 
I  ivate  wron^  is  done  thereby.    Even  when  the  gov- 
nt  enteric  into  eoii tracts^  it  does  not  divest  itself 
s^jvereign  character ;  and  the  result  often  is  that 
ilniinistration   acting  in   l)ehalf  of  the  state  will 
vvi*  in  tlie  pei'fi>nnance  of  a  contract  which  the 
list  rat  ion  has  entercnl  into  in  some  other  capacity, 
[lies  (if  this  sort  of  thing  may  be  found  in  many 
1  niid  some  of  the  castas  put  are  hard  indeed  at  first 

1 
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though  the  petition,  it  is  true,  said  nothing  about  any 
arrest,  force,  or  duress.  It  was  all  an  attempt  under  the 
assumption  of  an  applied  contract  to  make  the  govern- 
ment responsible  for  the  unauthorized  acts  of  its  officers, 
those  acts  being  in  themselves  torts. 

Mr.  Justice  Miller  disposed  of  the  case  with  his  usual 
<lirectness;  he  said :  No  government  has  ever  held  itself 
liable  to  individuals  for  the  misfeasance,  laches,  or  un- 
authorized exercise  of  power  by  its  officers  and  agents. 
It  does  not  undertake  to  guarantee  to  any  person  the 
tidelity  of  any  of  the  officers  whom  it  employs,  since 
that  Avould  involve  it  in  all  its  operations  in  endless 
embarrassments,  and  difficulties,  and  losses,  which 
^^'()uld  be  subversive  of  the  public*  interests:  the  language 
of  tlie  statutes  wliich  confer  jurisdiction  upon  the  couri 
of  claims  excludes  by  the  strongest  implication  demands 
founded  on  torts.  The  general  principle  which  we  have 
already  stated  as  applicable  to  all  governments,  forbids, 
on  a  policy  imposed  by  necessity,  that  they  should  hold 
themselves  liable  for  unauthorized  wrongs  inflicted 'by 
their  officers  on  the  citizens  though  occurring  while  en- 
gaged in  the  discharge  of  official  duties. 

No  projjosition  of  administrative  law  is  so  undisputed 
as  this,  that  the  government  is  not  liable  for  torts  in 
the  course  of  governmental  action;  and  no  rule  of  ad- 
ministrative law  is  so  without  exception  as  this.  As  a 
matter  of  theory  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  state 
as  a  private  principal  subject  to  the  liabilities  of  the 
law  of  private  agency ;  the  truth  is  that  this  is  another 
realm,  this  is  a  public  principal,  the  law  of  public  agency 
governs;  and  according  to  that  public  law  it  is  as  im- 
possible for  the  state  to  authorize  wrong-doing,  as  it  is 
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ceivable  that  the  state  should  do  wrong  itself.    Bnt 
tlian  this,  as  a  matter  of  policy  the  rule  has  everj 
^'t,    Nu  govern meot  could  hold  itself  out  to  answer 
iHi  shorttoiulngSj  that  they  are  always  present^  it  is 
\\i\    A  iToveriinient  is  au  imperfect  machine  at  the 
Liaijle  in  various  ways    governmeots  may  make 
^elvc*^;  never  iu  this.     As  this  chapter  goes  on,  this 
lat  must  be  more  evident  with  each  case  that  is 
1 :  that  no  government  could  hold  itself  liable  for  all 
iniigs  tliat  may  aris^e  in  the  course  of  administra- 
iml  Ion*::  endure.     Much  remains  to  be  explainal  iu 
ng  out  this  jjriuciple;  but  this  is  the  rule,  Duce  for 
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tiff-s  son,  an  infant,  who  was  killed  in  one  of  the  public 
streets  by  swine  which  liad  run  him  down  and  trampled 
him  to  death.  The  City  of  New  York  had  enacted  an 
ordinance  prohibiting  swine  from  running  at  large  in 
the  streets,  with  a  provision  for  the  impounding  of  ani- 
mals so  found.  Notwithstanding  which,  the  plaintiff  de- 
clared, the  corporation  of  New  York,  being  unmindful  of 
its  undertaking,  did  not  keep  the  streets  free  and  clear 
from  swine  straying  therein;  whereby  some  swine  so 
suffered  by  the  corporation  to  be  so  at  large  attacked, 
assaulted,  fell  upon,  and  mortally  wounded  said  E.  D. 
I^evy. 

Mr.  Justice  Sandfoud  delivered  an  incisive  opinion: 
The  plaintiff's  counsel  well  observed,  that  there  was 
no  precedent  for  such  an  action  as  this ;  and  we  are  com- 
pelled to  add,  that  there  is  no  principle  upon  which  it 
can  be  sustained.  The  corporation  is  undoubtedly  vested 
with  certain  legislative  powers,  among  which  is  the  au- 
thority to  restrain  swine  from  running  at  large  in  the 
streets;  and  they  have  exercised  it  by  enacting  an  ordi- 
nance to  that  effect.  The  idea,  that  because  they  may 
prohibit  a  nuisance,  that  therefore  they  must  not  only 
pass  a  prohibitory  law,  but  must  also  enforce  it,  at  the 
hazard  of  being  subjected  tpiall  damages  which  may  ensue 
from  such  nuisance,  is  certainly  novel.  The  corporation 
of  the  city,  in  this  respect,  stands  upon  the  same  footing 
within  its  own  jurisdiction,  as  the  state  government  does 
in  respect  of  the  state  at  large.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  protect  and  preserve  the  rights  of  the  citizens 
of  the  state,  both  in  person  and  property,  and  it  should 
provide  and  enforce  wholesome  laws  for  that  object. 
But  injuries  to  both  person  and  property  will  occur, 
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no  le^i^hitiou  can  prevent,  and  which  no  system 
Iw  uxn  aih^juutely  iiedreBii.     The  government  does 
|i;M:iniy  Uh  riti/.enj*  u^aiuBt  all  the  easualties  inci- 
lMim;uiify  or  hM'ivil  society ;  and  we  IwUeve  it  has 
IIm'^mi  nUled  n[ioii  tn  make  jjjockI,  bj  way  of  damages, 
Uiility  tn  prntert  a^^aiiiHt  «uch  misfortunes.    Tliere 
In*  Tin  end  to  tlie  elaiiiis  against  this  city  and  state, 
1 1  nil  art  ion  nn  fliis  is  well  founded.    There  are  in- 
;iUIi*  illustraiiunK  of  the  application  of  the  prin- 
li  suffices  to  Hiiy,  that  no  government,  whether 
|iaL  state  ay  nHinlcipal,  ever  assumed,  or  was  sub- 
to  a  ^eiu^ral  liability  of  this  description, 
1 1    llu^  enfnriM»iac*iit  of  law  is  a  governmental  act 
■I laps  (lie  airjst   fundamental  proposition  in  this 
[i  of  I  his  snbjcft.    The  rule  here  is  so  plain  a  deduc* 
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events  the  executive  department  should  have  a  free  hand 
in  this  matter,  and  it  gets  that  freedom  for  the  exercise 
of  its  discretion  from  this  condition  of  the  law. 

Another  instance  of  the  application  of  this  principle 
whicli  appears  from  time  to  time  in  the  reports  may  be 
represented  by  Wheeler  v.  Cincinnati,  19  Ob.  St.  19 
(ISfid),  as  well  as  by  any  other  case.  The  plaintiff 
brouj^ht  his  action  seeking  to  recover  from  the  defendant 
the  damages  arising  from  the  casual  destruction  of  his 
h(mse  (situated  within  the  limits  of  said  city)  by  fire; 
on  the  ground  that  the  defendant  had  failed  and  neg- 
lected to  provide  the  necessary  cisterns  and  suitable 
engines  for  extinguishing  fires  in  that  quarter  of  city 
in  which  his  said  house  was  situated,  and  that  certain 
officers  and  agents  of  the  fire  department  of  said  city 
had  neglected  and  failed  to  perform  their  duties  in 
regard  to  the  extinguishing  of  said  fire,  by  reason 
whereof  said  fire  was  not  extinguished,  as  it  otherwise 
might,  and  could  have  been.  A  demurrer  to  his  peti- 
tion, alleging  these  facts,  was  sustained  by  the  court, 
and  judgment  rendered  for  the  defendant,  w^hich  was  sub- 
sequently affirmed  by  the  District  Court,  upon  ])r(M*ced- 
ings  in  error. 

Fpon  this  case  the  opinion  of  the  Court  was  this :  The 
laws  of  this  State  have  conferred  upon  its  municipal  cor- 
porations power  to  establish  and  organize  fire  compa- 
nies, procure  engines  and  other  instruments  necessary  to 
extinguish  fire,  and  preserve  the  buildings  and  property 
within  their  limits  from  conflagration,  and  to  prescribe 
such  by-laws  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  said 
companies  as  may  be  deemed  expedient.  But  the  pow- 
ers thus  conferred  are  in  their  nature  legislative  and 
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iieiital ;  tln^  extent  and  luauner  of  their  exercisej 
[the  sphere  preBeiibed  bv  statute,  are  necessarily 

*tenniue<l  hv  tlie  juili^iuent  and  discretion  of  the 
[iiinniii])iil  authorities,  and  for  any  defect  in  the 
luu  of  t^nrli  jji^wers,  tbe  rurporation  eannot  be  held 
|(i  iiulividiials.  Nor  is  it  liable  for  a  neglect  of 
I  he  j>ai  I  of  tU'v  cnmpanieSj  or  their  officers,  char- 
|ili  tht'  duly  of  extingnishinjT  fires*     The  power 

'ity  ijver  the  subject  is  that  of  a  delegated  quasi 

tnt\\  wiiii'li  exrludca  resptui^iilulity  to  individuals 
hn'^lecl  nr  nonfeasance  of  an  oilieer  or  agent  char* 
|lh  I  be  perfniinauie  of  duties.     The  ease  differs 

at  \\biMe  tlie  tnirporation  ij^  charged  by  law  with 
Ifoiinanfi^  of  a  duty  i>urely  ministerial  in  its  char- 
e  know  of  no  case  in  which  an  action  like  the 
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§  12.    Besponsibility  of  the  officer. 

The  administration  as  an  administration  cannot  be 
impleaded  for  an  action  done  in  tlie  pursuance  of  tlie 
execution  of  the  law.  A  late  case  which  lays  down  the 
law  with  perfect  discrimination  is  Raleigh  \,  Goschen 
[1898]  1  Ch.  73.  This  action  Avas  commenced  against 
the  Right  Hon.  George  J.  Goschen  and  five  other  per- 
sons described  as  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, and  Major  E.  Raban,  described  as  the  Director- 
General  of  Naval  AVorks,  the  object  of  which  was  to  es- 
tablish against  the  Tx)rds  Commissioners  and  the  Direct- 
or-General that  they  were  trespassers  in  entering  upon 
certain  land  the  property  of  Raleigh,  the  plaintiff,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Dartmouth,  to  stake  out  ground  for  a 
naval  college  preliminary  to  process  for  compulsory  pur- 
chase. By  the  defense  it  was  submitted  tliat  the  court 
had  no  jurisdiction  to  enter  the  action;  that  the  defend- 
ants Avere  agents  of  the  crown ;  and  that  they  were  not 
liable  to  be  sued  in  respect  of  acts  done  by  them  as  part 
of  the  executive  government  on  behalf  of  her  majesty; 
and  they  submitted,  as  a  matter  of  law,  tlmt  the  action 
could  not  be  maintained. 

RoMER,  J.,  said :  I  .will  state  some  principles  of  law 
which  I  conceive  govern  this  class  of  cases.  Now,  in 
the  first  place,  inasmuch  as  the  plaintiffs  could  not  sue 

Conn.  531;  Love  v.  Atlanta,  95  Ga.  129;  Arms  v.  KnoxviUe,  32.111. 
App.  604;  Summers  v.  Daviess  Co.  Com'rs,  103  Ind.  262;  Ogg  v.  Lans- 
ing, 35  la.  495;  Brown  v.  Vinalhaven,  65  Me.  402;  Boehm  v.  Mayo. 
61  Md.  259;  Buttrick  v.  Lowell,  1  Allen  172;  Edes  v.  Boardman, 
58  N.  H.  580;  Wild  v.  Paterson.  47  N.  J.  Law,  406;  Levy  v.  Mayor, 
1  Sandf.  465;  Springfield  F.  &  M.  Ids.  Co.  v.  Keeseville,  148  N.  Y.  46; 
Wheeler  v.  Cincinnati.  19  Oh.  St.  19;  McDade  v.  Chester.  117  Pa.  St. 
414;  Wlxon  v.  Newport.  13  R.  I.  454;  Horton  v.  Mayor,  4  Lea.  47; 
Mulcalms  v.  Janesville,  67  Wis.  24. 
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the  crown  for  a  past  or  threatened  trespass,  they  could 
not  in  respect  to  any  trespass,  sue  the  defendants  in  the 
capacity  of  agents  for  or  as  respresenting  the  crown. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  plaintiffs  could  sue  any  persons 
actually  committing  or  threatening  the  trespass,  even 
though  those  persons  only  acted  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. But  in  this  case  they  could  be  sued  not  be- 
cause, but  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  occupied  official 
positions  or  acted  as  officials.  In  other  words,  to  sum 
up  shortly  the  result  of  the  above  by  the  use  of  conven- 
ient phraseology,  the  plaintiffs  in  respert  of  the  matters 
they  are  now  complaining  of  could  sue  any  of  the  de- 
fendants individually  for  tresjjasses  committed  or  threat- ' 
ened;  but  they  could  not  sue  the  defendants  officially  or 
as  an  official  body.  I  therefore  order  the  present  action 
dismissed. 

It  will  be  seen  tliat  the  decision  in  this  cas^  covers 
the  whole  ground;  it  provides  for  the  case' where  the  ad- 
ministration is  sued  as  an  entity;  it  provides  also  for  the 
case  where' the  administration  is  brought  into  the.ccmrts 
as  a  collection  of  individuals.  Suit  may  not  be  brouji:ht 
against  an  official  body  as  an  official  body,. since  that  is 
in  last  analysis  a  suit  against  the  state;  but  suit  may 
well  enough  be  brought  against  the  members  of  the  body 
upon  the  basis  of  a  single  action  against  simple  indi- 
viduals. In  the  practical  business  of  law  it  is  worth 
note  that  an  administrative  body  should  never  be  made  a 
defendant  in  its  official  capacity;  the  suit  should  always 
be  brought  against  the  persons  composing  the  board  as 
private  parties.  The  theory  that  the  administration  can- 
not do  a  wrong  act  does  not  go  so  far  in  the  protection 
of  the  administration  as  to  the  individuals  composing 
the  administration ;  no  immunity  (^an  be  invoked  by  them. 
(42) 
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This  same  distinction  may  be  taken  in  tiie  case  of  a 
single  public  oflScer  as  well;  he  also  may  be  conceived 
of  in  one  view  as  an  official,  in  another  view  as  an  in- 
dividual. Gidley  v.  Palmerston,  3  Brod.  &  Bing.  275 
(1835),  is  often  cited  to  this  effect  One  Holland  was 
a  retired  clerk  upon  a  retiring  allowance  of  £200  a  year ; 
he  had  become  embarrassed  in  his  pecuniary  relations; 
and  the  Paymaster-General  had  suspended  a  part  of  his 
allowance  to  accrue  as  a  fund  for  liquidating  the  claims 
of  certain  half-pay  officers,  widows  and  other  persons 
upon  the  compassionate  list,  for  whom  Holland  had  act- 
ed as  agent.  The  executor  of  Holland  now  sued  Lord 
Palnierston,  Paymaster-General,  in  assumpsit,  alleging 
that  Parliament  had  placed  sufficient  funds  at  his  dis- 
posal to  pay  the  allowance,  whereupon  it  became  his  duty 
to  pay  it  over  in  each  year,  wherefore  he  might  be  said 
to  have  promised  to  pay  it  over. 

Dallas,  Chief  Justice,  took  this  difference :  On  these 
facts  the  question  arises:  whether,  upon  all  or  any  of 
the  counts  in  the  declaration,  the  present  action  can  be 
maintained;  and  we  think  that  it  cannot  be  maintained. 
It  is  not  pretended  that  the  defendant  is  to  be  charged 
in  respect  of  any  express  undertiiking  or  agreement  be- 
tween him  and  the  testator,  or  in  respect  of  anj^  other 
character  than  his  public  and  official  character  of  Secre- 
taiy  at  War.  On  principles  of  public  policy,  an  action 
Avill  not  lie  against  persons  acting  in  a  public  character 
and  situation,  which  from  their  very  nature  would  ex- 
pose them  to  an  infinite  multiplicity  of  actions;  that 
is  to  actions  at  the  instance  of  any  person  who  might 
suppose  himself  aggrieved;  and  though  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  actions  improperly  brought  would  fail,  and 
it  may  be  said  that  actions  properly  brought  should  suc- 
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etj  the  very  liability  to  an  unlimited  multiplicity 
k  woiildj  ill  all  prohability,  prevent  any  proper 
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ely  here,  since  these  are  general  principles  of  ad- 
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S  13.    Pnblio  action. 

Such,  therefore,  is  the  responsibility  of  the  oflBicer  to 
the  law  of  the  land  by  the  common  law  principle.  It  is  ^ 
a  rule  almost  without  exception  that  the  oflBicer  may  be 
impleaded  for  any  wrong  act  done  in  the  course  of  ad- 
ministration as  a  private  wrongdoer  may  be.  If  this  is , 
the  end  of  the  matter  the  state  in  time  of  stress  cani 
never  obtain  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  law^,  it  must  be 
admitted.  But  may  the  stiite  not  protect  its  officers 
from  suits  based  upon  acts  done  in  the  course  of  admin- 
istration by  some  special  legislation,  and  thereby  inay 
not  the  situation  be  saved?  This  was  the  gist  of  Mitch- 
ell V.  Clark,  110  U.  S.  633.  An  officer  of  the  United 
States  forces  during  the  rebellion  had  seized  and  with- 
held from  tlie  owners  two  store-bouses  in  St.  Xouis,  and 
this  was  a  syit  for  the  rent  due  for  these  three  mofiflis- 
Among  other  defenses  the  defendant  pleaded  12  United 
States  Statutes,  755,  Section  4,  as  follows :  That  any  or- 
der of  the  President,  or  under  his  authority,  made  at  any 
time  during  the  existence  of  the  present  rebellion,  shall 
be  a  defense  in  all  courts  to  any  action  or  prosecution^ 
civil  or  criminal,  pending  or  to  be  commenced,  for  any 
search,  seizure,  arrest  or  imprisonment,  made,  done  or 
committed,  or  acts  to  be  done  under  or  by  virtue  of  such 
order,  or  under  color  of  any  act  of  Congress,  and  such 
defense  may  be  made  by  special  plea  or  under  the  gen- 
eral issue.  In  pursuance  of  this  statute,  the  officer  made 
defendant  introduced  in  evidence  a  military  order  issu- 
ing from  Washington  conveyed  to  him  by  the  General  in 
command  of  his  department. 

HolBrook,  20  Oh.  St.  137;  Work  v.  Hoofnagle.  1  Yeates  506;  State 
V.  Ruth,  9  S.  Dak.  84;  Alvord  v.  Barrett,  16  Wis.  175;  Richmond 
V.  Long's  Adm'rs,  17  Grat.  375. 
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Mr.  Justice  Miller,  after  reciting  the  facts  in  the  fore- 
going language,  continued :  It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to 
discover  the  purpose  of  all  this  legislation.  Throughout 
a  large  part  of  the  theatre  of  the  civil  war  the  officers 
of  the  army  as  well  as  many  civil  officers  were  engaged 
in  the  discharge  of  very  delicate  duties  among  a  class  of 
people  who,  while  asserting  themselves  to  be  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  were  intensely  hostile  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  were  ready  and  anxious  at  all  times,  though 
professing  to  be  noncombatants,  to  render  every  aid  in 
their  power  to  those  engaged  in  active  efforts  to  over- 
throw the  government  and  destroy  the  union.  Some  spe- 
cial statutes  were  passed  after  delay  of  a  general  charac- 
ter, but  it  was  soon  seen  that  many  acts  had  probably 
been  done  by  these  officers  in  defense  of  the  life  of  the  na- 
tion for  which  no  authority  of  law  could  be  found,  though 
the  purpose  was  good  and  the  act  a  necessity.  That  an 
act  passed  after  the  event  which  in  effect  ratifies  what 
has  been  done,  and  declares  that  no  suit  shall  be  sus- 
tained against  the  party  acting  under  color  of  authority, 
is  valid,  so  far  as  Congress  could  have  conferred  author- 
ity before,  admits  of  no  doubt.  These  are  ordinary  acts 
of  indemnity  passed  by  all  governments  when  occasion 
requires  it. 

That  is  the  gist  of  this  case:  These  are  ordinary  acts 
of  indemnity  passed  by  all  governments  when  occasion 
requires  it.  The  inquiry  at  once  presents  itself,  how  can 
such  an  act  stand  as  constitutional  in  the  United  States? 
Such  a  statute  applied  to  matters  between  man  and  man 
could  not  be  valid;  it  would  deprive  the  party  wrouged 
of  his  fundamental  rights.  Yet  it  is  allowed  to  be  due 
process  of  law  to  protect  an  officer  from  the  consequences 
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of  an  act  done  in  the  course  of  administration,  and  prop- 
erly so  since  this  is  the  exercise  of  an  indispensable  gov- 
ernmental power  in  the  last  analysis.  This  can  apply  of 
course  only  to  the  ratification  of  such  acts  as  there  was 
constitutional  power  in  Congress  to  have  authorized  it 
it  had  acted  in  advance.  It  must  always  happen  that  in 
a  few  cases  for  actsj)erformed  in  good  faith  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  overpowering  emergency  there  would  be  no 
constitutional  power  to  make  them  good  by  subsequent 
legislation,  since  there  would  have  been  no  ix)wer  to  au- 
thorize the  seizure  or  the  arrest  by  precedent  legislation. 

Another  class  of  statutes  for  the  exoneration  of  pub- 
lic oflBcers  is  much  more  equitable  for  all  concerned. 
An  example  of  this  sort  is  United  States  v.  Sherman, 
98  U.  S*  565  (1878).  This  was  an  application  for  a  man- 
damus to  John  Sherman,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  com- 
manding him  to  pay  to  Alexander  McLeod,  the  relator^ 
the  sum  of  $4,279.94,  with  interest.  It  appeared  that 
the  relator  had  recovered  judgment  against  one  T.  C. 
Callicott,  a  supervising  special  agent  of  the  Treasury 
Department.  The  relator  thereupon  applied  to  the  court 
for  a  certificate  of  probable  cause  under  12  United  States 
Statutes,  741;  he  thereupon  presented  the  certificate  to 
the  Treasury  Department;  where  he  was  refused  pay- 
ment of  full  interest. 

Mr.  Justice  Stuong  refused  the  writ  as  prayed  for: 
The  twelfth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3, 
1863,  relative  to  suits  against  revenue  officere,  enacted 
that  where  a  recovery  shall  be  had  in  any  such  suit,  and 
the  court  shall  certify  that  there  was  probable  cause 
for  the  act  done  by  the  collector  or  other  officer,  or  that 
he  acted  under  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
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S 14.    Official. 

The  condition  of  the  law  governing  administration 
being  this,  that  the  administration  itself  could  not  be 
sued,  but  any  member  of  the  administration  might  be, 
the  attempt  has  often  been, made  in  appreciation  of  tliis 
situation  to  bring  a  suit  against  the  individiial  otticer, 
when  in  truth  what  is  wished  is  to  get  relief  against/ 
the  state  itself  by.  force  of  the  proceeding  against  t\\i\ 
officer.  A  latQ  case  reviewing  the  failure  ()f  this  at- 
tempt is  the  elaborate  case  of  Peiinoyer  v^  McConnaugliy, 
140  U.  S.  1  (18*91).  This  ^Vas  an  equitable  suit  against 
the  Governorj  Secretary  of  State,  and  Treasurer  of  Ore- 
gon, who  comprised  the  Board  of  T^nd  Commissioners, 
to  restrain  and  enjoin  them  from  selling  and  conveying 
a  large  tract  of  land  towliicji  plaintiff  claimed  title. 
x\n  act  of^the  Legislature^  of  Oregcm  ha^l  recjuired  the 
Board  of  ^^Commissioners  to  cancel  such  certificates  as 
his,  in  pursuance  of  which  the  commissioners  were  act- 
ing. There  was  a  demurrer  to  the  bill  on  the  ground 
that  the  suit  was -in  substance  againsjt  the  state. 

Mr.  Justice  Lamau  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court : 
The  immunity  of  a  state  from  suit  is  absolute  and  un- 
qualified, and  the  constitutional  provision  securing  it 
is  not  to  be  construed  so  as  to  place  the  state  within  the 
reach  of  the  process  of  the  court.  Accordingly,  it  is 
equally  well  settled  that  a  suit  against  the  officers  of 

V.  Secretary.  2  C.  P.  D.  445;  Dinsman  v.  Wilkes,  12  How.  390; 
MltcheU  V.  Clark,  110  U.  S.  633;  United  States  v.  Sherman,  98 
U.  S.  565;  Bayard  v.  United  States.  127  U.  S.  246;  Little  Rock,  etc..  R. 
R.  Co.  V.  Worthen,  46  Ark.  312;  Sumner  v.  Beeler,  50  Ind.  341; 
State  V.  Burke,  33  La.  Ann.  512;  Warren  v.  Kelley,  80  Me.  512; 
Fisher  v.  McGirr,  1  Gray,  1;  State  v.  Godwin,  123  N.  C.  697;  Wil- 
liams V.  Schmidt,  14  Ore.  470;  Campbell  v.  Sherman,  35  Wis.  103. 
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a  state  to  compel  them  to  do  acts  which  constitute  a 
performance  by  it  of  its  contracts,  is,  in  effect,  a  suit 
against  the  state  itself.  In  application  of  this  latter 
principle  two  classes  of  cases  have  appeared  in  the  de- 
cisions of  this  court,  and  it  is  in  determining  to  which 
class  a  i)articular  case  belongs  that  diflEering  views 
have  been  presented.  The  first  class  is  where  the  suit 
is  brought  against  the  oflBcers  of  the  state  as  represent- 
ing the  state's  action  and  liability,  thus  making  it, 
though  not  a  party  to  the  record,  the  real  party  agaihs^ 
whicli  the  judgment  will  so  operate  as  to  compel  it 
specifically  to  perform  its  contracts.  The  other  class 
is  where  a  suit  is  brought  against  defendants  who,  claim- 
ing to  act  as  oflBcers  of  the  state,  and  under  the  color 
of  an  unconstitutional  statute,  commit  acts  of  wrong 
and  injury  to  the  rights  and  property  of  the  plaintiff 
acquired  under  a  contract  with  the  state.  Such  suit 
whetlier  brought  to  recover  money  or  property  in  the 
hands  of  such  defendants,  unlawfully  taken  by  them  in 
behalf  of  the*  state,  or  for  compensation  in  damages,  or 
in  a  i)roper  case  where  the  remedy  at  law  is  inadecjuate 
for  an  injunction  to  iirevent  sucli  wrong  and  injury,  or 
for  a  mandamus  in  a  like  case  to  enforce  upon  the  de- 
fendant the  performance  of  a  plain  legal  duty,  purely 
ministerial — is  not  within  the  meaning  of  the  eleventh 
amendment  an  action  against  the  state.  It  cannot  be 
said,  therefore,  that  this  is  a  suit  against  the  state,  with- 
in that  amendment. 

This  general  controversy  has  been  of  gi'eat  historical 
importance  in  the  constitutional  history  of  the  United 
States.  Again  and  again,  when  some  one  or  other  of 
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the  states  has  attempted  to  stand  upon  its  immunity 
as  a  state,  suit  after  suit  has  been  instituted  against 
the  officers  of  the  state.  In  truth  these  officers  in  all 
of  these  suits  were  but  obeying  the  orders  of  their  gov- 
ernments, but  that  has  not  been  always  conceded  in  a 
straightforward  manner;  indeed  the  state  has  not  al- 
ways gotten  its  full  immunity;  there  has  been  some  suc- 
cess in  this  campaign  to  get  at  the  state  through  suits 
against  the  officers  of  the  state.  The  opinion  just  quot- 
ed is  the  outcome  of  long  years,  and  such  as  it  is,  it 
represents  the  American  view  upon  this  problem  of  ad- 
ministrative law. 

It  may  often  be  a  difficult  (luesticm  to  decide  wheth- 
er in  any  particular  case  the  suit  is  in  substance  against 
the  state  or  in  truth  simply  against  the  officer.  Bel- 
knap V.  Schild,  IGl  U.  S.  10  (1896)  is  hard  to  disentangle, 
since  in  part  it  is  against  the  government  and. in  part 
against  the  officer,  as  will  appear.  This  bill  for  an  in- 
junction was  filed  by  the  owners  of  letters  patent  for 
an  improvement  in  caisson  gates,  and  alleg(Hl  that  the 
defendants  infringed  the  patent  by  manufacturing  and 
using  such  gates.  In  the  defendants'  plea  to  the  whole 
bill,  and  in  that- of  the  Attorney-General  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  the  single  ground  of  each  was 
that  the  only  caisson  gate  that  the  defendants  had 
any  relation  with  was  not  made  by  them  and  was  not 
used  by  them  for  their  own  benefit,  but  was  made  and 
used  by  the  United  States  in  a  dry  dock  at  a  navy  yard, 
and  the  defendants' only  operated  it  and  used  it  as 
commandant,  constructor,  officer,  servant  and  employee 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Justice  Gray  treated  the  question  with  great  con- 
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sideration:  The  fact  so  pleaded  and  suggested  could 
not  consistently  with  previous  decisions  prevent  the  de- 
fendants from  being  held  liable  to  the  patentee  for  their 
own  infringement  of  his  patent.  There  was  no  error, 
therefore,  in  the  overruling.  But  the  Circuit  Court  erred 
in  awarding  an  injunction  against  the  defendants.  In 
the  present  case,  the  caisson  gate  was  a  part  of  the  dry- 
dock  in  a  navy  yard  of  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  then  had  both  the  title  and  the  possessioi^  of  the 
property.  Although  this  suit  was  not  brought  aj^inst 
the  United  States  by  name,  but  against  their  officei's 
and  agents  only,  nevertheless  so  far  as  the  bill  prayeil 
for  an  injunction,  the  United  States  was  the  only  real 
party,  against  whom  alone  in  fact,  the  relief  was  asked, 
and  against  whom  the  decree  would  eflEectively  operate ; 
the  plaintiflF  sought  to  control  the  defendants  in  their 
official  capacity,  and  in  the  exercise  of  their  official  func- 
tions, as  representatives  and  agents  of  the  United  States; 
and  thereby  to  defeat  the  use  by  the  United  States  of 
property  owned  and  used  by  the  United  States  for  the 
common  defense  and  general  welfare ;  and  therefore  the 
United  States  was  an  indispensable  party  to  enable  the 
court,  according  to  the  rules  which  govern  its  procedure, 
to  grant  the  relief  sought;  and  the  suit  could  not  be 
maintained  without  violating  the  principles  affirmed  in 
a  long  series  of  decisions  of  this  court. 

This  case  opens  a  new  field  of  inquiry.  This  is  the 
end  of  immunity  and  the  beginning  of  liability.  It  is 
important  that  suit  against  the  administration  in  what- 
ever form  must  always  fail;  and  as  was  said  in  the 
preface  to  this  chapter,  that  is  a  fundamental  condition . 
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under  which  administration  must  go  on  under  our  sys- 
tem. But  it  is  of  overshadowing  importance  that  of 
everj'  act  done  in  administration  by  any  oflflcer  there 
may  be  judicial  inquiry;  and  for  every  act  done  in  the 
execution  of  law  by  any  officer  without  justification  of 
law  there  may  be  judgment  against  the  officer.  That 
is  an  elementary  proposition,  in  administrative  law 
under  our  system — the  responsibility  of  every  public 
officer  to  the  law  of  the  land  for  every  act  done  in  ad- 
ministration.^^ 

S  15.    Personal. 

This,  then,  is  a  first  principle  in  our  administrative 
law:  that  the  officer  may  always  be  impleaded  as  a  pri- 
vate individuaL  A  few  cases  from  the  mass  of  the  au- 
thorities only  need  be  recited  for  the  principal  doctrine. 
Mostyn  v.  Fabrigas,  1  Cowp.  161  (1774),  has  been  often 
remarked.  This  was  an  action  by  Fabrigas  against  Mos- 
tyn brought  in  the  English  Common  Pleas  for  false  im-. 
prisonment  for  a  period  of  eight  months  in  the  Island 
of  Minorca.  The  defendant  pleaded  a  special  justifica- 
tion that  he  was  at  the  time  Governor  of  Slinorca,  and 

11  Official. — Osborn  v.  Bank,  9  Wheat.  738;  Louisiana  v.  Jumel, 
107  U.  B.  711;  Poindexter  v.  Greenhow,  114  U.  S.  270;  In  Re  Ayers, 
123  U.  S.  443;  Pennoyer  v.  McConnaughy,  140  U.  S.  1;  United 
States  V.  Clark.  31  Fed.  710;  In  Re  Fair,  100  Fed.  149;  Wolffe  v. 
State,  79  Ala.  201;  Lee  v.  Huff,  61  Ark.  494;  Nougues  v.  Douglass, 
7  Cal.  65;  Sharps*  Mfg.  Co.  v.  Rowan,  34  Conn.  332;  McCord  v.  High,  24 
la.  336;  Strlckfaden  v.  Zipprlck,  49  111.  286;  Lecourt  v.  Gaster, 
60  La.  Ann.  521;  Michigan  Bank  v.  Hastings,  1  Doug.  241;  New- 
man V.  Elam,  30  Miss.  507;  Beckham  v.  Nacke,  56  Mo.  546;  Northern 
Pac.  R.  Co.  V.  Garland,  5  Mont.  146;  State  v.  Kruttschnltt,  4  Nev. 
178;  Scudder  v.  Trenton,  etc.,  Co.,  1  N.  J.  Eq.  694;  Woolley  v.  Bald- 
win, 101  N.  Y.  688;  Yealy  v.  Fink,  43  Pa.  St  212;  Water  Power  Co.  v. 
Electric  Co.,  43  S.  C.  168;  McKlnney  v.  Robinson,  84  Tex.  489;  Kerr 
V.  Woolley,  3  Utah  456;  Board  of  Public  Works  v.  Gannt,  76  .Va.  456. 
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rouit  of  justice  such  a  monstrous  propositic 
a  ^ov(M*nor  acting  h\  virtue*  of  letters  patent 
*!:r(»at  seal  is  accountable  only  to  (Jod,  and  hij 
sciences  that  In*  is  absolutely  desimtie,  and 
plundcM*  and  affect  his  Majesty's  subjects,  bot 
lil)erty  and  property,  \vith  immunity, — is  a  d(K 
cannot   Ix^   maintained.     Tlierefore,   in   every 
which   I  see  the  subject,  I  am  of  opinion  th; 
tion  holds  (emphatically  against  the  governor, 
not  hold  in  the  case  of  any  other  person. 

As  a  matter  of  <-onstituti(mal  history  in  Eng 
is  the  final  and  emphatic  case  which  marks  i 
tion  of  t\w  principal  doctrine  bejond  any  si 
questicm.  In  this  same  last  quarter  of  the  e 
<entury  tin*  whole  doctrine  hutig  in  the  balan 
cas(»s  of  i\w  general  warrants  where  the  go 
openly  denuuided  the  immunity  of  its  oflBcers  fi 
cial  inepiiry.  Since  those  times  it  has  been 
knowhMlge  that  any  officer  may  be  sued.  Ind< 
against  officers  are  of  such  everyday  occurren 
courts  that  it  causes  no  comment  whatever  wh< 
lie  officer  is  a  party  defendant.  It  is  rather 
contemplated  in  taking  public  office;  for  few  < 
a  term  in  any  position  of  imnorfmipn  ^i-ui*^"^  »^ 
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That  principle  which  makes  any  officer  under  any 
circumstances  liable  in  damages  for  any  act  done  in  en- 
forcement of  the  law  which  may  prove  to  have  been  done 
witlumt  justiflcati(m  of  law,  when  the  matter  is  later 
examined,  was  not  pushed  to  extreme  cases  without  liti- 
gation. As  important  a  state  trial  as  one  can  find  in 
the  Supreme  Court  is  I^ittle  v.  Barremc*,  2  Cr.  170 
(1804).  On  the  2nd  of  December,  1799,  the  Danish 
brigantine  Flying  IMsh,  Barreme,  owner,  was  captured 
near  the  island  of  Uispaniohi  by  the  American  frigate 
Boston  upcm  suspicion  of  violating  the  non-intercourse 
act.  Captain  Little,  the  Commander  of  th(»  Boston,  act- 
ed in  strict  accordance  with  orders  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  making  the  seizure;  it  later  ap- 
peared in  proof  that  the  Flying  Fish  had  not  in  trutl 
violated  the  statute;  thereupon  damages  were  assessed 
against  Little. 

Chief  Justice  Maksiiall  delivered  the  oi)inion :  I 
was  at  first  strongly  incliiuMl  to  think  that  wh(»re  in 
(MUise(iuence  of  orders  from  legitimate  authority  a  ves- 
sel is  seized  with  pure  intentiou  the  claim  of  tin*  in- 
juri^d  party  for  danuiges  would  be  against  that  govern- 
nu»nt  from  which  the  orders  jn'oceeded,  and  would  be 
a  proper  subject  for  negotiation.  But  I  have  beeu  con-, 
vinced  that  I  was  mistaken  and  I  have  receded  from  this 
lirst  opinion.  I  acipiiesce  in  that  of  uiy  brethren  wjiich  . 
is  that  the  instructions  cannot  change*  the  nature  of 
the  transaction  oi*  legalize  an  act  which  without  those 
iustructions  would  have'beim  a  plain  trespass.  It  be- 
comes then  unnecessary  to  Inquin*  wh(4her  probable 
cause  exists;- Captain  Little,  fhen,  must  lu*  answerable 
in  damages. 
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The  great  risks  in  accepting  public  office  in  this  state 
of  the  law  have  l)e<*n  connnented  upon  again  and  again. 
In  brief,  tliey  are  these:  If  any  person  imagine  that 
he  has  been  aggrieveil  by  any  public  officer,  if  lu*  be- " 
lieves  any  public  officer  to  blame  for  any  damages  he 
may  have  suffered,  he  may  bring  a  suit  against-the  of- 
ficer; even  if  successful  in  that  litigation,  the  officer  is 
put  to  the  delays  and  expenses  of  litigation.  More  than 
that,  if  that  officer,  it  may  be  proved,  has  deviated  ever 
so  little  from  his  legal  authority,  if,  with  the  best  of 
intention  or  with  the  best  of  intelligence,  he  makes  a 
mistake  of  law  in  interpreting  his  powers,  or  if  he  makes 
a  mistake  of  fact  applying  the  law  to  a  particular  case, 
he  is  by  the  principal  doctrine,  if  applied  to  its  logical 
conclusion,  liable  as  a  private  wrong-doer,  and  respon- 
sible in  such  damages  as  may  be  proved.^^ 

§  16.     Conclusion. 

The  necessary  thing  now  is  to  accommodate  these 
two  doctrines.  On  the  one  hand  is  the  law  that  in  gov- 
ernmental action  the  officer  is  irresponsible;  on  the 
other  hand  is  the  law  that  in  personal  action  the  officer 
is  responsible.  The  problem  is  to  protect  the  officer 
fi'om  the  crushing  effect  of  these  rules.  This  is  done  in 
this  wise:     If  the  officer  does  an  act  in  the  course  of 

i:i  Personal.— Ashby  v.  White,  2  Ld.  Raym.  938;  Entlck  v.  Car- 
rington.  2  Wils.  275:  Amy  v.  Supervisors,  11  WaU.  136;  Belknap 
V.  Schild,  161  U.  S.  10:  Briggs  v.  Coleman,  51  Ala.  561;  McClure 
V.  Hill.  36  Ark.  268;  Hartford  Bank  v.  Waterman,  26  Conn.  324; 
Collins  V.  McDanlel,  66  Ga.  203;  Porter  v.  Thomson,  22  la.  391; 
Lecourt  v.  Gaster,  50  La.  Ann.  521;  Nowell  v.  Wright,  3  Allen  166; 
Amperse  v.  Winslow,  75  Mich.  234;  Merritt  v.  McNally,  14  Mont. 
228:  Basset  t  v.  Fish.  75  N.  Y.  303;  Holt  v.  McLean,  75  N.  C.  347; 
State  V.  Doyle,  40  Wis.  204. 
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administration  it  will  be  held  a  governmental  act  if  it 
is  within  his  authoritj.  An  act  is  within  his  authority 
if  it  is  within  his  discretion.  Therefore,  if  any  officer 
act  within  the  discretion,  discretion  which  has  been  vest- 
ed in  him,  he  is  irresponsible.  Only  if  the  duty  of  the 
officer  left  no  discretion  to  him  in  the  premises,  can 
it  be  said  with  truth  that  what  he  does  contrary  to  that 
duty  is  his  personal  act,  for  which  he  should  be  held 
liable  as  a  private  person.  In  this  way  an  official  gets 
protection  in  most  of  his  action  in  the  course  of  admin- 
istration. 

There  is  danger  in  too  great  insistence  upon  the  neg- 
ative doctrine  applicable  only  to  improper  administra- 
tion, that  wiien  there  is  no  justification  of  law  the  offi- 
cer will  be  liable.  For  the  positive  doctrine  applicable 
to  proper  administration,  that  when  there  is  justification 
of  law  the  officer  is  not  liable,  may  be  for  the  moment 
forgotten.  One  such  case  is  Stiite  v.  Knoxville,  12  Lea, 
146.  This  was  an  indictment  for  nuisance.  In  tlie 
proof  it  appeared  tliat  because  of  an  epidemic  of  the 
smallpox  the  public  authorities  in  the  City  of  Knox- 
ville had  been  driven*  to  active  measures  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease.  Among  the  prec^autionary  meas- 
ures taken,  the  clothing,  beds  and  bedsteads  used  by 
persons  who  had  the  disease  at  the  pest  liouse  were  reg- 
ularly burned  in  pits  upon  the  hospital  grounds.  The 
smoke  and  scent  of  these  fires  were  at  times  offensive 
to  people  living  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Upon  these  facts  Mr.  Justice  Fukeman  delivered  tlie 
only  opinion  possible :  There  are  cases  when  it  becomes 
necessary  for  the  public  authorities  to  interfere  with  the 
control  by  parties  of  their  property,  and  even  destroy  it, 
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jHluvadiiifr  of  ^  tires  the  ravages  of  a  i)estil 
vanee  of  a  hostile  anny,  or  any  public  ea 
rule  apjilieable  to  the  present  case  is  ther 
the  act  was  done  by  public  authority  or  sail 
j^ood  faith  and  was  done  for  the  public  sj 
previMit  the  spread  of  disease,  and  such  in( 
ai(*  usually  resorti»d  to  and  approved  by  me< 
in  such  cases,  and  was  done  w'ith  reasonal 
r<»<,rard  for  the  safety  of  others,  then  the  j 
justiti(Hl  in  what  they  did. 

Here  the  action  by  the  public  oflScers  w. 
because  the  law  is  that  under  such  circum 
steps  t^ken  were  proper.     This  principle  in  i 
able  applications  is  at  the  bottom  of  most  < 
of  administrative  law  which  is  the  subject  o 
tis(».     IndeiHl,  the  elaboration  of  this  conce 
authority  of  the  law  must  always  be  found 
istrative  action,  is  the  real  substance  of  any 
of   administrative    law    under   our    system, 
scope  the  administration  may  claim  with  i 
found  inside  the  law  upon  justitication  there 
ity  shown,  and  not  outside  the  law,  for  no 
ists.     This  whole  doctrine  from  which  the  i 
tion  has  its  authoHfv   oiwi  — i  -^      '  •  - 
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side  is  responsibility.  When  in  the  Mexican  war  Colonel 
Doniphan  commenced  his  march  for  Chihuahua,  Har- 
mony, a  trader,  followed  in  the  rear  with  a  mule  train 
and  sold  to  the  inhabitants,  as  opportunity  offered. 
But  after  they  had  entered  that  province  and  were  al)out 
to  proceed  in  an  attack  against  the  city  of  that  name, 
distant  about  three  hundred  miles,  Harmony  determined 
to  proceed  upon  no  such  hazardous  expedition.  When 
this  determination  was  made  known  to  tlie  commander 
he  gave  orders  to  Colonel  ^Htchell  to  compel  him  to 
remain;  later  in  the  battle  of  Sacramento  his  wagon^^, 
mules,  and  goods  were  usc^d  in  the  public  service,  and 
so  when  the  Mexicans  regained  possession  of  the  place 
all  his  property  was  lost. 

Chief  Justice  Taxky  considered  the  various  aspects 
of  the  case  at  length :  The  instruction  is  objected  to 
(m  the  ground  that  it  restricts  the  power  of  the  officer 
within  narrower  limits  than  the  law  will  justify.  And 
that  when  troops  are  employed  in  an  expedition  into 
an  enemj-'s  country,  where  the  dang(»rs  that  meet  them 
cannot  always  be  foreseen  and  where  they  are  cut  off 
from  aid  from  their  own  government,  the  commanding 
officer  must  necessarily  be  intrusted  with  some  discre- 
tionary power  as  to  the  measure  he  should  adoi)t ;  and, 
if  he  acts  honestly,  and  to  the  l)est  of  his  judgment,  the 
law  will  protect.  But  it  must  be  remembere<l  that  the 
question  here  is  not  as  to  the  discretion  h(^  may  exer- 
cise in  his  military  operations,  or  in  relation  to  those 
who  are  under  his  command.  His  distance*  from  home 
and  the  duties  in  which  he  is  engaged,  cannot  enlarge 
his  power  over  the  property  of  a  citizen,  nor  give  to 
him  in  that  resi)ect  any  authority  which  he  would  not, 
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private  property  may  lawfully  be  imp 
public  service  or  taken  for  the  public  us< 
ably,  in  such  cases,  the  government  is 
full  compensation  to  the  owner;  but  th 
a  trespasser.     Every  case  must  depend 
circumstances.     It  is  the  emergency  that 
and  the  emergency  must  be  shown  to  e 
taking  can  be  justified.     In  deciding  upon 
however,  the  state  of  the  facts  as  they  a 
oflBcer  at  the  time  he  acted  must  goven 
But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  show  that  he 
honest  judgment  and  took  the  property  t 
public  service;  he  must  show  by  proof  t 
character  of  the  emergency  such  as  he  h 
grounds  to  believe  it  to  be,  and  it  is  then 
say,  whether  it  was  so  pressing  as  not  tc 
lay.     No  case  of  peril  or  danger  has  been 
would  lay  a  foundation  for  taking  poss 
goods  of  Harmony  at  San  Elisario,  on 
either  as  respects  the  state  of  the  country  « 
the  public  enemy. 

There  is  no  privilege,  therefore,  for  a< 
that  an  act  is  done  in  the  course  of  «Hti 
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fact  that  an  act  was  done  in  the  course  of  administration 
constitutes  no  justification;  there  is  no  privilege  for 
the  officer  that  he  can  plead  as  any  mitigation.  If  no 
scope  should  be  given  an  administration  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws,  the  certain  result  would  be  inaction 
in  execution,  and  a  stoppage  in  the  affairs  of  the  gov- 
ernment; for  no  officer  would  act  promptly  if  he  must 
always  act  at  his  peril.  It  must  be  found  then,  upon 
further  examination  into  the  rule  that  the  officer  is 
answerable,  that  there  is  some  escape  from  it  in  some 
cases,  (whenever  an  officer  has  discretion  vested  in  him 
by  the  law  he  is  irresponsible  in  every  act  that  he  nun- 
do  within  that  discretion.)  In  this  way  the  doctrine  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  officer  is  mitigated. 
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§  17.    Introduction. 

Id  every  government  constitutional  in  ai 
is  a  division  into  three  departments :  the  1 
executive,  and  the  judicial.  Each  of  these 
is  independent.  Its  independence  is  a  cc 
taken  into  the  account  in  any  discussion  c 
of  the  administration.  As  the  departme 
diiiate,  the  executive  cannot  be  subordim 
of  the  departments  by  any  means.  This 
consequence  of  the  division  of  the  departi 

The  separation  of  powers  in  government 
into  tlie  same  account.     The  usual  distribi 
low  the  same  division.     There  are  three  f 

tions  of  (rnvprnmonf  •    lonrialofi»»rk    /^-w^vrt,-!*-:^^ 
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to  a  confusion  of  powers.     This  is  the  legal  consequence 
of  the  separation  of  powei*s. 

§  18.    Separation  of  departments. 

In  last  analysis,  as  we  have  seen,  all  governmental 
power  relates  hack  to  the  sovereign.  In  any  separation 
of  departments,  therefore,  each  department  exercises 
sovereignty;  each  in  its  own  sphere  is  beyond  control 
even  of  the  others.  What  division  of  powers  there  shall 
be  between  the  departments  is  a  high  question  of  state 
beyond  any  rules,  a  division  which  may  be  made  in  one 
way  in  one  nation,  or  in  another  way  in  another  nation. 
Forms  of  government  may  differ.  This  essential  unity 
back  of  it  all  in  government  as  a  whole  gives  iK>litical 
science  its  universal  character.  All  exercise  of  gov- 
ernmental power  through  all  the  departments  is  upon 
the  same  basis  then ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  an  abstract 
theory  which  makes  the  great  departments  of  govern- 
ment co-ordinate,  each  l>eyond  the  control  of  the  otli- 
ers  in  its  action;  it  is  rather  a  fundamental  condition. 
As  this  discussion  goes  on,  the  precise  values  to  be  given 
to  the  various  rules  which  make  up  the  law  upon  the 
separation  of  power's  will  often  prove  to  involve  most 
subtle  distinctions,  it  is  feared. 

This  theory  of  the  necessiiry  separation  of  powers  in 
government  has  been  held  from  the  beginning  of  sjiecu- 
lation  upon  matters  of  state  to  be  an  elementary  prin- 
ciple. In  the  ancient  world  Aristotle  in  his  Politics 
laid  it  down  as  accepted  that  in  every  form  of  govern- 
ment there  are  three  departments, — these  three,  one  is 
the  part  that  delil)erates,  the  second  is  that  which  has 
to  do  with  public  offices,  and  the  third  is  the  judicial 
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part.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Bennaissance,  these  in- 
quiries began  anew ;  tliat  most  remarkable  book  tlie  De- 
fensor Pacis  of  Marsillio  of  Padua,  in  intricate  way, 
sets  forth  tlie  essential  division  in  the  government  be- 
tween the  giving  of  law,  the  enforcing  of  it,  and  the 
judging  of  it.  Just  before  the  French  Revolution  was 
a  time  of  speculation  in  theories  of  government  such  as 
the  world  has  never  seen ;  in  that  time  in  his  Esprit  de 
Tx)i8,  Montesquieu  laid  down  the  theory  in  final  form : 
there  are  in  each  state  three  sorts  of  powers,  the  legis- 
lative power,  the  executive  power,  and  the  judicial 
power. 

The  direct  effect  of  this  theory  of  the  separation  of 
powers  in  determining  the  framework  of  governments 
in  the  United  States  can  be  proved  by  the  express  dec- 
larations of  the  makers  of  the  original  constitutions. 
No  one  with  any  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of 
that  period  can  have  any  doubt  that  his  theory  of  the 
separation  of  the  departments  is  at  the  basis  of  our 
(constitutional  structure.  It  is  so  in  form ;  in  tlie  typical 
constitution  in  the  United  States,  one  article  is  devoted 
to  the  construction  of  the  legislature,  another  article 
to  the  erection  of  the  judiciary,  another  to  the  creation 
of  the  executive.  The  suggestion  that  is  in  this  is  that 
the  three  departments  have  an  equal  origin  in  the  con- 
stitution; it  must  therefore  be  a  principle  that  they 
are  co-ordinate. 

A  constitution  which  so  divides  the  departments  of 
government  must  be  obeyed;  legislation  that  contra- 
venes such  a  constitution  must  be  held  void.  An  in- 
stance of  the  application  of  this  rule  is  seen  in  Auditor 
V.  Atchison,  etc.,  R.  R.,  6  Kan.  506  (1870)— an  im- 
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poi*tant  problem  in  view  of  the  amount  of  legislation 
governing  the  administration  of  tlie  matter  of  taxation. 
In  this  commonwealth  a  Board  of  Appraisers  and  As- 
sessors was  established  by  law  to  assess  railroad  property. 
The  property  of  the  railroad  here  in  the  litigation  was  as- 
sessed and  the  assessment  was  deposited  with  the  Auditor 
of  the  State  together  with  the  full  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings. The  auditor  appealed  from  the  assessment  as  too 
low  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas  in  accordance 
with  the  clause  in  the  statutes  providing  such  appeal. 
The  ai)peal  being  filed,  the  railroad  moved  the  court  to 
dismiss  it  on  ground  of  want  of  jurisdiction  because  of 
the  unconstitutionality  of  the  statute. 

Kingman  would  not  entertain  the  appeal :  The  legis- 
lature is  restricted  to  the  grant  of  appeals  in  their  na- 
ture and  essence  judicial  in  their  character.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  claim  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  legis- 
lature to  clothe  this  court  with  authority  to  review  acts 
purely  executive  in  their  character,  by  giving  an  ap- 
peal to  this  court.  Many  of  the  duties  which  the  ex- 
ecutive is  called  upon  to  perform  require  great  care 
and  judgment  in  deciding  how  to  act.  Yet,  when  the 
decision  is  made  an  api)eal  could  not  be  given  to  tliis 
court  for  that  would  give  to  the  court  executive  powers; 
as  well  as  judicial — ^a  power  as  dangerous  to  good  gov- 
ernment as  it  is  subversive  of  the  constitution  wliich: 
has  carefully  kept  separate  the  executive,  legislative 
and  judicial  departments  of  the  government.  It  cer- 
tainly could  not  be  so,  or  it  would  of  necessity  obliterate 
the  lines  by  which  the  framers  of  that  instrument  sought 
to  keep  separate  and  distinct,  the  three  branches  of  our 

government. 
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prindple  of  the  independence  of  the  iHliiiiiiis- 

nnmt  not  l>e  imposed  Um  fiii\  however,  ujKm  the 

|<>ns  of  eonHtitiitinnal  i^vernment  in  the  United 

It  iriiiy  1m*  well  to  cite  one  renuirkable  claim  of 
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as  unconstitutioBal  otherwise  than  is  any  superior  ex- 
ecutive officer  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  as- 
certaining what  the  law  is  in  order  to  govern  his  ac- 
tions. 

As  an  abstraction  this  ruling  is  perfect  in  its  logic. 
If  you  have  three  departments  of  government,  each  ab- 
solute in  its  independence  granted,  the  next  step  is  to 
say  that  the  constitution  addresses  itself  to  each,  so 
that  each  must  decide  the  question  of  constitutionality 
of  the  acts  of  the  other,  and  of  its  own  acts  in  pursu- 
ance of  any  action  of  its  own,  since  in  that  view  it  is 
impossible  that  any  one  of  the  departments  should  as- 
sume preponderance  in  any  inquiry  over  the  action  of 
any  of  the  others.  All  that  is  the  logic  of  a  constitu- 
tion ;  so  in  France  with  a  constitution  which  establishes 
the  three  departments  of  the  government,  the  legislative, 
judicial,  and  the  executive,  the  conclusion  is  reached 
that  no  one  of  these  three  departments  can  do  wrong 
in  the  eye  of  the  other.  Whatever  the  legislature  enacts 
must  be  regarded  as  constitutional,  whatever  the  judi- 
ciary decides  is  final,  whatever  the  executive  does  is 
well  done.  In  France,  therefore,  the  judiciary  cannot 
doubt  the  validity  of  any  statute  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature, nor  question  the  propriety  of  any  ofiicial  action 
of  the  executive. 

This  is  not  so  in  the  United  States;  we  have  another 
view  of  the  function  of  the  judiciary  foundcni  in  our 
history  and  continued  in  our  policy.  Under  our  sys- 
tem the  courts  in  last  resort  may  inquire  into  the  con- 
stitutionality of  legislation  and  the  validity  of  adminis- 
tration. Notwithstanding  this,  it  would  seem  that  the 
courts  should  give  a  certain  weight  to  the  separation 
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De  ullowea.  The  same  attitude  should  be 
the  executive  department;  unless  official  ac 
ly  in  conflict  with  law,  it  should  be  su 
since  that  is  the  office  of  administration.  1 
N  be  in  last  resort  that  the  judiciary  should 
|ecutive  action.  Whenever  there  is  doubt 
cration,  as  an  independent  department,  st 
be  given  the  doubt.^^ 

§  19.    Independence. 

The  proposition  that  each  of  the  three 
of  the  government  is  co-ordinate  involves  t 
that  no  one  of  the  departments  can  call  th* 
count  in  a  direct  proceeding  brought  agai 
certain  extent  this  is  the  fact;  that  neithc 

IT  Separation  of  the  Departments. — Worcester  v. 
570;  Mississippi  v.  Johnson,  4  WaH.  475;  Fox  v. 
Ala.  51;  Ex  parte  Allen,  26  Ark.  9;  Ex  parte  Shrad 
Land  Co.  v.  Routt,  17  Colo.  156;  State  v.  Staub, 
In  re  Miller,  5  Mackey,  507;  McWhorter  v.  Pena 
Fla.  417;  Milliard  v.  Connelly,  7  Ga.  179;  Peopb 
111.  229;  State  v.  Hyde,  121  Ind.  20;  Brown  v.  Du! 
Auditor  v.  Atchison,  etc.,  R.  R.,  6  Kan.  500;  State  v. 
La.  Ann.  156;  Dennett,  Petitioner,  32  Me.  508;  Bal 
15  Md.  457;  Supervisors  of  Election,  114  Mass.  247; 
but,  24  Mich.  63;  State  v.  Dike.  20  Minn.  363;  Stat 
115  Mo.  36;  Vicksburg  &  M.  R.  Co.  v.  Lowry,  61  Mist 
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ers  can  have  any  position  to  command  the  other.  Our 
first  great  state  trial,  United  States  v.  Aaron  Burr,  1\h1. 
Cas.  Xo.  14,692  (1806),  should  have  made  this  inherent 
lack  of  power  in  such  an  attempt  plain  once  for  all. 
In  this  was  a  motion  for  a  subpoena  duces  tecum  di- 
rected to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  granted  the  motion:  The 
obligation  to  respond  to  process,  he  said,  is  a  general 
one.  The  King  in  England,  perhaps,  may  give  his  tes- 
timony. It  is  said  to  be  incompatible  with  his  dig- 
nity to  appear  under  process  of  the  court.  But  the 
President  is  altogether  different  from  the  King.  By 
the  constitution  of  Great  Britain  the  crown  is  heredi- 
tary, and  the  monarch  can  never  be  a  subject;  by  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  the  President  is  elect- 
ed from  the  people  and  returns  to  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple again.  If  upon  any  principle  the  President  should 
be  made  an  exception,  it  would  be  upon  grounds  of  ex- 
pediency, his  office  requiring  his  time;  but  that  could 
be  arranged  for.  So  Marshall  issued  his  subpoena ;  but 
Jefferson  refused  to  obey  it;  and  Marshall  had  no  way 
to  enforce  it. 

Once  only  has  the  possibility  of  directing  the  Presi- 
dent been  suggested  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  in  Mississippi  v.  Johnson,  4  Wall.  475  (1866). 
This  was  a  motion  made  on  behalf  of  the  state  of  Mis- 
sissippi for  leave  to  file  a  bill  in  the  name  of  the  state, 
praying  this  court  to  enjoin  and  restrain  Andrew  John- 
son, a  citizen  of  the  state  of  Tennessee  and  President 
of  the  United  States  and  his  officers  and  agents  for  that 
purpose,  and  especially  one  Ord,  military  commander, 
from  executing  or  in  any  manner  carrying  into  effect 
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irts   nf   r<ni;n"t*ss   named    in    tlie  bills   commonly 
i  us  the  UiH'f instruction  Ai^ts,     The  bill  complained 
rii\H}  of  power  &o  broofl  was  never  before  vested 
iiilitai'v  (ouimander  in  any  government,  sim^  it 
ccd  all  those*  subjects  over  which  states  have  re- 
1    the  power  of   lejofi elation   for   themselves.     The 
irthtn-  char^:*^]   that  in   their  i^plnkai  and   belief 
lid    AemIicw    Johnson,   President,   in   violation   of 
yvrd  rights  of  tlie  states  and  in  violation  of  the 
niMnii,  wniild  proceed,  notwithstantliii^r  his  veto, 
-i  a  niere  ministerial  duty,  to  the  execution  of  the 
cts  as  thou«rli  they  were  the  law  of  the  land,  which 
]trn\r  h(*  wrnild  not  do  ho  if  he  had  any  di«ere* 
TIk*  Attorney  (fcneral  objecteii  to  the  bill  in  limine 
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as  absurd  and  excessive  extravagance.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  instance  before  us  the  interposition  of  the  court 
is  not  sought  to  enforce  action  by  the  executive  under 
constitutional  legislation,  but  to  restrain  sucli  action 
under  legislation  alleged  to  be  unconstitutional.  But 
we  are  unable  to  perceive  that  this  circumstance  takes 
the  case  out  of  the  general  principles  which  forbid  judi- 
cial interference  in  the  exercise  of  executive  discretion. 
Congress  is  a  legislative  department  of  the  government; 
the  President  is  the  executive*  department.  Neither  can 
be  restraincHl  in  its  action  by  the  judicial  department, 
though  the  acts  of  both  when  performed  are,  in  proper 
cases,  subject  to  his  cognizance.  We  are  fully  satisfi(»d 
this  <*ourt  has  no  jurisdiction  of  a  bill  to  enjoin  the 
President  in  the  performance  of  his  official  duties;  and 
that  no  such  bill  ought  to  be  received  by  us. 

This  case  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  chief  ilvH-isicms 
in  our  administrative  law,  for  it  settles  beyond  ([ues- 
tion  one  of  the  fundamental  principles.  The  President 
cannot  be  commanded  by  the  courts,  since  the  Presi- 
dent himself  is  the  executive  department.  As  all  of 
the  departments  are  co-ordinate,  all  of  the  departments 
are  independent.  But  suppose  the  judiciary  should  re- 
nounce this  principle  and  should  direct  a  mandamus  for 
exampl(»  against  the  l^resident ;  who  would  enforce  that 
decree?  Not  the  United  States  Marshal,  for  he  is  an 
administrative  subordinate  of  the  President.  The  truth 
is  that  the  execution  of  such  an  order  is  impossible, 
since  all  the  powers  of  enforcement  of  law  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  President  should  he  be  advised  to  hold  his 
ground.  Such  an  impossibility  makes  any  claim  for- 
ever idle,  it  would  seem. 
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;e  statements  cannot  he  made  without  fjnalifica- 

^<  Mil  use  I  lie  (itTvernor  of  the  state  m  nut  always 

like  the  President  of  the  United  States,    There 

naie  rnntrut  iu  tlie  authorities  upon  this  point; 

he  hi*^t  to  defer  discussion  upon  tiiis  point  until 

npnu  eaeh  side  is  *?tated.     On  one  side  is  People 

tJovirnor,  til)  Midi,  :I20   (1874).     This  was  an 

\1ion  fur  an  tnder  reiiuirhig  the  Govenior  to  show 

why  lie  had  not  issued  a  certificate  of  construe- 

li  was  claiuiHl  that  Avhether  he  should  issue  it 

was  a  question  for  tlie  judiciary  to  determine. 

nut  upon  a  preliminary  consideration  of  the  pe- 

declincd  to  t^ntcrtaiii  the  fsuit  upon  the  p'ound 

I  nf  jurisdiction  in  the  judiciary  to  direct  a  man- 
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question  of  immunity  from  coercion  by  tlie  courts,  the 
Governor  of  a  state  occupies  a  position  analogous  rath- 
er to  the  IJresident  of  the  United  States,  than  to  any 
inferior  oflBcers  of  the  Executive  Department.  As  to 
all  authority  therefore  confided  to  the  Governor,  wheth- 
er by  the  constitution  or  by  statute,  it  will  be  presumed 
that  the  power  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Executive  De- 
partment and  therefore  it  cannot  be  subject  to  coercion 
by  judicial  process. 

The  leading  case  on  the  other  side  of  the  controversy 
is  State  v.  Chase,  5  Oh.  St.  528  (1856).  This,  too, 
was  an  application  for  the  allowance  of  a  writ  of 
peremptory  mandamus.  It  was  provided  then  in  the 
law  governing  the  incorporation  of  banks  in  Ohio,  that 
the  organization  should  be  examined  and  certified  to  the 
Governor,  who,  should  he  be  satisfied  that  the  law  had 
been  in  all  respects  complied  with,  issue  his  proclama- 
tion that  the  company  was  authorized  to  begin  business. 
The  relators  alleged  that  in  fact  all  the  conditions  preced- 
ent to  incorporation  had  been  fulfilled  by  them,  not- 
withstanding which  the  Governor  as  yet  had  refused  to 
issue  the  proclamation.  The  court  would  not  listen  to 
a  plea  of  improper  jurisdiction,  but  went  into  the  merits 
of  the  matter. 

In  the  opinion  Bartley^  the  Chief  Justice,  discussed 
first  this  question :  Whether  the  Governor  can  be  con- 
trolled in  his  official  action  by  the  authority  of  a  writ 
of  mandamus  from  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  claimed 
on  the  part  of  the  defense,  he  said,  that  inasmuch  as  the 
government  by  the  constitution  is  divided  into  three 
separate  and  co-ordinate  departments,  the  legislative, 
the  executive  and  the  judicial,  it  necessarily  follows  that 
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v..  .t  wu  inrurv,  nuiier  than 

TiHlrr  our  system  of  ^ovornineut,  no  office 
abovo  {\\v  ivsiraininj:  authority  of  the  hiw 
I  hi*  r\rnisi»  of  a  iliscretion  vested  by  law  no 
riaiiii  exempt i<»n  from  judieial  inquiry.     It  it^ 
ron\  hy  the  jhtsom  to  whom  the  writ  is  di 
the  nature  of  the  tliin«j:  to  1h*  done  that  the  p 
lmpropri<»ty  of  issnins  a  mandamus  is  to  Ik?  d 
Th«»re  is  nolhinji;  in  the  nature  of  the  ehiel 
otlht*  of  this  slat4»  whieh  prevents  the  perfc 
duties  merely   ministerial  InMng  enjoimnl  or 
iM'uor. 

The  (|U(*stions  whieh  arise  in  this  section  in 
the  hahine<*  of  powers  in  <mr  constitutiona 
p:ov(Minu<*nl.  It  involves  the  issue  whethei 
a  tru<»  eo-ordination  of  the  departments  of  go 
The  (»x<'eutiv<»  himself  is  th(»  executive  depa 
truly  as  tin*  jtid^i^s  are  the  ccmrt  or  the  niei 
th<»  l(»«;islative.  Kaeh  in  its  sphere  is  suprem 
spiM't.  to  \\w  executive  hims(»lf  every  act  of 
the  same  (piality;  th(»  action  of  a  j»;overnnient 
m<*nt  with  inluTcnt  constituti(mal  powers, 
executive  in  any  state  in  all  matters  confide 
must  be,  it  would  seem,  his  own  ludire.     Oln 
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S  20.    Co-ordination. 

The  rule  wliioh  makes  the  department  of  the  govern- 
ment independent  limits  governmental  methods.  It  will 
be  possible  to  put  two  departments  at  the  same  work  if 
they  are  co-ordinated,  each  with  its  own  function  to 
perform ;  but  it  will  not  be  possible  to  put  two  depart- 
ments at  the  same  businesses  if  one  is  subordinated  to 
the  other, — one  superior,  the  other  inferior.  It  is  sub- 
mitted that  these  must  be  the  conse^iuences  of  the  rule 
for  th(^  division  of  the  departments.  There  are  two 
decisions  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
about  the  middle  of  the  century  that  test  these  proposi- 
tions so  thoroughly  that  it  would  seem  that  there  could 
be  no  more  to  say  upon  this  issue.  These  decisions  are 
worth  careful  consideration,  liecause  the  problem  is  a 
most  important  one  in  the  actual  conduct  of  the  1>usiness 
of  administration. 

Tnited  States  v.  Ferreira,  13  How.  40  (1851),  is  the 
first  case.  This  case  arose  in  the  nmtter  of  the  Span- 
ish claims  in  the  Floridas.  The  determination  of  these 
f claims  in  pursuance*  of  the  treaty  of  cession  was  re- 
ferred to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  judge  of  the  terri- 
torial court  in  Florida.  After  the  adjudication  of  such 
claims  in  this  manner,  it  was  provided  that  they  should 


MiUs.  25  U.  S.  App.  383;  Tennessee,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Moore,  36  Ala.  371; 
Hawkins  v.  Governor.  1  Ark.  570;  Middleton  v.  Low,  30  Cal.  596; 
Land  Co.  v.  Routt,  17  Colo.  156;  State  v.  Drew,  17  Fla.  67;  State  v. 
Towns,  8  Ga.  360;  People  v.  Bissell,  19  111.  229;  Gray  v.  State,  72 
Ind.  567;  State  v.  Warmoth,  22  La.  Ann.  1;  Magruder  v.  Swann,  25 
Md.  173;  Dennett,  Petitioner,  32  Me.  508;  People  v.  Governor,  29 
Mich.  320;  State  v.  Dike,  20  Minn.  363;  State  v.  Stone,  120  Mo.  428; 
State  V.  Governor.  25  N.  J.  L.  331;  Clark  v.  Miller,  54  N.  Y.  528; 
State  V.  Chase,  5  Oh.  St.  528;  Mauran  v.  Smith,  8  R.  I.  192;  State  v. 
Thorson,  9  S.  D.  149;  Houston,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Randolph,  24  Tex.  317. 
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rtt*d  tu  tbe  Secretary  of  War  at  WashiDgton^ 
hinug  siitisfieci  that  they  were  just  and  equitable^ 
Lause  tlieui  to  be  paid-  The  principal  case  was 
[uii)t  to  take  an  appeal  from  the  judge  to  the 
\v  Court  of  tlie  United  States.  The  only  queB- 
Ii4  niinCHl  in  that  court  was  whether  there  was  any 
[tion  to  determine  the  appeal;  and,  in  order  to 
jrliat  tjuestion,  whether  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
iiefnre  the  district  judge  was  judicial  or  ad- 
la  rive;  since  though  a  territorial  judge  might  act 
iinnlssioner,  the  Supreme  Court  could  only  act  as 


list  ice  Wayne  examined  the  case  with  eare»  wdth 
[lit  that  he  found  no  jurisdiction  to  hear  an  ap- 

tlii^   riHirt :     CfmL^^a^s   lias  Brovided   a   special 
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judge  it  just  and  equitable.  Such  a  tribunal  is  not 
a  judicial  one;  the  decision  is  not  the  judgment  of  a 
court  of  justice ;  it  is  the  award  of  a  commisaioner.  An 
appeal  to  this  court  from  such  a  decision  would  be  an 
anomaly  in  the  history  of  jurisprudence.  An  appeal 
might  as  well  have  been  taken  from  the  awards  of  the 
board  of  commissioners  under  the  Mexican  treaty.  We 
cannot  see  any  ground  for  objection  to  the  power  of 
revision  given  to  the  Secretary.  When  the  United 
States  consent  to  submit  the  adjustment  of  claims  to 
any  tribunal,  they  have  the  right  to  make  the  approval 
of  the  award  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  one 
of  the  conditions  upon  which  they  will  be  liable.  It 
is  true  that  the  powers  conferred  by  these  acts  of  Con- 
gress upon  the  judge  as  well  as  the  Secretary  are  judi- 
cial in  their  nature  when  judgment  and  discretion  must 
be  exercised  by  both  of  them;  but  it  is  nothing  more 
than  the  power  ordinarily  given  by  law  to  a  commis- 
sioner appointed  to  adjust  claims  to  lands  or  money 
under  treaty,  or  special  powers  to  inquire  into  or  de- 
cide any  other  particular  classes  of  controversies  in 
Tvhich  the  public  or  individuals  may  be  concerned.  A 
power  of  this  description  may  constitutionally  be  con- 
ferred on  a  secretary  as  well  as  on  a  commissioner,  but 
it  is  not  judicial  in  either  case  in  the  sense  in  which 
judicial  power  is  granted  by  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

United  States  v.  Ritchie,  17  How.  525  (1854),  is  an 
excellent  second  case  for  comparison  with  the  case  that 
has  just  been  recited.  These  proceedings  were  orig- 
inally commenced  before  the  board  of  commissioners 
to  settle  private  land  claims  in  California  under  the 
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act  of  March  3,  1851.  The  commission,  after  hearing 
the  proofs  filed  by  the  claimant,  ordered  that  tlie  title 
be  confirmed  to  Kitchie.  The  United  States,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  process  provided,  filed  a  transcript  of  the 
proceedings  in  the  district  court  of  the  United  States, 
praying  for  a  read  judication.  Kitchie  by  his  counsel 
raised  the  point  of  want  of  jurisdiction  upon  the  ground 
that  the  procedure  provided  by  the  statute  was  against 
the  constitution.  If  the  case  last  recited  represents  a 
true  rule,  this  present  case  cannot  be  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Supreme  (>ourt ;  unless  the  process  in  the 
present  case  is  upon  a  different  foundation  altogether. 
Mr.  Justice  Nelson  goes  to  that  extent ;  he  establishes 
the  distinction:  It  is  objected  that  the  law  prescrib- 
ing an  appeal  to  the  district  court  from  the  decision  of 
the  board  of  commissioners  is  unconstitutional ;  as  this 
board  as  organized  is  not  a  court  under  the  constitution 
and  cannot,  therefore,  be  invested  with  any  of  the  judi- 
cial powers  conferred  upon  the  general  government. 
But  the  answer  to  the  objection  is  that  the  suit  in  the 
district  court  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  original  proceed- 
ing, the  removal  of  the  transcript,  evidence,  and  papers 
into  it  from  the  board  of  commissioners,  being  but  a 
mode  of  providing  for  the  institution  of  the  suit  in  that 
court.  The  transfer  it  is  true  is  called  an  appeal;  we 
must  not,  however,  be  misled  by  a  name,  but  look  to 
the  substance  and  intent  of  the  proceeding.  The  dis- 
trict court  is  not  confined  to  a  mere  examination  of  the 
case  as  heard  and  decided  by  the  board  of  commis- 
sioners, but  hears  the  case  de  novo,  upon  the  papers  and 
testimony  which  have  been  used  before  the  board,  they 
being  made  evidence  in  the  district  court ;  and  also  upon 
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such  further  evidence  as  either  party  may  see  fit  to 
produce. 

The  j!:eneral  situation  discussed  in  these  cases  involves 
the  whole  of  the  doctrine  of  the  separation  of  powers. 
This  must  be  premised:  If  there  is  some  issue  to  be 
determined  in  the  course  of  the  business  of  administra- 
tion the  legislature  may  assign  the  adjudication  upon 
that  issue  either  to  the  executive  department  or  to  the 
judicial  department.  In  some  of  the  administration  of 
law,  indeed,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  be- 
tween administration  by  adjudication  and  adjudication 
for  administration.  So  indistinguishable  in  truth  are 
these  functions  that  if  the  legislature  chose  it  may  for 
example  give  over  to  the  executive  the  determination  of 
land  grants  or  it  may  give  over  that  inquiry  to  the  ju- 
diciary; and  in  either  case  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
legislative  has  acted  in  an  outrageous  way  in  appor- 
tioning the  power  to  either,  so  that  their  action  can- 
not be  attacked  as  against  the  constitutional  rule  re- 
quiring some  degree  of  propriety  in  the  distribution  of 
the  functions. 

That  fii'st  obstacle  may  therefore  be  circumvented; 
but  there  remains  another  bar,  the  rule  requiring 
substantial  independence  for  each  of  the  departments 
in  the  exercise  of  any  functions  whatever  that  may  be 
assigncHl  to  it.  The  two  cases  which  have  just  been  un- 
der consideration  require  that  a  distinction  shall  be 
taken  in  order  that  the  truth  may  be  told.  One  posi- 
tion of  things  is  not  possible  in  accordance  with  the 
rule  forbidding  subordination  of  one  department  to  an- 
other. A  matter  cannot  in  the  first  place  be  given  to 
the  judiciary  with  in  the  second  place  an  appeal  to  the 
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jj^ivvn  to  the'  exociitive  for  (lei-ision,  with  a  p< 
an  adjudication  by  tlie  judiciary  in  the  8« 
provichul  tliat  the  contest  begins  anew  in 
department.  Such  a  course  as  that  in  i 
lates  tlie  rule  against  the  independence  of 
nients;  it  is  indeed  founded  upon  that  rule. 

S  21.    Subordination. 

In  the  last  paragraph  a  most  satisfact< 
of  this  most  difficult  problem  was  found. 
dei)artments,  the  executive  and  the  judicial 
in  (*o-ordiimtion,  that  was  possible;  but  if 
partments  were  put  in  subordination,  that 
sible.  That  is,  the  scheme  of  first  one  and 
other  is  well  enough  if  the  second  takes  up 
as  an  original  issue;  but  if  the  second  U 
matter  as  an  appellate  issue,  that  will  no 
it  would  seem,  is  more  than  a  formal  reqi 
is  substantial  as  well.  The  only  difficulty 
recent  decisions  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 

» 5  CcH)Ri)i NATION. —United  states  v.  Ferreira,  13  He 
States  V.  Ritchie.  17  How.  525;  Fremont  v.  United  S 
542:  Avery  v.  Fox.  1  Abb.  C.  C.  246;  Fox  v.  McDonal< 
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States  do  not  observe  this  distinction  which  was  laid 
down  in  those  two  earlier  cases. 

The  first  of  these  is  United  States  v.  Lies,  170  U.  S. 
628  (1898).  This  case  came  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  by  virtue  of  a  writ  of  certiorari  is- 
sued to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  to  determine  why 
the  government  was  not  allowed  to  be  heard  in  full  in 
a  customs  proceeding  there.  The  litigation  arose  out  of 
a  conflict  of  views  between  the  Collector  and  the  import- 
ers as  to  the  manner  of  classification  and  the  rate  of 
duty  to  be  imposed  upon  an  importation  of  tobacco.  The 
importers,  dissatisfied,  brought  the  case  before  the  Board 
of  General  Appraisers;  again  dissatisfied,  they  brought 
the  case  into  the  Circuit  Court — all  in  accordance  with 
the  Customs  Administration  Act  of  1890.  The  gov- 
ernment took  no  action  to  remove  the  case  to  judicial 
courts,  so  that  the  only  protestants  there  were  the  im- 
porters; and  subsequently  the  importers  themselves  with- 
drew their  appeal. 

At  that  stage  the  government  itself  claimed  to  be 
heard  to  contest  that  part  of  the  decision  of  the  Gen- 
eral Appraisers  brought  up  by  the  appeal  that  waa 
unfavorable  to  it.  Mr.  Justice  Peckham  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  government  had  no  standing  left.  He 
treated  the  whole  transfer  upon  the  basis  of  a  formal 
appeal.  The  fact  tihat  one  party  appeals,  he  said,  fur- 
nishes no  reason  for  holding  that  the  other  can  obtain 
all  the  benefits  of  an  appeal  himself  without  complying 
in  any  particular  with  the  statute  giving  an  appeal. 
There  would  be  no  reason  or  fairness  in  so  providing, 
and  we  are  of  opinion  the  statute  properlj^  construed 
does  not  so  provide.     Although  the  Circuit  Court  has, 
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npiiliratiim  of  the  parties,  power  to  take  further 

loij>*  after  the  east^  is  hron<i;ht  before  it,  and  to 

f*xteut  it  may   t>e  rpf^arded   a«  Honiethinf;  in    Hie 

^  cjf  a  iipvv  ]irnrfHHliafj,  yet  the  proper  proeednre 

idiii^  the  api)eal   is  in   no  way  alten^l   tlierehy. 

|(^  i^ovmnaent  in  thi^  ease  took  no  procet^!  10*^8  to 

thi'  d(**  ision  of  the  Board  of  General  AppPaisers^ 

|]iiut  Im-  hvard  to  object  to  an  afHrnianee  of  Bueh 

ni. 

\s  jud;^iiH*!it  iH  proper  enough.     Clearly  the  *^ov- 

jiit   lias  no  standing  in  the  Circuit  Court;  if  the 

ilin^j^s  are  rej^rded   as   begun   anew   there,   that 

tln^  more  conclusive;  it  i»  only  the  langiia*^e  that 

(M^tiniiahle,  statin*^  that  to  be  a  pf>ssible  condition 

rtnient  i^  maile  apoel- 
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Commissioner ;  notwithstanding  which  Bernadin  applied 
to  the  Commissioner  to  issue  the  patent  to  him ;  but  the 
Commissioner  refused  to  do  this  in  view  of  the  decision 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  which  had  been  certified  to  him. 
Bernadin  then  applied  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  a  mandamus  to  compel  the 
Commissioner  to  issue  the  patent  in  accordance  with 
his  prior  decision  on  the  ground  that  the  statute  pro- 
viding for  an  appeal  was  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Fuller  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
court:  The  contention  is  tlmt  Congress  had  no  power 
to  authorize  the  Court  of  Apjjeals  to  review  the  action 
of  the  Commissioner  in  an  interference  case  on  the  theory 
that  the  Commissioner  is  an  executive  officer;  that  his 
action  in  determining  which  of  two  claimants  is  entitled 
to  a  patent  is  purely  executive ;  and  that,  therefore,  such 
action  cannot  be  subjectcil  to  the  revision  of  a  judi- 
cial tribunal.  However,  the  investigation  of  every 
claim  presented  involves  the  adjudication  of  disputed 
questions  of  fact  upon  scientific  and  legal  principles,  and 
is  therefore  essentially  judicial  in  its  character,  and 
requires  the  intelligent  judgment  of  a  trained  body  of 
skilled  officials,  expert  in  the  various  branches  of  sci- 
ence and  art,  learne<l  in  the  history  of  invention,  and 
proceeding  by  fixed  rules  to  systematic  conclusions.  We 
agree  that  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  three  great  departments  of 
government  should  be  observed ;  and  that  each  should  be 
limited  to  the  exercise  of  its  appropriate  powers;  but  in 
the  matter  of  this  appeal  we  find  no  such  encroachment 
of  one  department  upon  the  domain  of  another  as  to 
justify  us  in  holding  the  act  in  question  unconstitu- 
tional. 
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viim?  i^  a  Huriirise^au  unsatisfactory  denouement, 

gi'ueral   priuciple  state^l   lu   the  case   is  sound. 

hler  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  various  rules 

[iug  a  Jiei>aration  of  the  departments  and  ueeesisi- 

a  prnjier  distrihution  of  functions  can  l>e  found 

hvwt  compass  as  in  the  last  paragraph  of  this 

iiL     And  ret  it  is  submitted  that  the  eouclusion 

|d  ill  this  ease  is  the  direct  apposite  of  its  prin- 

It  may  well  be  asked  with  respect:     How  can 

|Im*  a  more  tiap*ant  example  of  the  subordination  of 

I  Ik*  ^^vviii  departments  to  another  than  is  seen 

■s  rase*  where  a  judicial  court  is  put  over  an  ad- 

1  ative  office,  where  the  action  of  an  executive  body 

Ijei'ted  to  the  rcTision  of  a  judicial  body;  for  what 
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tiou  is  this:  Under  the  first  supposition,  the  judiciary 
can  only  hold  the  administration  in  the  wrong  if  there  v' 
has  been  an  excess  of  powers,  if  the  administration  has 
exceeded  its  jurisdiction,  for  example.  But  under  the 
second  supposition,  the  judiciary  can  revise  action  of  v 
the  administration  done  in  pursuance  of  its  discretion, 
if  there  has  been  exercise  of  powers.  In  short,  the 
administration  may  judge  in  one  way  in  its  discretion 
and  the  judiciary  might  now  determine  the  matter  in 
another  way.  This  is  contrary  to  the  principle  that  the 
judiciary  should  have  no  business  in  the  action  of  the 
administration ;  this  is  contrary  to  the  balance  of  pow- 
ers that  the  administration  should  be  left  without  its 
own  discretion  in  its  own  sphere.  Although  the  judi- 
ciary may  well  entertain  issues  involving  external  ad- 
ministrative  law,  all  questions  involving  internal  ad- 
ministrative law  should  be  decided  upon  by  the  admin- 
istration itself,  free  from  the  review  of  any  other  de- 
partment.^® 

§  22.    Division  of  functions. 

In  every  government  of  the  United  States,  then,  we 
find  these  three  departments,  the  legislative,  the  execu- 
tive, and  the  judicial.  Our  concern  is  to  separate  the 
executive  department  from  the  others,  to  disentangle  the 
functions  of  the  administration  from  the  others.  In  a 
general  way  the  one  follows  upon  the  other:  For  the 
legislative  department  in  a  general  way,  all  legislation     ; 

INSUBORDINATION. — Ex  parte  VaHandigham,  1  Wall.  243;  Gordon 
V.  U.  S.,  7  Wall.  188;  United  States  v.  Lies,  170  U.  S.  628;  United 
States  V.  Duell,  172  U.  S.  576;  Langenberg  v.  Decker,  131  Ind.  471; 
People  V.  Auditor  General,  38  Mich.  746;  In  re  R.  R.  Commissioners, 
15  Neb.  679. 
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» — that  is  what  it  is  most  fit  for,  deliberation ;  for  the 
•  I judicial  department  in  a  general  way,  all  adjudication 
' — that,  too,  is  what  it  is  best  formed  for,  judgment;  and 
for  the  executive  department  in  the  same  way,  admin- 
istration— that  also  is  what  it  is  adapted  for,  enforce- 
ment. Then  does  the  legislative  department  alone  lay 
down  all  rules;  does  the  judiciary  decide  all  issues; 
does  the  executive  confine  itself  altogether  to  action? 

That  is  the  normal  state  of  things  at  all  events.  An 
excellent  statement  of  the  scope  of  this  rule  of  separa- 
tion of  powers  is  found  in  Ex  parte  Allis,  12  Ark.  101 
( 1870).  One  Allis  presented  a  petition  to  this  court  rep- 
resenting that  under  and  by  virtue  of  an  act  for  rebuild- 
ing the  penitentiary  the  Board  of  Inspectors  had  en- 
tered into  a  contract  with  him  for  the  construction.  Pe- 
titioner then  represented  what  progress  he  had  made 
in  the  work  he  had  undertaken.  He  then  stated  tliat 
he  had  called  upon  the  Board  of  Inspectors  to  certify 
what  work  had  been  done  to  the  Auditor  of  the  State, 
but  tliat  the  Inspectors  refused  to  do  so  upon  the  ground 
tliat  he  had  not  complied  with  his  contract;  which  the 
petitioner  undertook  to  show  was  unjust  to  him  by  a 
detailed  representation  of  what  nuiterials  he  had  pro- 
vidcN^l,  money  expended,  and  work  performed  by  him  dur- 
ing the  quarter;  and  thereupon  asked  mandamus  to  the 
Inspectors  to  compel  thlem  to  certify  his  first  quarterly 
instalment. 

Mr.  Justice  Strong  refused  the  mandamus;  in  his 
preliminary  dicta  he  said:  If  this  court  has  rightful 
jurisdiction  in  cases  like  this  it  must  be  found  expressed 
in  the  Constitution  or  derived  by  a  just  and  necessiiry 
implication  from  the  expressions  used  in  that  instru- 
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ment.  Because  it  was  by  that  instrument  that  the  state 
government  was  instituted,  the  departments  created,  and 
the  powers  to  be  exercised  by  each  defined  and  distrib- 
uted. It  is  established  by  that  instrument  that  tlie 
powers  of  government  should  be  divided  into  tlie  distinct 
departments.  This  is  to  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  known  political  truth  that  this  is  necessary  no 
less  for  the  security  of  public  liberty  than  private  rights 
— a  truth  that  has  been  so  proclaimed  and  enforced  by 
some  of  the  most  wise  and  eminent  men  of  this  and 
other  countries,  and  is  besides  in  the  full  tide  of  suc- 
cessful experiment  in  all  the  sister  states  as  well  as 
the  federal  government. 

A  careful  examination  shows  some  excepticms  to  these  I  v 
usual  conditions.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  in| 
every  American  government  the  legislature  by  the  forms 
of  the  constitution  does  something  in  an  administrative 
way  by  its  officials,  at  times  may  hold  a  trial  in  a  ju- 
dicial way.  The  judiciary  also  in  accordance  with  per-  ^ 
mission  of  the  constitution  may  in  a  few  cases  make 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  its  proceedings,  and  nmintain 
direction  over  the  execution  of  its  decrees.  Th(»  execu- 
tive itself  often  has  a  part  in  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
ticm,  and  certain  questions  are  left  to  the  adjudication 
of  the  administration.  These  exceptions  are  all  of  them 
unimportant.  Nothing  can  be  argued  from  the  power  of 
impeachment  of  the  legislature,  from  the  advisory  opin- 
ions of  the  judges,  from  the  veto  of  the  executive.  These 
are  all  avowed  exceptions  in  the  constitutional  structure 
placed  there  in  pursuance  of  a  certain  political  doctrine 
— the  theory  of  checks  and  balances.  Whatever  the 
positive  provisions  of  a  constitution  may  provide  can- 
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not  be  questioned;  but  neither  can  any  qualification  of 
the  general  theory  of  the  division  of  functions  be  admit- 
ted that  is  not  based  so  upon  explicit  constitutional  pro- 
vision. The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  constitutional  necessity  of  the  distribution  of  the 
powers  of  government  to  the  corresponding  departments 
of  the  government  is  more  than  a  principle  of  policy. 
It  is  a  rule  of  law. 

The  most  extreme  instance  Qf  this  rule  against  the 
^  confusion  of  powers  may  be  imagined  where  an  admin- 
istrative  body  is  given  both  legislative  and  judicial 
functions.  An  administrative  body,  then,  will  have  leg- 
^  islative,  judicial,  and  executive  powers;  that  will  be  as 
contrary  to  the  rule  requiring  separation  of  powers  as 
can  be.  This  is  not  a  supposititious  case;  it  is  Western 
I'uion  Tel.  Company  v.  Myatt,  98  Fed.  335  (1899).  By 
Chapter  28  of  the  Special  Sessions  Tjaw  of  1898,  a 
special  tribunal  was  established  to  pass  upon  all  ques- 
tions of  rates  of  public  service  companies,  to  be  denom- 
inated the  Court  of  Visitation.  One  ilaxwell  tendered 
to  the  Western  T'liion  Company  certain  messages 
and  a  cc^rtain  sum  fixed  by  the  Court  at  a  previous 
sitting.  Upon  refusal  of  the  complainant  to  perform 
the  service  at  such  rates.  Maxwell  filed  a  complaint  with 
the  state  solicitor;  and  the  latter  filed  an  information 
thereon  against  the  complainant  in  the  Court  of  Visita- 
tion, caused  citation  to  be  issued  upon  it,  and  was  pro 
ceeding  to  enforce  the  performance  of  the  telegraphic 
service  at  the  maximum  rates  prescribed.  The  coui- 
plainant  attacked  the  validity  of  said  enactments  of  the 
legislature,  and  claimed  that  the  enforcement  tl:V3reof 
would  operate  to  deprive  it  of  its  property  without  due 
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process  of  law,  and  as  a  denial  of  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws;  and  this  suit  was  brought  to  enjoin  further 
proceedings  for  the  enforcement  of  the  maximum  rates 
comphiined  of.  The  cause  now  arose  on  an  application 
of  complainant  for  a  temporary  injunction.  The  proofs 
on  such  application  clearly  showed  that  the  rates  pre- 
scribed by  the  law  were  not  only  not  compensatory,  but 
were  nmterially  less  than  the  actual  cost  of  the  service 
It  was  not  denied  by  defendants  that  sufficient  proof  had 
been  made  by  complainant  in  this  respect. 

The  opinion  in  this  case  was  an  elaborate  one,  citing 
many  cases  deciding  upon  the  separation  of  powers. 
Hook,  District  Judge,  concluded :  In  the  enactment  of 
tlie  law  creating  the  Court  of  Visitation  and  defining  its 
powers  and  jurisdiction,  and  of  the  subsequent  law  ex- 
tending such  powers  and  jurisdiction  to  telegraph  com- 
panies, the  legislature  attempted  to  confer  upon  a  single 
board  or  body  important  and  substantial  legislative, 
administrative,  and  judicial  powers,  to  be  exercised  in 
the  same  proceeding,  and  as  to  the  same  subject-matter. 
It  attempted  to  confer  full  power  to  regulate  the  opera- 
tion of  railroad  and  telegraph  companies,  and  to  pre- 
scribe schedules  of  rates  and  charges,  which  power  is 
legislative  or  administrative  in  its  character.  It  also 
attempted  to  confer  upon  the  Court  of  Visitation  the 
power  to  pass  judicially  upon  its  regulations,  and  the 
reasonableness  of  the  rates  fixed  by  it,  to  embody  its 
determinations  in  decrees,  which  it  was  authorized  to 
enforce  by  the  appointment  of  receivers  and  the  seques- 
tration of  the  property  of  the  companies.  The  distinc-  ^ 
tion  between  legislative  and  judicial  functions  is  a  vital  ^ 
one,  and  it  is  not  subject  to  change  or  impairment  either 
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provided  that  the  petitions  should  be  submitted  to  the 
judges  of  the  United  States  who  should  certify  their  find- 
ings to  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  should  then  upon  con- 
sideration of  the  whole  matter  grant  or  refuse  the  pen- 
sion, as  to  him  should  seem  fit.  It  is  fortunate  that  we 
have  some  account  of  the  rather  obscure  proceedings  in 
the  courts  upon  this  statute  in  the  report  of  Hayburn's 
Case,  2  Dallas,  409  (1792). 

In  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  district  of  New  York  Jay 
proceeded,  on  the  5th  of  April,  1791,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  Act  of  Congress  entitle<l,  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  settlement  of  claims  for  petitions  to  be 
granted  by  the  Secretary  of  War/'  And  he  was  there- 
upon of  opinion  that  by  the  constitution  of  the  T'nitecl 
States  the  government  thereof  is  divided  into  three  dis- 
tinct and  independent  branches;  that  neither  the  legis- 
lative nor  executive  branch  can  constitutionally  assign 
to  the  judiciary  any  duties  but  such  as  are  apjiropriate 
thereto  and  to  be  jjerformed  in  a  judicial  manner;  that 
the  duties  assigned  by  this  act  make  the  decision  of 
the  court  subject  t^)  the  (*onsid(*ration  and  suspension 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  legislature, — whereas  by 
the  constitution  neither  the  Secretary  of  War  nor  other 
executive  officer  is  authorized  to  sit  as  a  court  of  error 
upon  the  judicial  opinions  of  this  court.  Such  revision 
and  control  are  deemed  radically  inconsistent  with  the 
independence  of  that  judicial  power  which  is  vested  in 
the  court.  The  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  <le- 
partments  are  each  formed  in  a  separate  and  independent 
manner,  and  the  basis  of  each  is  the  constitution,  only 
within  the  limits  of  which  each  department  can  alone 
justify  any  act  of  authority;  that  as  the  objects  of  this 
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uxcw/diu^Iy  benevolent  and  do  real  honor  to  the 
iy  and  justiee  of  Congrt:sSj  the  judges  will  execute 
in  tlie  capacity  of  commissioners 
Circuit  Court  for  the  district  of  Pennsylvania 
ame  time  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  President 
h  they  say;     Upon  due  consideration  we  have 
animouBly  of  opiuiou  that  the  court  should  not 
,     Ifit:  Because  the   business  directed  by  this 
H>t  of  a  judicial  nature*     2nd:  Because  if  upon 
sjortj**  the  court  had  proceeded^  its  judgments 
lave  been  revised  and  controlled  by  the  legisla- 
lid  by  au  oflicer  in  the  executive  department, 
vision  and  control  we  deem  iucousistent  with  the 
dcnce  of  tlie  department. 

1 
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department  by  which  it  was  transmitted.  In  the  pres- 
ent case  the  claim  of  Sanborn  had  been  sent  from  the 
Department  of  Interior  to  the  Court  of  Claims.  The 
court  decided  that  Sanborn  was  not  entitled  to  recover. 
Thereupon,  he  made  application  to  be  allowed  to  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which  was  de- 
nied. 

This  is  not  a  judgment,  said  Mr.  Justice  Shiras: 
Such  a  finding  is  not  made  obligatory  upon  the  depart- 
ment to  w^hich  it  was  reported — certainly  not  so  in  terms 
— and  so  far  as  we  think  by  any  necessary  implication. 
We  regard  the  functions  of  the  Court  of  Claims  in  such 
a  case  as  advisory  only.  The  finding  or  conclusion 
reached  by  that  court  is  not  enforceable  by  any  process 
of  execution  issuing  from  the  court,  nor  is  it  made  by 
statute,  the  final  indisputable  basis  of  action  either  by 
the  department  or  by  Congress.  The  application  for 
mandamus  must  accordingly  be  denied. 

The  doctrine  at  the  bottom  of  these  decisions  is  cer- 
tainly of  a  fundamental  importance  in  any  conception 
of  the  proper  distribution  of  the  powers  of  government 
In  these  particular  instances  of  it  the  principles  are 
these:  the  position  given  to  the  judiciary  department 
to  pass  in  first  instance  upon  a  matter  which  should  later 
be  passed  upon  in  second  instance  by  the  executive  de- 
partment was  contrary  to  the  constitution  in  that  this 
process  involved  the  subordination  of  the  judiciary  de- 
partment in  this  determination,  whereas  by  the  con- 
stitution all  of  the  three  departments  must  be  co-or- 
dinate. From  another  approach  also  this  legislation 
was  open  to  constitutional  objection :  the  power  of  grant- 
ing pensions  w'as  in  its  nature  an  administrative  power, 
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t  iiivolvetl  the  execution  of  law;  nut  a  judirial 
l>iMi|K»rIv.  «iiin*  it  did  nnt  involve  litigation   lie- 
man  and  man;  it  wnnld  be  therefore  eontrary  to 
isiitutian  to  fon^e  powers  not  judirial  upon  the 
T\.     AVhith  ronies  to  thi»:  that   under  onr  con- 
Ml   rnnfusitin  at  powers  may  not   he  permitted, 
nui  iph*  like  that  is  once  admitted  it  mnst  he  of 
^al  ii])plieation.^'' 

onfuBLon. 

I'ule  of  diHtrihntiou  of  funetions  will  always  be 
I  if  in   tilt*  apiKJrtlonmcnt  of  powers  to  an  ad- 
';Ui\«^  luniy,  powers  belon^inp:  to  any  other  de- 
ni  an^  ^iven,      I 'or  one  instance,  sup[J08e  that  an 
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they  said:  For  the  purpose  of  local  legislation,  legis- 
lative functions  may  be  delegated.  But  the  legislature 
had  not  authority  to  confer  upon  the  board  the  power 
of  declaring  what  acts  should  constitute  a  misdemeanor. 
The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  legislature;  it 
cannot  be  attempted  to  confer  that  power  upon  any 
officers  of  the  executive  department. 

As  a  second  instance,  suppose  an  administrative  body  / 
is  given  a  power  which  it  is  plain  is  judicial.  Whether 
that  can  be  is  discussed  in  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission V.  Brimson,  154  U.  S.  447  (1894).  The  petition 
in  tliis  case  was  based  on  the  twelftli  section  of  the  act 
authorizing  tlie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
invoke  the  aid  of  any  court  of  the  United  States  in  re- 
quiring the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses,  and 
tlie  production  of  documents,  books,  and  papers.  The 
Circuit  Court  lield  the  provision  unconstitutional  and 
void  as  involving  a  confusion  of  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment, giving  to  an  administrative  commission  the  aid 
of  judicial  prcK-ess,  and  forcing  upon  the  judiciary  func- 
tions not  judicial.  The  question  was  whether  this  was 
forbidden  by  the  constitution,  without  which  obviously 
eflfective  enforcement  of  the  interstate  commerce  laws 
could  not  be  efifected. 

Mr.  Justice  Haulax  recited  the  provisions  of  the  in- 
terstate ccmimerce  law  at  great  length;  he  continued: 
As  the  constitution  extends  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity,  the  fun- 
damental inquiry  upon  this  appeal  is  whether  the  pres- 
ent proceeding  is  a  case  or  controversy  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  constitution.  It  was  clearly  competent  for 
Congress  to  invest  the  commission  with  authority  to 
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the  atteudiiiu'c  iind  testimoDy  of  witnessi^s,  and 
[uliH'tioii  *»f  lK>t)ks,  papers^  tariffs,  €oii tracts,  agree- 

I  and  doiumeutw  relatiuy  to  aoy  matter  committeti 

Jnidy  for  investi*;ntiniL  We  do  not  untierstaiid 
[ly  <jf  tlu^se  proposition  J*  are  disputed  \u  this  case, 
nisiiriitioiiality  of  thii^  provision,  asmuniu^  it  to 
liralile  to  a  iiiatteF  that  may  lej^aHy  be  in  trusteed 
^nhninistrative  hxiy  for  inveRtij^atioii  i^^  we  re- 
i>f  disjmted,  and  is  beyond  dispute.     They  are  is- 

I I  \s  t-en  tlir  I'nited  t^tates  aud  those  who  seek  to  ob- 
mif  eitroreeiiietit  of  itB  laws;  it  thus  corner  with- 
||iHlieial  power, 

I'T-i^liniinary  view  of  the  whole  field  eanuot  htit 
as   a    \vtU"kiii«x    hypothesis   this   i^eneral    nib* 
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ciple  is  involved.     The  eases  discussed  in  this  section 
indicate  in  a  general  way  what  may  be  done  and  what 
may  not  be  done.     What  may  not  be  enacted  is  overt! 
confusion  of  powers — the  giving  of  a  legislative  func-) 
tion  to  the  administration.     What  may  be  provided  is» 
some  co-operation  between  the  departments — the  lend- L^ 
ing  to  the  administration  of  the  process  of  the  courts.! 
This,  it  is  suggested,  is  the  solution  of  this  problem/ 
in  accordance  with  constitutumal  law  under  our  sys-| 
tern  of  government  with  its  three  departments — inde- 
pendence with  inter-relation.^® 

§  25.     Conclusion. 

In  a  previous  discussion  a  rule  was  laid  down  for 
the  position  of  the  administration  with  two  branches. 
That  for  action  as  an  individual  the  officer  might  be 
impleaded  in  tlie  courts  as  a  private  wrongdoer;  but 
that  for  action  as  an  official  the  officer  might  not  be 
impleaded.  The  present  discussion  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  administration  does  not  conflict  with  tliat. 
Action  of  an  official  as  a  representative  of  the  execu- 
tive department  the  judiciary  department  can  take  no 
cognizance  of,  still  less  can  it  enter  upon  review  upon 
any  appeal;  but  for  individual  action  without  author- 
ity of  his  position  the  officer  may  be  proceeded  against 
in  the  courts  more  or  less  as  any  wrongdoer.     This  is 

10  Ck)NFU8ioN.— La  Abra  Co.  v.  United  States,  175  U.  S.  423; 
Western  Union  Tel.  Co.  v.  Henderson,  68  Fed.  588;  Ex  Parte  Allen, 
26  Ark.  9;  Ex  Parte  Cox,  63  Cal.  21;  State  v.  Johnson,  30  Fla.  499; 
People  V.  Kipley,  171  111.  44;  Shoultz  v.  McPheeters,  79  Ind.  373; 
In  Re  Sims,  54  Kan.  1;  Speed  v.  Crawford,  3  Mete.  (Ky.)  207;  Hart- 
ford Insurance  Co.  v.  Raymond,  70  Mich.  485;  State  v.  Hathaway, 
115  Mo.  36;  Thorp  v.  Woolman,  1  Mont.  168;  Turner  v.  Althaus, 
6  Neb.  54;  Taylor  v.  Place,  4  R.  I.  338;  Gough  v.  Dorsey,  27  Wis.  119. 
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§  26.    Introduction. 

The  functions  of  the  administration  are  of  two  sorts.  W' 
To  put  the  distinction  in  the  more  usual  terms,  these  are : 
its  executive  functions  and  its  administrative  functions.  !v 
The  administration  in  truth  has  this  double  aspect; 
but  these  functions  are  in  one  sense  interdependent. 
In  the  pursuance  of  its  executive  functions,  the  admin- 
istration exercises  inherent  powers;  while  in  its  ad- 
ministrative functions,  it  performs  derivative  duties. 
In  an  extended  discussion  of  this  situation  it  may  be 
said  that  the  executive  functions  are  powers,  while  the 
administrative  functions  are  duties;  but  in  truth  in 
each  case  there  is  power  and  duty  both. 

Executive  powers,  then,  are  inherent,  because  the 
basis  of  them  is  the  constitution  itself.  In  the  exercise 
of  executive  powers  the  executive  is  upon  the  same  basis 
as  the  legislative  or  judiciary.  The  action  of  all  of 
these  alike  is  the  expression  of  the  will  of  the  state. 
In  such  acts  the  executive  is  the  head  of  the  state;  he 
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*t8    foreign    negotiations;    he   lead»   armies;    he 

amnesty;  he  promulgates  protlamatioug.     Exec- 

IpovverB  are  primarj';  in  eyery  such  action   the 

[ive  ^ciB  of  his  own  motion^  makes  his  own  de- 

draws^  liis  nwn   eon<*lusion8,  enforces  his  own 

As  it  is  thin  aspect  of  the  administration  that 

prone  to  think  of  when  comparing  the  functions 

department  with  the  legislative  department  and 

I  he  judiciary  department,  the  department  is  id 

hisciission  denominated  the  executive  department, 

liiuistrative  duties  are  derivative.     The  direction 

[sc  functions  is  to  the  enforcement  i>f  the  laws; 

|w8  must  theref(»re  precede  the  exercise  of  these 

Tlierc  must  1m^  law  fnr  enforcement  before 
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than  this,  in  seeing  the  laws  faithfully  executed  the 
head  of  the  department  may  prove  in  truth  an  execu- 
tive. At  all  events  the  administration  in  the  exercise 
of  executive  and  administrative  powers  together  pre- 
sents a  certain  unity  to  the  observer,  as  if  the  business 
of  the  administration  were  all  one,  after  all,  however 
difficult  it  may  be  to  explain  this. 

5  27.    Political  powers. 

One  of  the  highest  powers  of  the  executive  is  seen  in 
the  determination  of  political  questions.  It  maj'  be 
well  to  give  several  instances  of  the  exercise  of  such 
powers;  since  in  no  other  line  of  cases  is  the  position 
of  the  executive  so  well  established.  One  of  the  earlier 
decisions  upon  this  question  is  Foster  v.  Neilson,  2 
Pet.  253  (1829).  This  case  arose  under  the  eighth 
article  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain  in  1818,  w^hich  provided  for  the  determination 
of  private  rights.  It  was  a  suit  brought  to  recover  a 
tract  of  land  to  the  east  of  the  Mississippi,  claiming 
upon  a  grant  made  by  the  Spanish  government  in  1804. 
The  exception  involved  the  defense  that  the  grant  w^as 
void;  upon  the  ground  that  the  territory  in  question 
at  the  time  of  the  grant  belonged  to  the  United  States, 
not  to  Spain.     How  should  such  an  issue  be  determined? 

The  opinion  in  this  case  has  weight  in  a  constitutional 
discussion,  as  it  is  by  Chief  Justice  Marshali..  The 
question  presented  is,  to  whom  did  the  country  between 
the  Iberville  and  Perdido  rightfully  belong  when  the 
title  now  asserted  was  acquired.  The  question  has  been 
repeatedly  discussed  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States  with  that  of  Spain.  In  a  controversy  between 
two  nations  concerning  national  boundaries  it  is  scarcely 
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possible  that  the  courts  of  either  should  refuse  to  abide 
by  the  measures  adopted  by  its  own  government.  The 
judiciary  is  not  that  department  of  the  government 
to  which  the  assertion  of  its  interest  against  foreign 
powers  is  confided.  Its  duty  is  to  decide  upon  indi- 
vidual rights  according  to  those  principles  which  the 
political  departments  of  the  nation  have  established. 
A  question  respecting  the  boundaries  of  nations  is  more 
a  political  than  a  legal  question;  and  in  its  discussion 
the  courts  of  other  countries  must  respect  the  will  of 
the  political  departments.  Another  decision  would  sub- 
vert those  principles  which  govern  the  relations  l>e- 
tween  the  departments  and  mark  the  limits  of  each. 
The  separation  of  powers,  it  is  to  be  noted,  is  said  to 
be  at  the  bottom  of  this  doctrine  and  the*  consequence 
is  therefore  established — the  independence  of  the  de- 
partment. 

An  amplification  of  this  doctrine  is  seen  in  such  cases 
as  Williams  v.  Suffolk  Insurance  Company,  13  Pet.  415 
(1839).  The  schooner  Harriet,  insured  for  a  sealing 
voyage,  was  ordered  by  the  government  at  Buenos  Ayres 
not  to  catch  seal  off  the  Falkland  Islands.  The  master 
refused  to  abandon  the  enterprise  in  response  to  these 
threats  upon  the  ground  that  the  islands  were  not  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  that  government.  The  re- 
sult was  that  the  vessels  were  captured  and  condemned 
by  the  Buenos  Ayres  authorities.  When  suit  was  later 
brought  upon  the  policies,  which  covered  any  loss  what- 
ever, the  underwriters  tried  to  make  out  a  defense  based 
upon  the  circumstances  detailed. 

The  court  would  not  go  into  evidence  to  determine 
what  state  had  sovereignty  over  the  islands;  it  informed 
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itself  by  inquiry  what  position  the  executive  department 
had  taken.  Mr.  Justice  McLean  upon  this  report  stated 
the  conclusion  of  the  court ;  he  said :  The  American 
government  has  insisted,  through  its  regular  executive 
authority,  that  the  Falkland  Islands  do  not  constitute 
any  part  of  the  dominions  within  the  sovereignty  of 
the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres.  There  cannot  be  any, 
doubt  that  when  the  executive  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment which  is  charged  with  our  foreign  relations  shall 
in  its  correspondence  with  the  foreign  nations  assume 
a  fact  in  regard  to  the  sovereignty  of  any  island  or  coun- 
try, it  is  conclusive  on  the  judicial  department.  In  this 
view  it  is  not  material  to  inquire,  it  is  not  the  province 
of  the  court  to  determine,  whether  the  executive  he  right 
or  wrong;  it  is  enough  to  know  that  in  the  exercise  of 
his  constitutional  function  he  has  decided  the  quc^stion. 
Having  shown  this  under  the  responsibility  which  be- 
longs to  him,  it  is  obligatory  on  the  government;  and 
we  think  in  the  present  case,  as  the  executive  has  viewed 
the  jurisdiction,  the  fact  must  be  taken  and  acted  on 
by  this  court  as  thus  asserted  and  maintained.  The 
decision  of  the  first  point  materially  aflfects  the  second, 
which  turns  on  the  conduct  of  the  master,  who  held 
that  he  was  not  appointed  to  decide  but  might  law- 
fully stand  on  his  right  against  all  governments  not  hav- 
ing jurisdiction.  The  underwriters  are  therefore  not 
discharged.  This  decision  without  doubt  expresses  the 
general  law  upon  this  whole  question.^^ 

20  Political  Powers. — Nabob  v.  East  India  Co.,  1  Yes.  Jr.  375; 
SuHivan  v.  Earl  Spencer,  Ir.  R.  6  C.  L.  173;  Foster  v.  Neilson, 
2  Pet.  307;  Luther  v.  Borden,  7  How.  39;  Mississippi  v.  Johnson, 
4  Wall.  500;  Georgia  v.  Stanton,  6  Wall.  77;  Jones  v.  United  States, 
137  U.  S.  212;  In  Re  Cooper,  143  U.  S.  503;  Quackenbush  v.  United 
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1 28.    Foreign. 

The  question  of  the  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  states  just  decided  must,  it  would  seem,  settle  all 
questions  as  to  the  recognition  of  belligerency  in  states ; 
since  the  greater  must  include  the  less.  However,  it 
may  be  well  to  cite  one  leading  case  in  this  matter  of 
belligerency,  since  at  times  the  problem  has  prominence. 
A  case  always  mentioned  at  such  times  is  United  States 
V.  Palmer,  3  Wheat.  610  (1818).  This  case  was  cer- 
tified from  the  Circuit  Court  upon  division  of  opinion 
as  to  the  rights  of  belligerent  cruisers  of  an  unrecog- 
nized community;  whether  captures  of  the  same  con- 
stitute piracy.  For,  of  course,  unless  the  bare  facts 
could  be  qualified  by  some  doctrines  of  the  law  of  war, 
tlie  acts  were  acts  of  pirates. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  this  case  Chief 
Justice  MarsHxVLL  said:  Questions  which  respect  the 
rights  of  a  part  of  a  foreign  empire  which  asserts  and 
is  contending  for  independence  are  generally  rather 
political  than  legal  in  that  character.  Tliey  belong 
more  properly  to  those  who  can  declare  what  the  law 
shall  be,  and  who  control  the  political  designs  of  the 
nation.     The  proceedings  in  the  court  must  depend  upon 

states,  177  U.  S.  25;  Taylor  v.  Beckham,  178  U.  S.  578;  Latham 
V.  Clark.  25  Ark.  574;  Haley  v.  Clark,  26  Ala.  439;  In  re  Archy,  9 
Cal.  147;  Land  Co.  v.  Routt,  17  Colo.  156;  State  v.  Bulkeley,  61  Conn. 
287;  McWhorter  v.  Pensacola  R.  Co.,  24  Fla.  417;  Hllliard  v.  Connel- 
ly, 7  Ga.  179;  People  v.  Supervisors,  100  111.  495;  State  v.  Hyde,  121 
Ind.  20;  State  v.  Wagner.  61  Me.  178;  Larcom  v.  Clin,  160  Mass.  102; 
Chamberlain  v.  Sibley,  4  Minn.  309;  People  v.  Hurlbut,  24  Mich.  63; 
Morton  v.  Green,  2  Neb.  441;  Thompson  v.  Canal  Fund  Com'rs,  2 
Abb.  Prac.  248;  State  v.  Chase,  5  Oh.  St.  528;  Taylor  v.  Place,  4  R.. 
I.  338:  State  v.  McMillan.  52  S.  C.  69;  Druecker  v.  Salomon,  21  Wis. 
621. 
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the  course  of  the  government,  therefore  the  courts  can- 
not condemn  when  the  attitude  of  the  government  is 
declared.  And  so  this  is  to  be  held  no  piracy.  The 
courts  of  the  Union  must  view  any  newly  constituted 
government  as  it  is  viewed  by  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive departments  of  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
If  the  government  remains  neutral,  the  courts  of  the 
Union  cannot  consider  as  criminal  those  acts  of  hostil- 
ity which  the  war  authorizes. 

Upon  the  same  basis,  the  executive  in  all  international 
negotiations  must  have  entire  independence.  This  is 
shown  in  the  long  litigation  in  regard  to  the  La  Abra 
award,  in  which  again  and  again  it  was  attempted  to 
bring  the  action  of  the  department  under  the  review 
of  the  judiciary.  The  most  important  of  the  cases  is 
United^States  v.  Blaine,  139  U.  S.  306  (1891).  The 
act  of  June  18,  1878,  subjected  specifically  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Weil  and  I^a  Abra  awards,  under  the 
Mexican  Claims  Commission,  to  the  control  of  the 
President.  One  Boynton  sought  mandamus  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  against 
Blaine,  then  Secretary  of  State,  for  a  mandamus  to 
compel  him  to  pay  the  petitioner  as  assignee  of  the 
Weil  claim.  The  Secretary  set  up  the  plea  that  the 
President  had  forbidden  the  payment;  that  he  held  it 
as  agent  of  the  President;  that  the  matter  fell  exclu- 
sively within  the  powers  and  competency  of  the  Presi- 
dent; and  that  the  Secretary  as  subordinate  to  him 
and  subject  to  his  direction  and  control,  was  in  nowise 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  and  competency  of  the  ju- 
dicial department  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States.     That  as  it  would  involve  an  interference  by 
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Chief  Justice  Fuller  disposed  of  the  oa^ 
wise:  The  writ  of  mandamus  cannot  issue 
wh(»re  its  effect  is  to  direct  or  control  the  h 
exc^cutive  department  in  the  discharge  of  an 
duty,  involving  the  exercise  of  judgment  or  < 
in  view  of  these  settled  principles,  could  the 
entitled  to  his  writ?  International  arbitral 
always  proceed  on  the  highest  principles  oi 
honor  and  integrity.  Claims  presented  and 
submitted  to  such  an  arbitration  must  necess 
the  impress  of  entire  good  faith.  No  teehn 
of  pleading,  as  applied  to  judicial  courts,  oug 
be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  national 
do  what  is  right  under  all  circumstances.  I 
zen  who  asks  the  intervention  of  his  own  gi 
against  another  must  necessarily  subject  hi: 
Ids  claim  to  these  requirements  of  iuternation 
This  is  a  consequence  of  the  political  trust  ^ 
every  government  is  charged  with  respect  t 
citizens.  The  act  of  Congress  cannot  undert 
any  new  limits  on  the  powers  of  the  executi 
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himself  and  the  government,  to  insist  on  the  conclu- 
siveness of  the  award  as  to  him.  On  the  contrary  the 
control  was  expressly  reserved  and  made  the  duty  of 
the  President.  The  writ  of  mandamus  cannot  issue 
in  a  case  where  its  effect  is  to  direct  or  control  the 
head  of  an  executive  department  in  the  discharge  of 
an  executive  duty  involving  the  exercise  of  judgment 
and  discretion.  The  political  department  has  no  doubt 
of  its  power  over  the  matter;  and  the  intervention  of 
the  judicial  department  cannot  now  be  invoked. 

These  diverse  cases  certainh-  are  enough  to  establish 
that  in  governmental  action  the  executive  department 
can  in  no  way  be  controlled.  Certainly,  these  few  cases 
are  not  enough  to  give  anj^  definite  conception  as  to 
what  the  function  of  the  executive  in  government  is. 
However,  it  must  be  obvious  by  this  time  tliat  the  exec- 
utive has  a  part  in  government  that  is  its  own.  Under 
our  constitutional  system  many  of  the  highest  matters 
of  state  are  intrusted  to  the  executive  department. 
What  these  shall  be  in  a  broad  way  is  a  question  for 
specification  in  the  constitution.  It  cannot  be  said  in 
how  many  wa^s  the  executive  has  governmental  func- 
tions without  reference  to  the  constitution  itself.  But 
when  an  executive  power  is  found  the  independence  of 
it  must  be  conceded.^^ 

^1  Foreign. — Rose  v.  Himely,  4  Cranch  272;  United  States  v. 
Arredondo,  6  Pet.  711;  WUUams  v.  Suffolk  Insurance  Co.,  13  Pet. 
420;  Gelston  v.  Hoyt,  3  Wheaton  324;  United  States  v.  Palmer,  3 
Wheaton  634;  The  Divina  Pastora,  4  Wheaton  63;  The  Santissima 
Trinidad,  7  Wheaton  283;  Kennett  v.  Chambers,  14  How.  50;  Bay- 
ard V.  White,  127  U.  S.  246;  Jones  v.  United  States,  137  U.  S.  212; 
Fong  Yue  Ting  v.  United  States,  149  U.  S.  712;  Durand  v.  Hollins, 
4  Blatchf.  454. 
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§  29.    Interior. 

Adherence  to  this  principle  often  leads  to  results 
which  startle  one.  The  case  of  In  Ke  Cooper,  143  U.  S. 
472  (1892),  illumines  the  discussion  like  a  flash  of 
lightning.  This  was  an  application  to  the  Supreme 
Court  by  the  owners  of  the  Canadian  schooner  Sayward, 
for  a  writ  of  prohibition  to  the  District  Court  for  Alaska 
to  restrain  the  enforcement  of  a  sentence  of  forfeiture 
and  condemnation  against  the  vessel.  At  the  time  dip- 
lomatic correspondence  was  in  progress  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  as  to  the  proper  ex- 
tent of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  over  the 
waters  of  Behring  Sea.  The  Sayward  had  been  seized 
by  the  United  States  revenue  cutter  Bush  in  latitude 
44**  43'  north  and  longitude  167°  51'  west,  fifty-nine 
miles  from  any  land  whatever.  The  schooner  was  en- 
gaged when  captured  in  pelagic  sealing,  the  indiscrimi- 
nate shooting  of  fur  seals  at  sea.  The  commanding 
oflScer  of  the  Rush  made  the  seizure  in  pursuance  of 
express  orders  issuing  from  the  Treasury  Department 
at  Washington,  covering  his  action  within  these  w^aters. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Fuller  dealt  with  the  problem  in 
a  large  way:  How  did  it  happen  that  the  officers  re- 
ceived such  orders?  It  must  be  admitted  that  they 
were  given  in  assertion  on  the  part  of  this  government 
of  territorial  jurisdiction  over  Behring  Sea  to  an  ex- 
tent exceeding  fifty-nine  miles  from  the  shore  of  Alaska ; 
that  this  territorial  jurisdiction  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws  protecting  seal  fisheries  was  asserted  by  actual 
seizures  during  the  seasons  of  1886,  1887  and  1889  of 
a  number  of  British  vessels;  that  the  government  per- 
sistently maintains  that  such  jurisdiction  belongs  to  it; 
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and  that  negotiations  are  pending  on  the  subject.  It 
is  conceded  that  in  matters  committed  by  the  consti- 
tution and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  either  to  Con- 
gress or  the  executive  or  to  both,  courts  are  clearly 
bound  by  the  action  of  Congress  or  the  executive  or 
both,  within  the  limits  of  the  authority  conferred.  The 
executive  power  can  alone  speak  so  as  to  bind  our  courts 
in  respect  to  the  sovereignty  of  foreign  territory,  the 
changes  in  foreign  governments,  the  existence  of  civil 
war  in  foreign  countries,  and  the  character  of  a  foreign 
minister.  The  application  calls  upon  the  court  to  de- 
cide whether  the  government  is  right  or  wrong  and  to 
review  the  action  of  the  political  departments  upon  the 
question,  contrary  to  the  law  upon  that  question. 

In  this  connection  a  case  that  is  worth  careful  dis- 
cussion is  Luther  v.  Borden,  7  How.  1  ( 1849 ) ,  because 
of  the  relations  between  the  nation  and  the  states  com- 
posing the  Union  that  are  involved.  This  litigation 
arose  out  of  the  Dorr  Rebellion,  so  remembered,  in 
Rhode  Island  in  1841.  Rhode  Island  had  kept  on  un- 
der her  colonial  charter,  which  provided  no  way  of 
amendment.  This  led  to  a  political  revolt  by  a  portion 
of  the  people,  who  held  a  convention,  which  submitted  a 
constitution,  and  who  thereupon  held  elections,  declared 
their  candidates  elected.  All  this  time  the  charter  gov- 
ernment held  to  its  position.  The  consequence  was  that 
several  encounters  more  or  less  violent  took  place.  In 
the  particular  case,  one  of  the  constitutional  side  was 
arrested  and  his  house  searched;  he  thereupon  sued  an 
officer  of  the  charter  government.  The  defense  was 
necessary  acts  performed  by  them  as  duly  authorized 
acts  of  the  state  government  during  a  state  of  military 

necessity. 
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The  determination  of  such  issues  was  indeed  a  delicate 
matter;  and  the  caution  with  which  Chief  Justice  Taney 
proceeds  is  noticeable,  in  his  desire  that  the  judiciary 
may  not  seem  to  intrude  into  questions  political  in  their 
nature:  The  question  which  the  plaintiflf  raised  has 
not  been  recognized  as  judicial  in  any  of  the  state 
courts,  but  the  courts  uniformly  held  that  the  inquiry 
proposed  to  be  made  belonged  to  the  political  power 
and  not  to  the  judicial,  though  it  rested  with  the  po- 
litical power  to  decide  whether  the  charter  government 
has  been  displaced  or  not,  and  when  that  decision  was 
made  the  judicial  department  w^ould  be  bound  to  take 
notice  of  it  as  the  law  of  the  state  without  the  aid  of 
oral  evidence  or  the  examination  of  witnesses.  We  do 
not  see  how  the  question  could  be  judicially  decided  in 
a  state  court.  Judicial  power  presupposes  established 
government  capable  of  enacting  laws  and  enforcing  their 
execution  and  of  appointing  judges  to  expound  and  ad- 
minister them.  Acceptance  of  the  judicial  office  is  rec- 
ognition of  the  authority  of  the  government  from  which 
it  is  derived.  If  it  decides  at  all  as  a  court,  it  neces- 
sarily affirms  the  existence  and  authority  of  the  gov- 
ernment under  which  it  is  exercising  judicial  powers. 
Tlie  constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  far  as  it  has 
provided  for  an  emergency  of  this  kind,  has  treated 
the  subject  as  political  in  nature  and  placed  the  power 
in  the  hands  of  that  department.  The  judicial  power 
is  at  that  time  bound  to  follow  the  decision  of  the  po- 
litical. It  must  be  equally  bound  when  the  contest  is 
over.  The  President  recognizes  the  Governor  under  the 
charter  as  the  executive  power  of  the  state.  No  court 
of  the  United  States  with  knowledge  of  this  decision 
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could- have  been  justified  in  recognizing  the  opposition 
party  as  the  lawful  Governor  or  not  treated  as  wrong- 
doers or  insurgents  the  oflBcers  of  that  present  govern- 
ment. The  court  has  been  urged  to  express  an  opinion 
upon  political  rights  and  political  questions.  We  de- 
cline doing  so.  This  tribunal  should  be  the  last  to  over- 
step the  boundaries  that  limit  its  jurisdiction.  Whether 
a  new  government  has  been  established  or  not  is  a  ques- 
tion to  be  settled  by  the  political  power;  and  when  that 
power  has  decided  the  courts  are  bound  to  take  notice 
of  the  decision  and  to  follow  it. 

In  rough  outline  these  cases  cover  the  diplomatic  field 
of  political  powers.  The  function  of  the  executive  de- 
partment in  determination  of  these  matters  is  obviously 
of  consequence ;  for  these  are  high  matters  of  state  upon 
which  great  issues  may  depend.  The  recognition  of 
the  independence  of  an  insurgent  community  may  mean 
war  for  the  state  which  presumes  to  recognize  it.  Even 
that  lesser  move,  the  recognition  of  belligerency,  may 
be  deemed  an  unfriendly  act.  The  very  statement  of 
this  situation  shows  that  the  questions  involved  are  all 
political.  The  very  description  of  political  power  shows 
that  exercise  of  such  functions  must  in  any  government 
be  largely  held  by  the  executive  department,  as  that 
branch  of  the  government  which  must  be  so  constituted 
to  act  with  rapidity  and  to  act  with  effect.  It  is  for  this 
that  an  executive  department  exists.  Political  power 
must  in  its  nature  be  free  from  exterior  influences  so 
far  as  that  may  be  permitted.  There  must  be  free  ac- 
tivity for  the  conduct  of  the  most  consequential  mat- 
ters in  a  state,  its  political  concerns.^ 

22  IxTERiOR.— Doe  d.  Clark  v.  Braden,  16  How.  657;  United  States  v. 
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§  30.    Governmental  powers. 

It  will  be  well  to  state  for  discussion  a  few  definite 
examples  of  the  sort  of  thing  that  governmental  power 
is.  The  Emulous,  1  Gall.  563  (1813),  will  serve  as  a 
first  case.  This  was  a  prize  allegation,  filed  by  the 
United  States  against  five  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of 
pine  timber,  part  of  the  cargo  of  the  ship  Emulous, 
which  was  seized  as  property  of  the  British  enemy  in 
the  harbor  of  New  Bedford.  The  seizure  was  objected 
to  as  not  authorized  by  public  authority;  and  if  that 
were  so,  of  course  the  action  was  void,  since  even  in  time 
of  war  private  citizens  cannot  acquire  to  themselves  a 
title  to  hostile  property;  if  they  depredate  upon  an  en- 
emy, they  are  at  their  peril. 

Story,  J.,  stated  his  conclusion  in  this  way:  The 
question  is,  whether  Congress  have  authorized  the  seiz- 
ure of  enemy's  property  afloat  in  our  ports.  The  act 
of  June  18th,  1812,  is  in  very  general  terms,  declaring 
war  against  Great  Britain,  and  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  employ  the  public  forces  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
Independent  of  such  express  authority,  I  think  that, 
as  the  Executive  of  the  nation,  he  must,  as  an  incident 
to  his  oflSce,  have  a  right  to  employ  all  the  usual  and 
customary  means  acknowledged  in  war,  to  carry  it  into 
effect.  It  seems  to  follow  that  the  Executive  may  au- 
thorize the  capture  of  all  enemy's  property  wherever 

Lynde,  11  Wall.  643;  In  Re  Baiz,  135  U.  S.  403;  Benson  v.  United 
States,  146  U.  S.  331;  Terlinden  v.  Ames,  184  U.  S.  288;  United  States 
V.  Blaine,  139  U.  S.  306;  Tennessee,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Moore,  36  Ala.  371; 
Land  Co.  v.  Routt,  17  Colo.  156;  People  v.  Bissell,  19  111.  229;  State 
V.  Warmoth,  22  La.  Ann.  1;  Magruder  v.  Swann,  25  Md.  173;  Peo- 
ple V.  Governor,  29  Mich.  320;  State  v.  Chase,  5  Oh.  St.  528;  Mauran 
V.  Smith,  8  R.  I.  192. 
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by  the  law  of  nations  it  may  be  lawfully  seized.  It 
would  be  strange  indeed,  if  the  Executive  could  not 
authorize,  or  ratify  a  capture  in  our  own  ports,  unless 
by  granting  a  commission  to  a  public  or  private  ship. 
I  am  not  bold  enough  to  interpose  a  limitation,  where 
Congress  have  not  chosen  to  make  one ;  and  I  hold,  that 
by  the  act  declaring  war,  the  Executive  may  authorize 
nil  captures  which,  by  the  modern  law  of  nations,  are 
permitted  and  approved. 

To  repeat  a  fundamental  conception,  when  the  admin- 
istration acts  within  its  sphere  its  action  is  govern- 
mental action.  It  is  not  possible,  therefore,  for  another 
co-ordinate  department,  as  the  judiciary,  to  enter  upon 
any  review  of  such  action.  One  of  the  leading  cases 
in  the  establishment  of  this  as  one  of  the  principal  rules 
of  administrative  law  was  Georgia  v.  Stanton,  6  Wall. 
50  (1867).  This  was  a  bill  in  equity  filed  by  one  of 
the  states  to  enjoin  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  (ieneral 
of  the  Army,  and  one  Major  (ieneral  from  carrying  into 
execution  the  several  provisions  of  the  acts  known  as 
Keconstruction  Acts  of  2nd  and  23rd  ilarch,  1867.  Both 
of  these  acts  had  been  passed  despite  the  President's 
veto,  upon  the  ground  of  their  unconstitutionality.  The 
ground  was  that  such  execution  would  annul  and  totally 
abolish  the  existing  state  government ;  and  that,  unless 
enjoined,  the  executive  department  would  carry  such 
actii  into  execution. 

The  bill  was  upon  its  filing  vehemently  opposed.  The 
Supreme  Court  upon  the  argument  dismissed  the  bill. 
A  portion  of  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Clifford  fol- 
lows: It  is  urged  that  the  matters  involved  and  pre- 
sented for  adjudication  are  political  and  not  judicial, 
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and  therefore  not  subject  to  judicial  cognizance.  Tliis 
distinction  results  from  the  organization  of  the  govern- 
ment in  which  are  three  great  departments,  executive, 
legislative  and  judicial;  and  from  the  assignment  and 
limitation  of  the  powers  of  each  by  the  Constitution. 
The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court  and 
in  such  inferior  courts  as  Congress  may  deign  to  es- 
tablish. The  political  power  of  the  government  is  in 
the  other  two  .departments.  The  distinction  between 
judicial  and  political  powor  is  generally  acknowledged 
in  the  jurisi)nidence  both  of  Enghind  and  this  country. 
Tlie  i)i'()priety  of  such  interposition  by  the  courts  may 
VvoU  be  (piestioned.  It  savors  too  much  of  the  exercisi* 
of  political  power  to  be  within  the  province  of  the  ju- 
dicial department.  We  do  not  claim  for  this  court  the 
exercise  of  jurisdivtiou  upon  any  matter  properly  fall- 
ing nii'^M'  the  denomination*  of  political  power  that  be- 
l()ii;^s  t()  another  branch  of  the  government.  The  pro- 
tection and  enforcement  of  many  rights  secured  by 
treaties  most  certainly  do  not  belong  to  the  judiciary. 
The  prayers  for  relief  call  for  the  judgment  of  the  court 
ui)()n  political  (piestions  and  involve  rights  of  political 
character.  The  substance  of  this  opinion,  it  is  clear, 
is  that  govca'iimental  nmtters  should  not  be  reviewed  by 
the  courts.^'^ 

-•'Governmental  Powers. — Musgrave  v.  Pulido,  5  App.  Cas.  102: 
Mississippi  v.  Johnson,  4  WaU.  500;  Georgia  v.  Stanton.  6  Wall.  77; 
Keim  v.  United  States,  177  U.  S.  292;  Tennessee,  etc.,  R.  R.  v. 
Moore,  36  Ala.  371;  Hawkins  v.  Governor,  1  Ark.  570;  Ex  parte 
Shrader.  33  Cal.  279;  Land  Co.  v.  Routt,  17  Colo.  156;  State  v. 
Staub,  61  Conn.  568;  McWhorter  v.  Pensacola  R.  R.,  24  Fla.  417; 
People  V.  Secretary  of  State.  58  111.  90;  Hovey  v.  State.  127  Ind. 
588;  Martin  v.  Ingham.  38  Kan.  641;  State  v.  Fisher,  26  La. 
Ann.  537;   Worthington  v.  Scribner.  109  Mass.  487;   People  v.  Hurl- 
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§  31.    Domestic. 

A  further  ease  in  this  doctrine  is  Martin  v.  Mott,  12 
Wheat.  19  (1827).  For  in  this  ease  the  very  basis  of 
executive  functions  is  exposed.  In  March  of  1814  the 
President  called  upon  the  militia  of  New  York  at  a 
time  of  imminent  dan{i:er  of  invasion.  Mott  refused 
to  respond  to  the  orders;  he  was  at  once  tried  and  fined; 
later  his  goods  were  taken  to  satisfy  the  sentence;  and 
now  he  seeks  to  recover  in  replevin.  The  justification 
of  the  officers  who  have  taken  the  goods  is  public  author- 
ity, and  in  particular,  the  orders  issuing  from  the  Presi- 
dent, ifott  claimed  that  the  officer  must  show  further 
justification  in  fact,  as  the  event  proved. 

ilr.  Ju.stice  Story  again  delivered  the  opinion:  By 
whom  is  the  exigency  to  be  judged  of  and  decided?  Is 
(he  President  the  sole  and  exclusive  judge  whether  the 
exigency  has  arisen,  or  is  it  to  be  considered  as  an  open 
([uestion  upon  which  every  officer  to  whom  the  orders 
of  the  President  are  addressed  may  decide  for  him- 
self, and  equally  open  to  be  contested  by  every  militia 
nmn  who  shall  refuse  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Presi- 
dent? We  are  all  of  opinion  that  the  authority  to 
decide  whether  the  exigency  has  arisen  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  the  President,  and  that  his  decision  is  con- 
clusive upon  all  other  persons.  The  power  itself  is  to 
be  exercised  upon  sudden  emergencies,  upon  great  ques- 
tions of  state  and  under  circumstances  which  may  be 
vital  to  the  existence  of  the  Union.  These  powers  must 
be  so  construed  as  to  the  modes  of  their  exercise  as  not 

but,  24  Mich.  63;  Vickflburg  R.  R.  v.  Lowry,  61  Miss.  102;  People  v. 
Parker,  3  Neb.  409;  Mauran  v.  Smith,  8  R.  I.  192;  Commonwealth 
V.  Henry,  49  Pa.  St.  530;  Slack  v.  Jacob,  8  W.  Va.  612. 
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A  further  illnstratiou  of  the  position  of 
tivt*  iu  his  exeiriitive  powei*s  is  seen  in  Hart: 
peal,  85  Pa.  St.  433  US"7>-  These  proce 
lowed  upon  the  lalnir  disturbances  of  1877  i 
vania.  Portions  of  the  National  Guard  ol 
were  sent  by  the  Governor  under  the  char] 
officers  to  protect  the  railroads  in  moving  tl 
A  collision  took  place  between  the  soldiei 
strikers  and  during  the  progress  of  the  riot 
on  both  sides  were  kilUni  or  wounded.  The 
later  took  the  matter  up  and  in  the  course 
vestigation  subpoenas  were  issued  to  the  Go 
to  the  high  militia  officers,  all  of  whom  refuse 
The  present  motion  was  for  the  award  of  • 
process  to  comi>el  them  to  testify.  The  Ati 
eral  filed  a  paper  setting  forth  that  all  the  p< 
tioneil  had  acted  throughout  in  their  offieia! 

Whether  that  stopped  such  an  inquiry  as 
question;  Mr.  Justice  Goedox  ruled  that 
order  to  simplify  matters  we  may  treat  thi 
as  though  the  process  first  and  last  were 
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the  employment  of  agents  through  whom  the  act  is  to 
be  accomplished,  such  person  is  clothed  with  discre- 
tionary powers  and  quoad  hoc  is  his  judge.  It  follows 
that  if  the  Governor  as  supreme  executive  and  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  army  of  the  Commonwealth  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  suppressing  domestic  insur- 
rections, he  must  be  the  judge  of  the  necessity  requir- 
ing the  exercise  of  the  powers  with  which  he  is  clothed, 
and  his  subordinates  who  are  employed  to  render  these 
powers  eflScient  and  to  produce  the  legitimate  results 
of  their  exercise,  can  be  accountable  to  none  but  him. 
We  had  better  at  the  outset  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
executive  department  is  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the 
government,  with  power  to  judge  what  should  or  should 
not  be  done  within  its  own  department,  and  what  of 
its  doings  or  communications  should  or  should  not  be 
kept  secret;  and  that  with  it  in  the  exercise  of  these 
constitutional  powers,  the  courts  have  no  more  right 
to  interfere  than  has  the  executive,  under  like  condi- 
tions, to  interfere  with  the  courts.  This  is  an  extreme 
opinion,  it  may  be  admitted ;  but  upon  the  whole  it  does 
not  overstate  the  case  much. 

The  scope  of  this  opinion  is  to  be  remarked.  This  is 
one  of  the  cases  rare  by  comparison  where  the  place  of 
executive  power  is  exposed.  It  is  not  enough  to  say 
that  in  the  exercise  of  executive  powers  the  chief  of 
the  department  has  discretion  within  limits  and  that 
there  can  be  no  control  of  the  exercise  of  that  discre- 
tion. It  is  more  than  that;  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  in  the  exercise  of  executive  powers  the  head  of 
the  state  has  independence;  and  that  therefore  concern- 
ing the  exercise  of  that  power  there  can  be  no  inquiry. 
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executive  power.^'* 

§  32.     Colonial. 

At  tli(»  tiiiu*  of  the  present  writing  the  Am* 
pie  liave  tlie  hifijhest  interest  in  one  speeia 
|[::<»verninent  hy  the  executive — colonial  admi 
A  case  much  relied  upon  in  current  discussic 
V.  Harris(m,  16  mnv.  164  (1853).     In  1846 
with  Jfexico  the  United  States  troops  took  m 
session  of  all  of  Upper  California,  includiB 
of  San  Francisco.     Early  in  1847  the  Presic 
capacity  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  armj 
authorized  the  military  and  naval  eomman 
TTnit(Hl  States  forces  in  (California,  in  the 
the  belligerent  rights  of  a  conqueror,  to  f< 
and  military  government  for  the  eonquere 
with  powers  therein  to  impose  duties  on  i 
tonnage.     A  war  tariff  was  accordingly  j 
and  the  duties  under  it  were  levied,  until  oi 
was  received  by  the  Military  Governor  that 
peace  had  been  made  with  ilexico  by  which 
fornia  was  ceded  to  the  United  States.     Th 
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as  were  paid  at  other  ports  of  entry  according  to  the 
existing  statutes. 

The  issue  in  the  case  was  therefore  as  to  the  validity 
of  these  collections.  The  opinion  was  elaborate — one 
of  the  best  of  Mr.  Justice  Wayne:  Until  California 
had  been  ceded  in  fact  to  the  United  States  it  was  a 
conquered  territory,  within  which  the  United  States 
were  exercising  belligerent  rights;  and  whatever  sums 
were  received  for  duties  upon  foreign  merchandises,  were 
paid  under  them  thus.  But  after  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  California  became  a  part  of  the  United  States, 
or  a  (*ede<l,  conquered  territory.  Our  inciuiry  here  is 
to  be  whether  after  the  cession  the  duties  could  l)e 
collected.  The  existing  government  was  continued  by 
the  definite  instructions  received  from  Washington  in 
reference  to  the  existing  state  of  things  in  California. 
It  was  the  government  when  the  territory  was  ceded 
as  a  con(iuest ;  and  it  did  not  cease  as  a  necessiiry  conse- 
quence of  the  restoration  of  peace.  Colonel  ^lason  was 
fortunate  in  having  his  determination  to  continue  th(: 
existing  government  sustained  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Secretaries  of  his  cabinet.  It 
was  said  that  the  duties  were  illegally  exacted  because 
the  laws  of  a  ceded  territory  remain  unchanged  until 
the  new  sovereignty  has  changed  them,  and  that  this 
Congress  had  not  done.  But  the  acts  of  the  executive 
are  acts  of  the  sovereign. 

The  questions  in  this  last  case  in  1857  came  up  for 
discussion  again  in  1901,  under  circumstances  almost 
exactly  similar.  This  was  an  action  begun  by  the  firm 
of  DcK^ley,  Smith  &  Co.,  engaged  in  trade  between  Porto 
Kico  and  New  York  to  recover  certain  duties  exacted 
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[l  utuliH'  pn3k*8t  at  the  Part  of  San  Jnau,  upon 

I Diiwi^niniPiitK  of    niort'handise    importei]    into 

\luu  from  New  York  between  July  28tlij  1898, 

Iwf,  11K)0,  under  the  following  selu^nles:   from 

18i)8,  to  Augu^^t  19,  1898,  under  tlie  proclama- 

iieneml  MiluB,  directinpj  the  exaction  of  the  for- 

\ui^]i  and  Porto  llican  duties;  from  Augusit  19, 

May  I,  PHIO,  under  the  customfl  tariffs^  for  Porto 

l(M*lainiiMl  Ity  order  of  the  President*    It  further 

Id  Hint    part  nf  the  duties  were  collected  thu« 

|ho  *^\rhjiiip^  of  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  of 

on  A[»ril  11,  1S09,  and  in  part  afterwards.    Thus 

\i\vis  ihv  t|iit'8tinn  in  this  case  was  as  to  the  va* 

thrsi^  tt^Ii^t  lioui^— Dooley  v.  United  States,  182 
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ties  of  the  ease,  the  right  to  administer  the  government 
of  Porto  Rico,  continued  after  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  and  until  further  action  by  Congress.  At  the 
same  time,  while  the  right  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment continued,  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
and  the  cession  of  the  island  to  the  United  States  were 
not  without  their  significance.  The  spirit  as  well  as  the 
letter  of  tariff  laws  admit  of  duties  being  levied  by  a 
military  commander  only  upon  the  importations  from 
foreign  countries,  and  while  his  power  is  necessarily 
despotic,  this  must  be  understood  rather  in  an  admin- 
istrative than  in  a  legislative  sense.  In  our  opinion 
the  authority  of  the  President  as. Commander-in-Chief 
to  exact  duties  upon  imports  from  the  United  States, 
ceased  from  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 

These  decisions  represent  about  all  the  law  that  we 
have  in  our  decisions  upon  this  pressing  problem  of 
colonial  administration ;  and  these  decisions  were  de- 
cided with  reference  to  a  transition  from  military  occu- 
pation to  civil  government.  Within  the  next  few  years 
we  are  certain  to  have  many  questions  determined  which 
are  at  present  unsettled.  The  greatest  constitutional 
problem  of  all  in  this  matter  is  not  decided  beyond  ques- 
tion by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  That 
is  whether  the  guarantees  of  civil  rights  contained  in 
the  constitution  apply  in  the  government  of  colonies.  A 
fair  argument  may  be  based  upon  various  decisions  as 
to  the  territories  to  the  effect  that  these  limitations  in 
the  constitution  apply  only  to  government  by  the  United 
States  within  the  United  States  themselves.  But  wheth- 
er this  is  so  cannot  be  known  until  this  question  is  ad- 
judicate<l  once  for  all  l)y  some  new  decision  of  the  Su- 
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preme  Court  of  the  United  States.  And  until  such  a 
decision  it  cannot  be  certain  that  government  of  the 
colonies  by  the  administration  can  be  carried  out.  For 
example,  if  in  every  civil  dispute  there  must  be  jury 
trial,  government  of  these  foreign  peoples  will  be  ham- 
pered; and  if  in  every  criminal  proceeding  there  must 
be  grand  jury  and  petit  jury,  no  effective  police  of  these 
regions  will  be  possible. 

riowever,  there  should  be  no  hasty  action  on  the  part 
of  C(mgress  in  determining  the  form  of  our  colonial 
government.  If  Cimgress  has  full  power  in  the  matter, 
the  more  cautious  should  be  its  exercise.  And  especially 
during  this,  which  is  called  by  the  Hawaiian  (;Ourt  the 
transition  stage,  the  firm  government  of  the  executive 
free  from  much  interference  by  Congress  is  needed.  It 
is  only  after  some  years  of  experience  and  after  much 
discussion  that  we  should  determine  our  colonial  policy 
and  frame  our  colonial  governments. 

The  political  experience  upon  the  subject  has  devel- 
oped various  types  of  colonial  administration.  If  the 
wrong  system  is  applied  to  the  wrong  situation,  dis- 
aster follows.  Note  first  that  a  colony  may  have 
a  comparatively  large  number  of  inhabitants  of  the 
same  race;  or  the  colony  may  have  inhabitants  of 
an  alien  and  inferior  race.  Again  note  that  there 
are  three  principal  forms  of  colonial  administration: 
an  almost  complete  independence,  both  legislative  and 
administrative  authorities  being  chosen  locally;  an  al- 
most com])lete  dependen(*e,  both  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative authorities  being  appointed  by  the  home  state; 
a  compromise*  between  these  two,  the  legislature  being 
elected  locally,  the  administrative  authorities  being  ap- 
pointed bv  the*  home  state. 
(122) 
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Let  US  see  for  a  moment  what  has  been  the  experience 
with  these  forms  of  colonial  administration.  Where  the 
inhabitants  are  of  the  same  race,  a  large  measure  of 
independence  is  given.  Where  the  inhabitants  are  of  an 
alien  and  inferior  race,  all  powers  are  reserved  to  the 
governors  and  their  councils  appointed  directly  or  in- 
directly by  thehome  state.  In  some  fewer  instances  there 
has  been  experiment  with  the  combined  type;  but  sel- 
dom with  success,  except  in  small  units.  Here  have  been 
the  most  conspicuous  failures  upon  the  whole. 

If,  then,  so  much  depends  upon  applying  the  right 
type  of  colonial  administration  to  the  proper  situation, 
let  us  face  our  new  colonial  problem  at  the  outset  square- 
ly. For  there  is  no  such  thing  practical  in  colonial  gov- 
ernment as  any  one  system  of  colonial  administration. 
Each  of  our  colonial  problems  must  be  met  separately; 
and  for  each  we  must  find  our  own  solution.  There  are 
three  such  colonial  problems :  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  Porto  Kico. 

The  problem  of  the  government  of  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands is  a  problem  no  longer.  It  is  solved;  and  proba- 
bly solved  finally  because  it  seems  to  be  solved  rightly. 
In  Hawaii  we  have  a  compact  American  class  large 
enough  and  strong  enough  in  the  end  to  dictate  and 
maintain  American  government  of  the  islands.  This 
they  had  done  before  they  came  to  us.  They  came  to 
us  a  self-governing  nation,  and  they  were  rightly  in- 
corporated into  our  American  Empire  as  a  self-govern- 
ing unit — as  of  the  first  type  of  colonial  government 
mentioned,  rather  than  the  third.  Indeed,  all  that  was 
done  was  to  apply  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  the  long 
established  and  well  developed  type  of  government  which 
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«v'e  had  for  a  hundred  years  used  in  governing  our  terri- 
tories. And  in  that  type,  although  the  administrative 
head,  the  Governor,  is  appointed  from  Washington,  yet 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  applied  to  an  American  self- 
governing  population,  the  control  of  Washington  is  very 
seldom  felt,  and  so  Hawaii  cannot  longer  be  cited  as  a 
colonial  problem.  Indeed,  it  is  a  proof  of  the  capacity 
of  the  American  in  colonial  administration. 

In  the  Philippine  Islands  a  proper  beginning  is  being 
made.  We  are  applying  the  proper  type  of  colonial 
administration,  the  second  type  of  direct  administrative 
government  from  Washington,  to  the  proper  situation, 
alien  and  inferior  inhabitants.  The  present  civil  govern- 
ment, executive  for  the  most  part,  is  well  conceived.  The 
instructions  that  come  from  Washington  are  among  the 
ablest  of  American  state  papers.  It  would  simply  be 
an  example  of  weak  political  sentimentality  to  give  the 
P^ilipinos  independence  with  nominal  suzerainty  of  the 
United  States.  That  a  Filipino  legislature  should  be 
set  up  against  the  American  governor  and  his  admin- 
istration is  not  to  be  thought  of,  either.  In  governing 
the  Philippines  thus  by  administrative  government, 
we  are  wise;  we  follow  the  ascertained  result  of  polit- 
ical experience  in  governing  tropical  colonies  peopled 
by  an  alien  and  inferior  race. 

But  for  Porto  Rico  the  problem  is  different.  We  have 
an  alien,  but  not  inferior  race  to  deal  with.  The  plan 
begun,  indeed,  in  the  late  legislation  of  Congress,  is  that 
of  an  appointed  governor  and  an  elected  legislature. 
That  is  dangerous;  it  does  not  begin  auspiciously.  Al- 
ready in  the  elections  a  strong  anti-American  party  is 
appearing.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  they  will  be  led  in 
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the  legislature  by  leaders  who  must  make  their  political 
capital  from  criticisms  of  an  administration  which  they 
themselves  can  never  direct.  These  consequences  will 
follow  unless  the  fundamental  principle  is  remembered : 
that  the  way  to  govern  colonies — is  to  govern  them. 

Indeed,  there  is  for  alien  colonies,  as  it  seems,  but 
one  proper  form  of  colonial  government — complete  ad- 
ministrative government:  a  governor  with  a  properly 
organized  administration,  advised  by  proper  adminis- 
trative councils  with  legislative  powers;  all  appointed 
directly  or  indirectly  from  Washington.  For  if  the 
history  of  colonial  administration  teaches  anything,  it 
teaches  the  inherent  dangers  of  the  combined  form  of 
colonial  administration.  Doubtless  it  will  be  found 
expedient  that  the  native  inhabitants  should  be  given 
all  places  in  this  administration  and  in  these  adminis- 
trative councils  possible.  To  that  extent  they  should 
have  a  part  in  their  own  government.  Such  a  form  of 
government  is  secure.  But  this  idea  of  pitting  an  alien 
legislature  against  an  American  administration  is  divid- 
ing the  house  against  itself.^^ 

9  33.    Conclusion. 

Thus  far  in  this  discussion  the  executive  department 
has  been  found  in  operation  within  the  scope  of  its 
functions ;  many  of  the  cases  may  have  seemed  extreme, 
but  upon  the  whole  nothing  was  found  done  that  was 

20  Ck)LONiAL. — Loughborough  v.  Blake,  5  Wheat.  317 ;  American 
Ins.  Co.  V.  Canter.  1  Pet.  511;  Benner  v.  Porter,  9  How.  235; 
Scott  V.  Sandford,  19  How.  393;  Cross  v.  Harrison,  16  How.  164; 
Reynolds  v.  United  States,  98  U.  S.  145;  Thompson  v.  Utah^ 
170  U.  S.  343;  De  Lima  v.  Bidwell.  182  U.  S.  1;  Armstrong  ▼. 
United  States,  182  U.  S.  243;  Dooley  ▼.'  United  States,  183  U.  S. 
151;  Fourteen  Diamond  Rings,  183  U.  S.  176. 
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flihi  »!ii*  ]i«*\\Tr  uf  the  nepiirtiiumt.     But  it  luuet 

litrii    ohviutis    that    iiuiny    of    these    euBes    were 

\t  II  line;  and  that  »onie  Ihiiitatiun  beyond  vvhieh 

II five  dt'purtnHMit   eoiild  not  go  must  soon   be 

iw  ij.     I'lse  Jhe  private  rights  would  be  at  the  dis- 

r  llie  (executive;  Jind  tlie  ht^ad  nf  the  department 

I  Sir  ill  eiVe(*l  dii'tatur;  while  niider  mir  eonstitib 

uvernnient,  of  ediirse,  every  power  of  government 

Htf'ver  <lepartnient  exercised  ttiUBt  be  subject   to 

nniifatious.     No  person  inuf^t  be  seizHl,  none  of 

IfK^rty  may  be  taken,  lume  of  his  rights  may  be 

I'd  —  witliont  due   process  of  Uiw.     This  applies 

ul in iniij^t ration  in  the  perfonnanee  of  exeentive 

Tlie  I*  resident  in  hiw  art  ion  as  tdiief  exeeu- 
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to  in  the  note  of  the  Chevalier  Huygens.  The  courts  of 
justice  alone  have  the  power  to  decide  upon  the  owner- 
ship of  the  property;  and  the  court,  upon  proper  pro- 
ceedings, will  award  the  possession  to  the  party  who 
may  appear  to  be  entitled.  2d.  As  there  is  no  stipulation 
•  by  treaty  between  the  two  governments  for  the  mutual 
delivery  of  fugitives  from  justice,  I  think  the  President 
^yould  not  be  justified  in  directing  the  surrender  of  the 
person  upon  whom  a  part  of  the  stolen  articles  may  have 
been  found,  in  order  that  he  may  be  brought  to  trial 
in  the  country  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  committed 
the  robbery. 

This  opinion  at  bottom  involves  the  proposition  thai 
there  is  no  international  common  law  on  the  subject 
of  extradition;  therefore  this  consequence:  that  if  the 
President  should  sei^e  to  surrender  he  would  act  with- 
(mt  law.  Exactly;  this  is  now  the  view  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  many  governments  the  executive  would  have 
some  power  to  act  under,  in  answer  to  such  requests  of 
foreign  governments,  if  it  seemed  fit,  not  in  ours  with 
the  constitution  in  the  way. 

A  most  usual  executive  function  is  the  power  of 
pardon.  As  would  be  expected,  the  cases  that  involve 
the  power  of  pardon  grant  to  the  exex^utive  entire  in- 
dependence in  the  exercise  of  that  power.  It  is  never 
possible  to  inquire  into  the  reasons  upon  w^hich  the 
pardon  was  granted;  since  the  grant  of  the  pardon 
was  w^holly  within  the  powers  of  the  executive.  This 
does  not  quite  dispose  of  the  whole  question.  The  subject 
of  pardons  is  divisible  by  two  intersecting  lines  of  cU 
age;  one  divides  fines  or  forfeitures  due  to  an  individi 
from  those  due  to  a  government ;  the  other  divides 
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|l)rai*re(]Ii]^s  from  other  proreerimgs.     Thus  there 

ir  ijusisible  tastes:     CriiiUDal  convictions  with   :i 

(vable  to  the  United  States;  erinunal  iH.>nTietions 

fine  jmvahle  to  an  individual;  contempt  eoinnnt- 

It^j  vindicate  the  dijrnity  of  a  eourt;  and  eoutenipt 

lin^^s  ill  hehalf  of  an  individual.     Under  the  con- 

mis  the  chief  executive  has  usually  the  power  to 

IpardonH  and  reprieves;  and  the  les«er  power  t(> 

fiuvs  and  forfeiture,  if  not  expressed,  will  be  ini- 


^^I'lH^ral  aualytiis  8u^«;esLs  tlie  inquiry  whether 
kwv  of  pardon  can  he  exercised  in  all  casea  con- 
jly  with  our  constitutional  separation  of  powers. 

tnd   f4)  above,  for  instaurv,  would  not  the  ex- 
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of  the  nation  which  the  constitution  vested  by  express 
terms  in  the  courts  by  means  of  his  supreme  control  of 
the  inherent  and  essential  attribute  of  that  power, — the 
authority  .to  punish  for  disobedience  to  the  orders  of 
the  courts?  These  questions  seem  to  suggest  their  an- 
swers. The  judicial  power  is  granted  to  the  courts  in 
its  entirety  by  means  of  the  constitution,  including  the 
inherent  and  indispensable  attribute  of  that  power,  the 
authority  to  punish  for  disobedience  of  their  orders  to 
the  Federal  Courts,  free  from  the  control  or  supervision 
of  the  executive  department  of  the  government,  to  the 
same  extent  that  the  entire  executive  power  of  the  nation 
is  vested  in  the  President  free  from  the  supervision  or 
control  of  the  courts.  This  is  a  special  case ;  but  it  seems 
sound — another  example  of  the  constitutional  limitation 
upon  the  executive. 
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The  leading  case  in  any  discussion  of  this  hypothesis 
must  always  be  Marbury  v.  iladison,  1  Cranch,  137 
( 1803) .  This  was  a  motion  for  mandamus  against  Madi- 
son, the  Secretary  of  State,  to  compel  him  to  deliver  to 
Marbury  his  commission  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  commission  had  been  made 
out  by  direction  of  Adams,  the  President  outgoing;  it 
had  then  been  executed  and  sealed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  outgoing,  but  had  not  been  delivered  to  the  ap- 
pointee. Under  these  circumstances  the  new  Secretary- 
upcm  his  accession  to  office  had  withheld  the  commission, 
acting,  it  is  believed,  under  the  instructions  of  Jefferson, 
the  President  incoming.  Thus  the  issue  was  raised  for 
the  first  time  in  the  national  government  whether  the 
judiciary  should  give  directions  to  the  executive  in 
uuitters  pertaining  to  that  department. 

Marshall,  the  new  Chief  Justice,  accepted  the  issue 
with  the  greatest  pleasure.  This  opinion  is  elaborate: 
In  the  order  in  which  the  court  has  viewed  this  subject 
the  following  questions  have  been  considered  and  de- 
cided :  ( 1 )  Has  the  applicant  a  right  to  the  commission 
he  demands?  (2)  If  he  has  the  right,  and  that  right  has 
been  violated,  do  the  courts  afford  him  a  remedy?  (3) 
If  they  do  afford  him  a  remedy,  is  it  a  mandamus  issuing 
from  this  court? 

(1)  The  President  is  to  nominate,  appoint  and  com- 
mission all  officers  of  the  United  States.  Appointment 
being  the  sole  action  of  the  President,  it  must  be  com- 
pletely evidenced  by  every  act  to  be  performed  by  him, 
and  this  act  has  to  be  done  by  the  President.  His  sig- 
nature is  the  last  act.  Some  point  of  time  must  be 
taken  when  the  power  of  the  executive  over  an  officer 
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lovalile  at  will  muat  cease.     That  point  of  time 
r  when  till*  t'oii*?titutional  power  of  appointment 
u  fully  i^xeiviRod  and  the  last  act  performetL 
It   is  a  !^<.'ttled  and  invariable  principle  of  the 
at  vwx-y  rit^Iit  when  withheld  must  have  a  rem- 
Mie  jzoverunient  of  the  United  States  has  been 
irally  termed  a  government  of  laws,  not  of  men. 
rin  are  examinabh?  atid  others  not;  there  must, 
re,  hv  nonw  rule  of  law  to  ^uide  the  court  in  the 
*  of  its  juriffdietioii.     By  the  constitution  of  the 
States  the  President  is  vested  with  cerUiin  im- 

p<>liticHl  [juwers  in  the  exercise  of  which  he  is 
lis  own  discretion  and  is  accountable  only  to  hiB 

in  his  pi^litical  cliaracter  and  to  his  own  t*PU- 

t<^ii^hh!Mi^^ifM>erfnr^^ 

■ 
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to  the  laws  for  his  conduct.  The  conclusion  is  that 
whether  heads  of  departments  are  the  political  or  confi- 
dential agents  of  the  executive  merely  to  execute  the  will 
of  the  President,  or  whether  they  act  in  cases  in  which 
the  executive  possesses  a  constitutional  or  l^al  discre- 
tion, nothing  can  be  more  perfectly  clear  than  that  their 
acts  are  only  politically  examinable.  Where  a  specific 
duty  is  assigned  by  law  and  individual  rights  depend 
upon  the  performance  of  that  duty,  it  seems  equally 
clear  that  the  individual  has  a  remedy  in  the  laws.  It 
is,  then,  the  opinion  of  the  court  that  it  is  the  ministerial 
duty  of  Madison  to  deliver  the  commission  to  Marbury. 
(3)  It  remains  further  to  be  inquired  whether  he  is 
entitled  to  the  remedy  applied,  for  this  depends  on  (a) 
the  nature  of  the  writ;  (b)  the  power  of  the  court. 
The  writ  of  mandamus  is  to  do  a  particular  thing  therein 
specified  which  appertains  to  the  office  of  duty.  The 
intimate  political  relation  subsisting  between  President 
and  heads  of  departments  necessarily  renders  any  legal 
investigation  of  the  acts  peculiarly  irksome  as  well  as 
delicate  and  excites  some  hesitation.  The  court  cannot 
intrude  into  the  cabinet  or  meddle  with  the  prerogative 
of  the  executive.  The  province  of  the  court  is  solely  to 
decide  upon  the  rights  of  individuals,  not  to  inquire  how 
the  executive  or  executive  officers  performed  duties  in 
which  they  have  a  discretion.  Questions  in  their  nature 
political,  or  which  are  by  the  constitution  and  laws 
submitted  to  the  executive,  can  never  be  made  in  this 
court;  but  this  is  not  such  a  question.  The  office  does 
not  exempt  the  man  from  being  sued  for  a  political  act 
where  he  is  directed  by  law  to  do  a  certain  act  affecting 
the  absolute  rights  of  individuals.     The  performance 
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of  mainlaiiiU8  to  ofticors,  however,  was  no 
h\  the  eonstitutioii,  and  the  nile  must  ther 
eharj;<Ml. 

No  (hu'islon  in  the  hiw  of  public  offit^ers  is  \ 
than  this.  It  is  nseh»ss  at  this  time  to  point 
that  is  said  as  to  the  obligations  of  publi 
di<ta ;  at  the  prt^sent  <lay  every  rnle  stated  in 
r(»[)n»sents  the  law,  as  ease  upon  case  can  hi 
demonstrate.  It  is  too  late  to  raise  the  quest 
a  decent  repird  for  the  indei)endence  of  tl 
ought  not  to  exempt  the  high  officers  of  stfi 
writ  of  mandamus;  it  is  law  everywhere  in 
States  that  in  certain  of  their  functions  th 
better  than  the  meanest  public  officer.  Tht 
tainly  would  bear  an  argument  that  in  the 
functions  of  high  officers  of  state,  no  power 
ceived  of  without  some  discretion.  But  it 
argue  along  that  line ;  for  everywhere  and  ft 
officers  and  in  every  state  of  things  the  pr 
is  accepted  as  the  law. 

The  gist  of  the  case  is  in  the  distinctio 
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with  a  correct  conception  of  the  issue  he  has  the  right 
to  decide.  And  because  this  is  so,  it  is  said  with  a  true 
appreciation  of  the  situation  this  determination  has 
been  intrusted  to  the  officer  as  in  a  co-ordinate  depart- 
ment of  the  government — the  executive — ^and  there- 
fore at  this  point  there  is  no  power  in  the  co-ordinate 
department — the  judiciary — to  direct  by  any  processes 
the  way  in  which  the  officer  shall  decide.  Such,  it  must 
be  admitted,  is  the  general  rule  for  discretionary  duties. 
But  as  to  ministerial  duties  it  is  said  a  difference 
exists.  When  an  officer  is  ordered  by  law  to  do  certain 
things,  and  the  application  of  that  law  reijuires  in  the 
particular  case  under  inquiry  that  a  certain  thing  be 
done  which  is  in  some  explicit  way  indicated,  then  it  is 
said  that  the  duty  is  a  ministerial  one.  Since  in  such 
circumstances  the  officer  has  nothing  to  decide,  it  is  said 
that  he  has  no  function  but  to  act.  If  he  fails  to  act, 
in  his  refusal  he  goes  contrary  to  the  law  that  commands 
him.  Therefore,  in  our  common  law  system  he  is  a  rec- 
reant person.  When  an  officer  refuses  to  do  that  which 
the  law  commands,  it  is  just  the  office  of  the  extraordi- 
nary writ  of  mandamus  to  force  performance.  This  is 
the  outline  of  the  distinction  taken  between  discretion- 
ary duties  and  ministerial  duties.  It  remains  to  follow 
this  rule  out  into  its  details. 

§  35.    Discretionary  duties. 

The  first  branch  of  the  rule  under  discussion  was 
that  the  judicial  courts  would  not  interfere  by  their  pro- 
cess to  direct  or  control  the  action  of  any  officer  of  the 
administration  in  any  matter  where  that  officer  had  dis- 
cretion. Unless  that  proposition  is  established,  the  ad- 
ministration can  have  no  true  independence  in  the  en- 
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lont  of  tin*  law,  since  it  will  be  witliout  any  real 
111  of  action.    There  in  no  decision  in  the  Suppeme 

\vhioh  18  square  upon  the  point  until  Decatur  y. 
Iri^,  14  Peters,  497  (1840).  On  the  3rd  of  March, 
['nn^^reHK  passed  on  the  same  day  a  general  naval 
liiw,  within  the  benefit  of  which  Mrs,  Decatur 
I1n%  and  a  special  pension  law  for  her  special  bene- 
lie  then  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Paulding,  with 
Ithr  power  to  i^raiit  pensions  was  left,  refused  to 
|t'  liotli  ponsionfi.  Thereupon  she  appliefl  to  the 
Nourt  for  it  mandamus  to  order  ii^suauce  of  both 
lis. 

►[liuion  of  Mr,  Chief  Justice  Taney  against  Mrs. 
vas  tn  tliis^  effect:     In  general  the  ofiScial  du- 
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An  important  case  in  this  series  of  applications  for 
mandamus  against  tlie  heads  of  departments  of  the 
Federal  administration  is  Carrick  v.  Lamar,  116  U.  S. 
423  (1886).  This  was  an  application  for  mandamus  to 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  cause  a  survey  to  be  made 
of  an  island  known  as  Arsenal  Island  in  the  Mississippi 
opposite  St.  Ix)uis.  The  relator  was  one  Carrick,  who 
had  made  a  settlement  upon  said  island  and  wished  the 
land  surveyed  and  brought  into  the  market.  The  Com- 
missioner of  the  General  Land  Office  rejected  the  appli- 
cation, but  transmitted  the  papers  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  his  examination  and  instructions.  The 
immediate  predecessor  of  the  present  Secretary  con- 
curred with  the  Commissioner.  The  present  Secretary 
declined  to  review  the  decision. 

ilr.  Justice  Field  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court: 
It  is  settled  by  many  decisions  of  this  court  that  in  mat- 
ters which  require  judgment  and  consideration  to  be 
exercised  by  an  executive  officer  of  the  government,  or 
which  are  dependent  upon  his  discretion,  no  rule  for  a 
mandamus  to  control  his  actions  will  issue.  It  is  only 
for  ministerial  acts  in  the  performance  of  which  no  ex- 
ercise of  judgment  or  discretion  is  required  that  the  rule 
will  be  granted.  In  the  absence  of  any  positive  enact- 
ment the  Secretary  may  therefore  properly  withhold  any 
action  tending  to  encourage  a  settlement  there.  This 
consideration  alone  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  any  rule  for- 
a  mandamus. 

Upon  the  distinction  of  a  discretionary  duty  from  a 
ministerial  duty  everything  turns.  Another  case  that 
confirms  this  is  Burton  v.  Furman,  115  N.  C.  166  (1894). 
The  plaintiff  was  a  claimant  against  a  certain  fund  held 
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iiiK  state  of  the  law  it  was  the  duty  of  the  S 
to  examine  and  to  liquidate  the  claims  of 
ajjainst  the  state,  and  the  duty  of  the  Treas 
and  pay  all  claims  aj^ainst  the  state. 

Tpon  the  basis  of  the  independence  of  t 
in  the  execution  of  their  iM)wer8,  the  opi 
.Iustic(*  Mac^uae  was  founded:  The  purpose 
of  mandamus  is  to  require  some  officer  to  <] 
ticular  t\\h\fr  which  pertains  to  his.  office  or 
writ  will  not  l>e  j^ranted  to  compel  the  per 
an  act  involving  the  exercise  of  judgment 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  officer  to  whom  its  ] 
is  committed.  Mandamus  will  lie  only  whe: 
(piireil  to  be  done  is  imposed  by  law,  is  m 
terial.  But  it  does  not  lie  where  judj^nent 
tion  an*  to  be*  exerciswl ;  nor  to  control  the  c 
manner  of  conducting  the  general  duties  c 
In  the  present  case,  therefore,  no  mandai 
gnnite<l  to  comjiel  the  i>erformance  of  actio 
the  exercise  of  judgment  and  discretion.^ 

-•"  Disc'RKTioxARY  DUTIES. — Gldlev  V.  Palmerston.  3  E 
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§  36.    General. 

The  rule  in  all  of  these  eases  is  the  same;  that  rule 
is,  that  in  all  matters  that  involve  the  exercise  of  discre- 
tion by  a  public  officer,  no  processes  of  the  court  will  go 
to  control  the  exercise  of  that  discretion.  This  must 
always  be  the  case  when  the  duty  in  question  is  one  in 
the  performance  of  which  the  officer  must  make  an  in- 
vestigation and  form  a  judgment.  In  such  a  case  the 
power  is  a  power  in  the  executive  department;  the  ju- 
dicial department  will  not,  therefore,  be  competent  to 
review  the  evidence  before  the  officer  and  revise  his 
judgment.  That  would  involve  the  subordination  of  a 
co-onlinate  department,  as  has  been  set  forth  in  a  pre- 
vious chapter;  what  may  be  done  and  what  may  not  be 
done  along  those  lines  was  there  explained  to  some  ex- 
tent. This  rule  which  invests  the  administration  with 
independence  in  its  action  within  the  scope  of  discre- 
tion given  to  it  is  then  a  fundamental  rule  based  upon 
elemental  principles. 

As  much  independence  as  this  must  be  granted  the 

states  V.  Douglass,  19  D.  C.  99;  State  v.  Drew.  17  Fla.  67;  State 
V.  Thrasher,  77  Ga.  671;  State  v.  Snodgrass,  98  Ind.  546;  People 
V.  Cullom.  100  111.  472;  Hildreth  v.  Crawford,  65  la.  339;  Dickens 
V.  Cemetery  Co.,  93  Ky.  385;  State  v.  Robinson,  1  Kan.  188;  State  v. 
Warmoth,  22  La.  Ann.  1;  Davis  v.  County  Com'rs,  63  Me.  396; 
Miles  V.  Bradford,  22  Md.  170;  Deehan  v.  Johnson,  141  Mass.  23; 
People  V.  Governor,  29  Mich.  320;  State  v.  Somerset,  44  Minn. 
549;  Swan  v.  Gray.  44  Miss.  393;  State  v.  McGrath,  91  Mo.  386;  State 
V.  Babcock,  18  Neb.  221;  Sunapee  School  District  v.  Perkins,  49 
N.  H.  538;  State  v.  Perrine.  5  Vroom.  254;  People  v.  Chapin,  104  N. 
Y.  96;  Raleigh,  etc.,  R.  R.  v.  Jenkins,  68  N.  C.  499;  State  v.  Moore, 
42  Oh.  St.  103;  Carr  v.  Northern  Liberties,  35  Pa.  St.  324;  Mauran 
V.  Smfth,  8  R.  L  192;  Turnpike  Co.  v.  Brown.  8  Baxt.  490;  Chalk 
V.  Darden,  47  Tex.  438;  Richards  v.  Wheeler,  2  Mk.  369;  McCul- 
lough  V.  Hunter,  90  Va.  699;   State  v.  Harvey,  11  Wis.  33. 
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rratiun:    tliat  whenever  a  matter  is  left  to  the 

Tiatiuii  of  a  public  otticer  his  tlet'i»iou  shaU  be 

I']  he  ui>iiiif»n  in  Uuited  States  v.  Windom,  137  U- 

f  18in  ),  is  a  discriuiiuating  one.     The  petition 

a   writ   of  iiuiiida uum  against  Windoniy   Sec- 

ot    Uii;   Treasury,   hj    Kedflehlj   the   assignee  of 

eheM.    Mitchell  had  furnished  material  and  per< 

hiiior  for  the  Ignited  States  under  a  contract; 

le  work  was  done  he  presented  his  account  to 

]n'r  olfii^ei*  for  adjustment  and  settlement;  the 

wiij^  ffiuiid  correct;  hut  it  was  also  found  that 

I  l>enalties  and  forfeitures  that  balance  was  lia- 

|hf*  reduced.     The  Treasury  oflficers  agreed  with 

I) at  tins  account  should  be  adjustetl  waivinij 
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is  to  direct  or  control  the  head  of  an  executive  depart- 
ment in  the  discharge  of  an  executive  duty  involving 
the  exercise  of  judgment  and  discretion.  In  the  extreme 
caution  with  which  this  remedy  is  applied  by  the  courts, 
there  are  cases  when  the  writ  will  not  be  issued  to  compel 
even  the  performance  of  a  purely  ministerial  act.  We 
repeat  that  upon  the  prima  facie  showing  of  the  relator 
the  case  is  clearly  one  of  ministerial  duty,  but  the  facts, 
circumstances  and  conditions  set  forth  in  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  places  the  matter  in  an- 
other and  quite  a  different  light.  It  comes  to  this,  that 
an  officer  who  had  discretion  at  the  b^inning,  had  dis- 
cretion to  the  end. 

This  same  principle,  that  whenever  there  is  discretion 
vestecl  in  an  officer  the  courts  are  incompetent  to  review 
his  judgment,  is  laid  down  again  and  again  in  an  unusu- 
al variety  of  cases,  involving  every  grade  of  officer  and 
every  sort  of  administration.  One  illustration  from  the 
mass  of  these  authorities  may  be  added:  People  v. 
Adam,  3  Mich.  427  (1854).  The  facts  in  that  case  were 
these:  The  relator  was  the  holder  of  a  certificate  of 
sale  of  lands  sold  at  tax  sale  for  delinquent  taxes  of 
the  year  1844.  On  July  4th,  1848,  he  presented  said 
certificate  at  the  office  of  the  Auditor-General,  and  de- 
manded a  deed  of  the  premises  described  in  the  certifi- 
cate, which  was  refused;  and  thereupon  he  made  appli- 
cation to  compel  the  conveyance  of  the  premises  to  him 
by  the  Auditor-General,  upon  surrender  of  his  certifi- 
cate. 

The  opinion  in  that  case  was  this :  By  the  Court  (  Mar- 
tin, J.)  :  The  act  of  1843,  under  which  the  premises  in 
question  were  sold,  and  the  right  of  the  relator  accrued, 
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authorizes  the  Auditor-General,  if  he  shall  discover  be- 
fore sale  or  conveyanc»e  of  any  lands,  that  on  account 
of  irregular  assessments  or  for  any  other  cause  any 
of  said  lands  ought  not  to  be  sold  or  conveyed,  to  forbear 
to  sell,  or  to  withhold  a  conveyance  after  sale,  as  the 
case  may  be.  This  act  confers  upon  him  judicial  powers, 
and  into  the  proper  exercise  of  such  powers  we  cannot 
inquire  on  proceedings  of  this  nature.  A  mandamus 
will  only  be  granted  to  compel  the  performance  of  a 
ministerial  act,  not  dependent  upon  the  exercise  of  judi- 
cial discretion,  in  the  absence  of  an  effectual  legal  rem- 
edy. Whether  the  deed  in  this  case  was  properly  with- 
held, therefore,  is  not  a  subject  of  inquiry.  This  court 
is  clear:  it  will  not  intrude  its  processes  into  the  juris- 
diction of  another  department. 

Upon  the  whole  the  most  of  administration  is  with 
discretionary  powers;  and  that  is  a  desirable  condition 
of  tilings  in  government.  The  legislature  will  do  well 
to  pass  its  laws  in  general  form  and  leave  the  executive 
to  work  out  the  detail  of  its  enforcement.  The  methods 
and  forms  of  administration  are  better  decided  upon  by 
the  department  whicli  is  charged  with  the  enforcement 
of  the  law.  As  a  matter  of  convenience,  this  should  be 
the  solution;  since  the  executive  department  will  be 
well  versed  in  the  diflBculties  that  attend  administration 
and  well  equipped  with  the  means  best  adapted  to  carry 
a  law  into  effec*t.  The  principle  of  the  advantage  of  spe- 
cialization in  the  conduct  of  any  undertaking  is  em- 
ployed in  the  matter  of  government  with  peculiar  suc- 
cess. It  is  clear  that  the  first  separation  between  the 
legislature  and  the  executive  is  upon  just  that  basis; 
and  if  that  is  so,  it  is  clear  that  the  division  should  he 
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observed  so  far  as  that  is  possible.  Accordingly,  it  seems 
that  it  will  always  be  a  proper  policy  for  the  l^islature 
to  act  upon  to  pass  a  general  statute  upon  any  subject 
niattei  and  to  leave  the  determination  of  the  applica- 
tion of  that  statute  to  the  executive.  That  is,  again, 
that  in  the  most  of  administration  there  should  be  dis- 
cretion.2^ 

§  37.    Directory. 

This  is  true,  that  if  a  statute  commands,  the  oflScer 
must  obey;  but  it  is  well  in  the  statement  of  such  a 
rule  to  define  its  terms,  since  not  all  provisions  of  law 
are  of  the  nature  of  command.  French  v.  Edwards,  13 
Wall.  50G  (1871) ,  is  a  case  in  point.  This  was  an  action 
for  the  ix)S8ession  of  a  tract  of  land  situated  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  land  had  been  sold  in  pursuance  of  judicial 
proceedings.  The  issue  before  the  court  was  whether  the 
sheriff  in  making  the  sale  had  acted  in  accordance  with 
law.  There  was  a  specific  provision  of  law  governing 
the  way  in  which  such  a  sale  had  been  made.  The  only 
(luestion  was  whether  that  was  such  law  as  must  be 
obeyed.     If  not,  why  not? 

Mr.  Justice  Field  explains:     There  are  undoubtedly 

27  General.— United  States  v.  Commissioner,  5  WaU.  563;  United 
States  V.  Seaman,  17  How.  225;  Mason  v.  RoUins,  2  Biss.  99;  Ex 
parte  Selma  R.  R.,  46  Ala.  423;  McCreary  v.  Rogers,  35  Ark.  298; 
Freeman  v.  Selectmen,  34  Conn.  406;  United  States  v.  Chandler,  13 
D.  C.  527;  Towle  v.  State,  3  Fla.  202;  People  v.  Knickerbocker,  114 
111.  539;  High  tower  v.  Overhaulser,  65  la.  347;  Louisiana  College  v. 
state  Treasurer,  2  La.  394;  Weston  y.  Dane,  51  Me.  461;  Mayo  T. 
County  Com'rs,  141  Mass.  74;  Green  v.  Pumell,  12  Md.  329;  People 
V.  Auditor  General,  36  Mich.  271;  Board  of  Police  v.  Grant,  17  Miss. 
77;  State  v.  Fletcher.  39  Mo.  388;  Stete  v.  Scott,  18  Neb.  597; 
County  Board  v.  State  Board,  106  N.  C.  83;  Commonwealth  v.  Mc- 
Laughlin, 120  Pa.  St.  518. 
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many  statutory  requisitions  intended  for  the  guide  of 
officers  in  the  conduct  of  business  devolved  upon  them 
which  do  not  limit  their  power  or  render  its  exercise  in 
disregard  of  the  requisitions  ineffectual.  Such,  gener- 
ally, are  regulations  designed  to  secure  order,  system, 
and  dispatch  in  proceedings  and  by  disregard  of  whi(*h 
the  rights  of  parties  cannot  be  seriously  affected.  Pro- 
visions of  this  character  are  not  usually  regarded  as 
mandatory  unless  accompanied  by  negative  words  im- 
porting that  the  acts  required  shall  not  be  done  in  any 
other  manner  or  time  than  that  designated;  but  when 
the  negative  is  prescribed,  they  are  intended  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  citizen  and  to  prevent  a  sacrifice  of  his 
property,  and  by  disregard  of  which  his  riglits  might  be 
and  generally  would  be  injuriously  affected;  these  aro 
not  directory  but  mandatory.  They  must  be  followed 
or  the  acts  done  will  be  invalid.  The  power  of  the  of- 
ficer in  all  such  cases  is  limited  by  the  manner  and  con- 
ditions prescribed  for  its  exercise. 

All  comes  back  to  the  positive  rule  that  the  officer 
must  enforce  a  law  w^hich  commands.  A  case  whicli 
throws  a  light  upon  this  principle  from  another  angle 
is  United  States  v.  Randall,  1  Sprague,  546  (1853). 
This  was  an  information  for  a  penalty  filed  by  the  Dis- 
trict-Attorney for  Massachusetts  against  the  master  of 
the  brig  Nitheroy  for  not  making  a  report  of  the  arrival 
of  his  vessel  to  the  Deputy  Collector  of  the  port  of 
Holmes'  Hok  in  accordance  with  the  customs  act.  The 
excuse  of  the  master  was  that  the  collector  had  in  effect 
waived  that  provision.  Upon  that  point  indeed  there 
was  not  much  weight  placed ;  and  yet  it  was  necessary 
to  dispose  of  it.  If  this  were  a  matter  of  private  law 
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between  man  and  man  the  defense  would  be  good;  but 
this  was  a  case  of  public  law,  between  the  state  and  the 
citizen. 

This  defense  was  disposed  of  by  Sprague^  the  District 
Judge,  in  one  line,  which  is  well  worth  preservation: 
An  oflicer  of  the  customs  has  no  dispensing  power, 
and  cannot  excuse  a  party  from  duties  required  by  stat- 
ute. This  proposition,  again,  is  so  elementary  that  few 
cases  are  to  be  found  which  discuss  it;  and  when  found 
it  is  needless  to  recite  them.  As  an  officer  must  en- 
force the  law,  it  is  obvious  that  he  cannot  dispense  with 
its  enforcement.  But  caution,  that  all  of  the  cases  dis- 
cussed in  the  section  before  the  last  which  bear  upon 
discretionary  power  must  be  taken  into  account  in  any 
discus»sion  of  the  limitations  upon  the  functions  of  the 
administration,  since  in  a  discretionary  power  the  dis- 
cretion may  be  so  wide  as  to  include  the  right  to  de- 
cide what  cases  the  law  shall  be  enforced,  in  what 
cases  the  law  shall  not  be  enforced.  The  general  prin- 
ciple remains  true  that  whenever  the  law  lays  a  com- 
mand upon  an  officer  he  must  enforce  that  law.  That 
is  the  limitation  that  is  always  about  administration — 
the  law.^® 

§  38.    Ministerial  duties. 
The  second  branch  of  the  general  rule  of  administra- 

28  Directory. — Postmaster  General  v.  Trigg,  11  Pet.  172;  Mason  v. 
Fearson,  9  How.  248;  Carlisle  v.  United  States,  7  App.  D.  C.  517;  Ja- 
cobs V.  Supervisors,  100  Cal.  121;  Gallup  v.  Smith,  59  Conn.  357; 
Whalin  v.  Macomb,  76  111.  49;  Abney  v.  Clark,  87  la.  727;  Kansas  R. 
R.  V.  Reynolds,  8  Kan.  628;  State  y.  Dubuclet,  28  La.  Ann.  85;  Shober 
V.  Cochrane,  53  Md.  544;  People  v.  Auditor  General,  38  Mich.  746; 
Swan  v.  Gray,  44  Miss.  393;  State  v.  Bishop,  42  Mo.  504;  Phelps  v. 
Hawley,  52  N.  Y.  23;  Springfield,  etc.,  Co.  v.  Lane  Co.,  5  Ore.  265; 
Morgan  v.  Plckard,  86  Tenn.  208;  Sights  v.  Yamalls,  12  Grat.  292. 
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|inctianB  was  that  the  judicial  courts  would  in- 

by  their  processes  to  direct  the  action  of  any 

of  the  adTiiinistration  in  any  matter  where  the 

If  that  officer  was  ministeriaL    An  early  instance 

[exercise  of  this  power  against  a  high  public  olli- 

Kendall  t.  United  States,  12  Peters,  524  (1838), 
Itokes  brought  this  mandamus  against  Kendall^ 
^t  master  Ocneral,  upon  the  following  case :    When 

trnaster-General  took  office  lie  examined  the  con- 
?iitercd  into  by  his  predecessor,  and  directed  that 

allowances  and  credits  should  be  withdraw^n. 
ks  thereupon  passed  an  act  for  relief,  by  which 
llicitor  of  the  Treasury  was  authorized  and  di- 
\to  settle  aud  adjust  the  claims  of  the  relators^ 
'  into  and  determine  the  equity  of  such  claims. 
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ers  of  government  are  divided  into  separate  depart- 
ments, and  so  far  as  these  powers  are  derived  from  the. 
constitution  the  departments  must  be  regarded  as  in- 
dependent of  each  other;  but  beyond  that  all  are  sub- 
ject to  regulations  by  law  touching  the  discharge  of 
duties  required  to  be  performed.  The  executive  power 
is  vested  in  a  President,  and  so  far  as  his  powers  are 
derived  from  the  constitution  he  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  other  department;  but  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  every  oflScer  in  every  branch  of  the  department 
is  under  the  exclusive  direction  of  the  President.  There 
are  certain  political  duties  imposed  upon  many  oflBcers 
of  the  executive  department  the  discharge  of  which  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  President;  but  it  would  be 
an  alarming  doctrine  that  Congress  cannot  impose  upon 
any  executive  oflScer  any  duty  they  may  think  proper. 
In  such  cases  the  duty  and  responsibility  grow  out  of 
and  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the  law.  Under  this 
law  the  Postmaster-General  is  vested  with  no  discre- 
tion or  control  over  the  decisions  of  the  Solicitor,  nor 
is  any  appeal  or  review  of  that  decision  provided  for 
by  the  act.  The  terms  of  the  submission  were  matters 
resting  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  Congress,  and  if 
they  thought  proper  to  vest  such  a  power  in  any  one, 
although  an  officer  of  the  government,  it  did  not  rest 
with  the  Postmaster-General  to  control  Congress  or  the 
Solicitor  in  that  affair.  To  contend  that  the  obliga- 
tions imposed  on  the  President  to  see  the  law  faith- 
fully executed  subjects  the  Postmaster-General  and 
the  whole  administration  to  the  direction  and  control 
of  the  President,  and  implies  a  power  to  forbid  their 
execution,  would  be  a  novel  construction  of  the  con- 
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stitution.  The  act  required  by  law  was  a  precise,  defi- 
nite act,  purely  ministerial.  It  was  not  an  oflScial  one 
in  any  other  sense  than  being  the  transaction  of  the  de- 
partment where  the  books  and  accounts  were  kept.  All 
discretion  is  shut  out  by  the  positive  command  of  the 
law. 

These  are  extreme  cases  in  which  a  high  officer  of 
the  administration  is  held  in  no  better  position  before 
the  courts  than  the  meanest  officer.  It  may  be  well 
to  state  another  celebrated  case  of  this  sort.  United 
States  V.  Schurz,  102  U.  S.  378  (1880).  This  petition 
for  mandamus  alleged  that  the  relator  McBride  was 
possessed  of  all  the  qualifications  necessary  to  entitle 
him  to  pre-empt  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  the 
public  lands  of  the  United  States;  that  he  had  acted 
in  compliance  with  the  land  laws  in  respect  to  occupa- 
tion of  such  appropriation;  that  his  proof  had  been 
filed  in  the  public  land  office  and  there  adjudicated^ 
that  afterwards  the  patent  had  been  duly  countersigned 
and  recorded ;  but  that  delivery  of  the  deed  at  the  local 
land  office  had  been  refused  by  special  order  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  opinion  in  this  case  is  excellent,  one  of  Mr. 
Justice  MiLLER%  at  his  best:  The  constitution  of  the 
United  States  declares  that  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regula- 
tions respecting  the  territory  and  other  property  be- 
longing to  the  United  States.  Under  this  provision 
the  sale  of  the  public  lands  was  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  To  aid  him  in 
the  performance  of  this  duty  a  bureau  was  created, 
at  the  head  of  which  is  the  CJommissioner  of  the  Qen« 
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eral  Land  OflSce,  with  many  subordinates.  To  them, 
as  a  special  tribunal,  Congress  confided  the  execution 
of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  surveying,  the  selling, 
and  the  general  care  of  these  lands.  Congress  has  also 
enacted  a  system  of  laws  by  which  rights  to  these 
lands  may  be  acquired,  and  the  title  of  the  government 
conveyed  to  the  citizen.  The  court  has  with  a  strong 
hand  upheld  the  doctrine  that  so  long  as  the  legal  title 
to  these  lands  remained  in  the  United  States  and  the  pro- 
ceedings were  yet  in  fieri,  the  courts  would  not  inter- 
fere to  control  the  exercise  of  the  power  thus  vested 
in  that  tribunal.  To  that  doctrine  we  still  adhere. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  when  upon  the  decision  of  the 
proper  office  the  citizen  has  become  entitled  to  a  patent 
and  such  a  patent  has  been  made  out  in  that  office 
and  signed  by  the  President,  sealed  with  the  seal  of 
the  General  Land  Office,  countersigned  by  the  Recorder 
of  the  Land  Office,  and  duly  recorded  in  the  Record 
Book,  it  becomes  a  solemn  public  act  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  But  no  further  authority 
to  consider  the  patentees'  case  remains  in  the  Land 
Office.  Their  power  is  functus  officio.  There  remains 
simply  the  ministerial  duty  to  deliver  the  patent,  a  duty 
which  can  be  enforced  by  mandamus  and  which  will 
open  the  portals  of  the  courts  to  a  performance  of  their 
order. 

The  position  of  the  courts  as  to  ministerial  duties  \^ 
is  therefore  square.     Whenever  a  duty  is  directed  by  I  \^ 
law,  it  will  be  commanded  by  the  court.     If  the  law  is ' 
not  carried  out  by  the  administration  of  its  own  mo- 
tion, it  will  be  enforced  by  the  motion  of  the  court. 
All  this  is  in  consequence  of  our  fundamental  idea  of 
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the  supremacy  of  law.  The  officer  must  act  in  accord- 
ance with  law,  just  as  every  person  must  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  law.  The  officer  will  be  forced  to  act 
in  accordance  with  law  if  the  law  so  provides,  just  as 
every  person  must  act  in  accordance  with  legal  process 
when  forced  to  act,  if  the  law  so  provides.  It  comes  to 
this,  then :  the  distinction  between  discretionary  powers 
and  ministerial  duties  is  in  last  analysis  the  question 
what  the  law  is  in  any  particular  case.^* 

§  39.    Specific. 

So  far  as  this  discussion  has  gone,  this  distinction 
has  been  insisted  upon :  either  that  the  duty  was  minis- 
terial, as  in  these  latter  cases,  in  which  cases  the  rule 
was  positive  that  a  full  mandamus  would  issue,  or  that 
the  duty  was  discretionary,  as  in  those  former  decisions , 
in  which  cases  the  rule  was  positive  again  that  no 

20  MiNiSTEBiAL  Duties. — Reg.  v.  Income  Commissioners,  21  Q.  B. 
D.  313;  Marbury  v.  Madison,  1  Cranch  169;  Kendall  v.  United  States, 
12  Pet.  524;  United  States  v.  Schurz,  102  U.  S.  378;  United  States 
V.  Black,  128  U.  S.  40;  Smith  v.  Strobach,  50  Ala.  462;  Ex  parte 
Selma  R.  R.,  46  Ala.  423;  Danley  v.  Whiteley,  14  Ark.  687; 
Harpending  v.  Haight,  39  Cal.  189;  Land  Co.  v.  Routt,  17  Colo.  156; 
State  V.  Staub,  61  Conn.  553;  State  v.  Gamble,  13  Fla.  9;  Barks- 
dale  V.  Cobb,  16  Ga.  13;  People  v.  Kent,  160  111.  655;  Governor  v. 
Nelson,  6  Ind.  496;  Bryan  v.  Cattell,  15  la.  538;  State  v.  Francis, 
23  Kan.  495;  State  v.  Wrotnowski,  17  La.  Ann.  156;  Baker  v.  John- 
son, 41  Me.  15;  Magruder  v.  Swann,  25  Md.  173;  Deehan  v.  John- 
son, 141  Mass.  23;  People  v.  State  Auditors,  42  Mich.  422;  Chamber- 
lain V.  Sibley,  4  Minn.  309;  McCulloch  v.  Stone,  64  Miss.  378;  State 
V.  Lesueur,  136  Mo.  452;  Humboldt  Co.  v.  County  Com'rs,  6  Nev. 
30;  Kimball  v.  Lamprey,  19  N.  H.  215;  State  v.  Vanarsdale,  42  N. 
J.  L.  536;  People  v.  Collins,  7  Johns.  549;  Raleigh,  etc.,  R.  R. 
V.  JenkiES,  68  N.  C.  499;  State  v.  Auditor,  43  Oh.  St  811;  Common- 
wealth V.  Martin,  170  Pa.  St.  118;  Randall  ▼.  Wetherell,  2  R.  L 
120;  State  v.  County  Com'rs,  28  S.  C.  258;  Meadows  v.  Nesbit,  12  Lea 
486;  Bledsoe  v.  International  Ry.,  40  Tex.  537;  Sights  v.  Yarnalls,  12 
Grat.  292;  State  v.  Hastings,  15  Wis.  88. 
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mandamus  would  issue.  Upon  this  statement  the  ques- 
tion arises :  why  may  not  a  duty  be  ministerial  at  first 
and  later  on  discretionary;  and  what  then?  Let  it 
be  supposed  for  an  example  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
State  Auditor  to  allow  claims  against  the  state,  but 
that  in  a  particular  case  he  refuses  to  pass  upon  a 
claim.  Why  may  it  not  be  said  that  it  is  his  minisr 
terial  duty  to  take  action  in  the  matter,  but  that  it 
is  within  his  discretionary  power  to  allow  or  disallow? 
Such  a  rule  would  meet  many  difficulties  that  arise  in 
administration. 

The  case  just  supposed  is  People  v.  The  Auditor,  2 
Colo.  97  (1873).  In  this  decision  Belford,  Justice, 
took  that  distinction :  Where  an  officer  is  charged  with 
the  performance  of  a  fairly  ministerial  duty,  and  he 
fails  to  perform  it,  a  writ  will  issue;  but  where  it  ap- 
pears that  the  officer,  as  in  this  case,  is  called  upon  to 
audit  and  examine  claims,  and  in  so  doing  is  invested 
with  judicial  powers,  a  court,  while  it  may  compel  him 
to  take  action,  will  never  dictate  what  his  decision  shall 
be,  and  this  is  the  exact  thing  which  the  plaintiffs  in 
error  asked.  If  a  party  were  to  present  a  claim  against 
the  territory,  and  the  auditor  should  refuse  to  exam- 
ine it,  the  court  would  issue  a  writ  commanding  him 
to  do  so.  But  this  case  is  not  of  that  character.  We 
are  asked  to  compel  the  auditor  not  to  audit  the  claim, 
but  to  allow  and  pay  it,  and  this,  too,  when  he  believes 
the  same  to  be  excessive  and  fraudulent.  The  discrim- 
ination made  in  this  case  is  a  useful  one;  and  it  is  often 
employed. 

The  principal  rule  remains,  when  a  duty  is  minis- 
terial in  all  respects,  a  court  will  direct  its  perform- 
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ance  upon  that  allegation  made  out.  One  of  the  lead- 
ing eases  upon  that  rule  at  the  present  time  is  Roberts 
V.  United  States,  176  U.  S.  221  (1900).  The  facts  upon 
which  this  controversy  arose  were  uncontradicted,  as 
follows :  One  Evans  had  done  a  large  amount  of  work 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  in  laying  concrete  and 
brick  pavements  in  the  City  of  Washington,  for  which 
two  certificates  were  issued  to  him.  After  the  issue 
of  these  certificates,  long  delays  followed  before  the 
claimant  could  get  them  into  his  possession,  because  he 
was  in  default.  In  the  meantime  various  acts  of  Con- 
gress had  been  passed  applicable  to  his  case.  At  last 
he  presented  his  claim  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  Roberts,  the  defendant  in  this  case.  The  Treas- 
urer thereupon  refused  to  pay  interest  upon  this  claim, 
taking  a  view  of  the  effect  of  the  various  statutes  in  the 
case  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
held  to  be  unwarrantable.  His  final  defense  is  that 
mandamus  should  not  go  against  him,  error  or  no  error, 
since  the  making  of  payments  was  part  of  his  oflScial 
function. 

The  Supreme  Court — Mr.  Justice  Peckham  writing 
the  opinion — disposed  of  this  position:  The  remain- 
ing and  most  important  objection  is  that  this  is  not 
a  case  in  which  the  writ  of  mandamus  can  properly 
be  issued  to  one  of  the  executive  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  law  relating  to  mandamus  against  a  pub- 
lic officer  is  well  settled  in  the  abstract;  the  only  doubt 
which  arises,  being  whether  the  facts  regarding  any 
particular  case  bring  it  within  the  law  which  permits 
the  writ  to  issue  where  a  mere  ministerial  duty  is  im- 
posed upon  an  executive  officer,  which  duty  he  is  bound 
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to  perform  without  any  further  question.  If  he  re- 
fuses under  such  circumstances,  mandamus  will  lie  to 
compel  him  to  perform  his  duty.  In  this  case  there 
is  but  one  act  of  Congress  to  be  examined.  We  think 
its  construction  quite  plain  and  unmistakable.  It  di- 
rects the  Treasurer  to  pay  interest  on  the  certificates 
redeemed  by  him;  and  the  only  question  is  whether 
they  had  been  redeemed  by  him  within  the  meaning  of 
the  act.  That  they  were,  we  have  already  attempted 
to  show;  and  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  seems  to  us 
to  be  at  once  plain,  imperative,  and  entirely  ministerial, 
and  he  should  have  paid  the  interest  as  directed  in  the 
statute. 

Unless  the  writ  of  mandamus  is  to  become  practical- 
ly valueless,  and  is  to  be  refused  even  where  a  public 
oflBcer  is  commanded  to  do  a  particular  act  by  virtue 
of  a  particular  statute,  this  writ  should  be  granted. 
Every  statute  to  some  extent  requires  construction  by 
the  public  oflBcer  whose  duties  may  be  defined  therein. 
Such  officer  must  read  the  law;  and  he  must  therefore 
in  a  certain  sense  construe  it,  in  order  to  form  a  judg- 
ment from  the  language  what  duty  he  is  directed  by 
the  statute  to  perform.  But  that  does  not  necessarily 
and  in  all  cases  make  the  duty  of  the  oflficer  anything 
other  than  a  ministerial  one.  If  the  law  direct  him 
to  perform  an  act  in  regard  to  which  no  discretion  is 
committed  to  him,  and  which  upon  the  facts  existing 
he  is  bound  to  perform,  then  that  act  is  ministerial, 
although  depending  upon  a  statute  which  requires,  in 
some  degree,  a  construction  of  its  language  by  the 
oflficer.  Unless  this  be  so,  the  value  of  the  writ  is  very 
greatly  impaired.^^ 

30  Specific— Hall  v.  Steele,  82  Ala.  562;   Pritchard  v.  Woodruff, 
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^Aoulc^llUll  IS  w)  enrorce  the  law;  in  a  case  wl 
explicit  law  to  enforce,  there  is  no  scope  fc 
tion  of  the  administration.     The  law  is  th 
for  administration ;  the  law  is  also  the  limi 
the  administration.     This  appears  by  an  e 
of  both  sides  of  the  statement  that  the  law  i 
ginning  and  the  end  of  the  administratis 
This  involves  two  propositions,  one  negative 
tive;  if  there  is  no  law  there  can  be  no  sort 
ment;  if  there  is  law  there  may  be  any  sort 
istration.     All  this  is  statement  and  restatei 
abstract  proposition.     It  will  be  well  to  proc< 
to  more  definite  discussion. 
•      The  negative  proposition,  that  if  there  be  n( 
can  be  no  administration,  must  be  evident;  sii 
is  no  law  to  enforce  there  cannot  be  any  law  to 
There  is  a  brief  case  in  one  of  the  books  of  adm 
cases  to  that  effect— McElfatrick,  5  Pen.  Dec.  2 
This  was  a  claim  for  a  pension  as  the  depc 
ter.     It  appeared  by  construction  of  the  pe 
that  no  pension  was  provided  by  law  for  a 
brother  or  sister  until  after  the  termination  o 
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right  to  pension  of  the  dependent  mother  and  father, 
and  at  that  date  the  alleged  dependent  brother  or  sis- 
ter was  nnder  sixteen  years  of  age.  As  at  that  date 
this  dependent  had  long  since  passed  the  age  of  six- 
teen, the  department  rejected  the  claim. 

This  paragraph  in  the  opinion  of  Assistant  Secretary 
BusSEY  must  be  fundamental  in  all  discussion  of  the 
function  of  the  administration:  The  department  has 
no  right,  authority,  or  power  to  grant  a  pension  to 
any  person  for  whom  the  law  does  not  provide  a  pen- 
sion, no  matter  what  may  be  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  nor  how  much  it  may  appeal  to  the  sympathies. 
The  only  relief  for  the  appellant  must  be  sought  at  the 
hands  of  Congress,  whose  power  to  grant  pensions  is 
unlimited.  The  rejection  of  this  claim  by  the  bureau 
was  strictly  in  accordance  with  law,  was  undoubtedly 
correct,  and  is  affirmed  accordingly.  A  brief  statement 
like  this  clarifies  matters.  It  is  of  course  obvious.  It 
is  nevertheless  indispensable  from  time  to  time  in  any 
discussion  to  recur  to  first  principles. 

There  is  one  class  of  cases  which  upon  analysis  re- 
quire nothing  else  than  this  elementary  rule  for  their 
solution.  Davis  v.  Porter,  66  Cal.  658  (1885),  may  rep- 
resent this  class  as  well  as  any  other  case.  This  was 
a  petition  for  mandamus  to  compel  the  treasurer  of 
the  City  of  Sacramento  to  pay  to  the  petitioner  the 
amount  due  upon  certain  coupons,  together  with  inter- 
est upon  the  same  from  the  date  of  maturity.  A  mo- 
tion was  made  to  strike  from  the  directions  the  clause 
requiring  the  payment  of  interest,  upon  the  ground 
that  there  was  no  provision  of  law  which  authorized 
the  payment  of  such  interest.    This  case  was  made  out 
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There  could  only  be  one  result,  as  Mr.  J 
TON  points  out:     Is  the  petitioner  entitle 
with  -the  command  as  claimed  by  him? 
issued  to  enforce  the  performance  of  an  i 
enjoined  by  law,  as  a  duty  resulting  fr< 
trust  or  station.     No  court  in  this  state  ( 
a  person  to  perform  an  act  beyond  that  enj 
upon  him  as  a  duty  pertaining  to  his  offlc< 
If  then  such  command  in  the  writ  of  mj 
issued  would  impose  upon  the  respondent, 
of  the  city  as  aforesaid,  the  performance  c 
yond  what  w^as  required  of  him  by  law  in  the 
the  duties  of  his  office,  such  command  shou 
serted  in  the  writ. 

All  of  which  amounts  to  this:  that  if  the 
to  execute  there  is  no  duty  to  perform — 
be  an  axiom  in  the  law  governing  administ 
of  the  cases  discussed  in  the  last  paragraph 
upon  ministerial  duties  are  in  point  in  thi 
a  negative  way,  for  it  is  only  if  the  duty  is 
some  exact  law  that  the  courts  will  comma 
formance.^^ 
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§  41.    Conclusion. 

It  is  hoped  that  nothing  that  has  been  said  in  this 
chapter  is  inconsistent  with  what  has  been  said  in  the 
previous  discussion  or  with  what  is  said  in  the  subse- 
quent discussion.  This  is  a  comprehensive  chapter  in 
a  way;  for  the  whole  doctrine  of  administrative  law  is 
involved.  This  chapter  deals  with  the  functions  of  the 
administration  as  a  whole.  In  one  view  it  shows  how 
far  these  functions  go;  how  that  in  most  of  its  func- 
tions the  methods  and  means  of  administration  are  with-  ^ 
in  the  discretion  of  the  department;  and  that  there- 
fore in  the  exercise  of  this  discretion  the  department 
is  independent,  so  that  no  other  department  can  inquire 
what  has  been  done  within  the  scope  of  these  functions. 
In  another  view  it  shows  how  soon  these  functions  are 
limited;  how  that  in  all  actions  the  administration  is 
subject  to  the  supremacy  of  the  law  of  the  land,  sa 
that  if  an  officer  of  the  administration  is  ever  found 
without  law  to  justify  his  action  he  is  liable  to  any 
process  the  courts  may  send  against  him.  This  is  the 
whole  of  administrative  law  in  general  outline;  it  re- 
mains to  fill  in  the  detail. 

According  to  the  obvious  distribution  of  the  func- 
tions of  government,  it  is  the  legislature  which  makes 
the  laws ;  it  is  the  executive  which  enforces  the  laws ;  it 
is  the  judiciary  that  adjudicates  upon  the  laws.  With- 
out doubt  this  enforcement  of  the  laws  is  the  principal 
business  of  the  administration.  Without  enforcement 
of  the  laws,  government  would  come  to  its  end;  the 

R.  R.  y.  Jenkins,  68  N.  C.  502;  State  v.  Chase,  5  Oh.  St.  628;  Com- 
monwealth V.  Lyter,  162  Pa.  St.  50;  Peters  ▼.  Auditor,  38  Grat. 
368. 
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administration  is  the  life  of  the  government.  It  is  now 
recognized  at  last  that  it  is  in  its  administration  that 
a  government  succeeds  or  fails;  no  advance  can  be  made 
unless  the  administration  takes  up  the  work.  To  get 
at  the  real  business  of  government,  therefore,  it  is  neces- 

^  sary  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  working  of  the  ad- 
ministration.    And  that  requires  an  insight  into  the 

yf\  nature  of  the  function  of  the  administration.  Admin- 
istrative duties  may  then  be  defined  as  those  functions 
I  which  are  directed  to  the  enforcement  of  the  laws.  That 
the  executive  shall  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  exe- 
cuted is  the  common  phrase  of  the  constitutions.  The 
aim  of  this  discussion  is  to  arrive  at  some  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  duties  of  the  administration. 
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S  42.    Introduction. 

One  of  the  most  particular  parts  of  .the  law  govern- 
ing administration  is  that  which  is  concerned  with  mem- 
bership in  the  administration.  One  of  the  elements  of 
the  situation  is  the  officer  himself,  considered  apart. 
What  is  the  selection  of  the  officer — election  or  appoint- 
ment? What  is  the  term  of  the  officer — term  or  pleas- 
ure? How  is  the  removal  of  the  officer — ^arbitrary  or 
judicial?  Upon  all  of  these  questions  concerning  the 
officer  as  a  member  of  the  association  there  is  an  elab- 
orate law.  It  is  to  be  outlined  but  briefly  in  this  dis- 
cussion. 

§  43.    Classification  of  officials. 

The  first  question  in  the  organization  of  the  admin- 
istration is  concerning  its  component  parts.  These  are 
the  office  and  the  employment;  the  principal  agencies 
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employee  is  the  private  agent.  That  the  offic- 
principal  role  in  administration  is  as  obvioi 
the  employee  has  the  minor  part.  In  abstn 
alone  it  is  possible  that  the  administration  si 
tract  for  the  services  of  a  Secretary  of  Stat 
administration  that  has  been  known,  that  po 
always  been  filled  by  an  officer. 

Upon  this  distinction  between  office  and  en 
the  leading  case  seems  to  be  United  States  v 
2  Brock.  96  (1823).     This  was  an  action  up 
running  to  the  United  States  given  for  the  fa 
charge  of  the  duties  appertaining  to  his  of 
agent  of  fortifications  and  his  sureties.     Tl 
ants  insisted  that  the  bond  was  void,  it  being 
the  performance  of  duties  of  an  office,  which 
no  legal  existence,  and  consequently  no  lej 
for  no  violation  of  duty,  it  was  urged,  could 
where  no  duty  existed.     Moreover,  it  was  ar: 
the  appointment  was  not  given  to  the  Secret j 
by  statute,  this  officer  so  appointed  could  b( 
in  any  case. 

Chief  Justice  Marshall,  then  upon  circuit 
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man  may  certainly  be  employed  under  a  contract  ex- 
press or  implied  to  do  an  act  or  to  perform  a  service 
without  becoming  an  oflftcer.  But  if  the  duty  be  a 
continuing  one,  which  is  defined  by  rules  prescribed 
by  the  government,  and  not  by  contract,  which  an  in- 
dividual is  appointed  by  the  government  to  perform^ 
who  enters  on  the  duties  appertaining  to  his  station 
without  any  contract  defining  them,  if  those  duties  con- 
tinue although  the  person  be  changed,  it  seems  very 
difficult  to  distinguish  such  a  charge  or  employment 
from  an  office,  or  the  person  who  performs  the  duties 
from  an  officer.  The  official  bond  given  in  this  case 
by  this  agent  of  fortifications,  whose  appointment  was 
irregular  but  whose  office  was  established  by  law,  is 
binding  on  his  sureties: 

In  this  last  case  the  office  was  found,  but  no  proper 
appointment  to  it.  That  raises  the  question  between 
officers  de  jure  and  officers  de  facto.  The  former  is  a 
normal  case.  An  officer  is  de  facto  where  the  duties 
of  the  office  are  exercised:  Without  known  appoint- 
ment or  election,  but  under  such  circumstances  of  repu- 
tation that  acquiescence  is  calculated  to  induce  people  to 
submit  to  or  invoke  his  action  supposing  him  to  be  the 
officer  he  assumed  to  be;  under  color  of  a  known  and 
valid  appointment  or  election,  but  where  the  officer  had 
failed  to  conform  to  some  precedent  requirement  or  con- 
dition; because  the  officer  was  not  eligible  or  because- 
there  was  want  of  power  in  the  electing  or  appointing 
body,  or  under  color  of  an  election  or  appointment  pur- 
suant to  an  unconstitutional  law  before  the  same  was 
adjudged  such.  Although  the  acts  of  such  an  officer 
are  not  those  of  a  lawful  officer,  the  law  will  hold  them 

(161> 
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Dec.  GDO  (1898).  lievised  Statutes,  section 
vided  that  no  officer  in  any  branch  of  the  puli 
shouhl  receive  any  additional  compensation  foi 
service  whatever.  One  Dickinson  was  a 
agent  for  the  World's  Columbian  Commissi 
the  same  time  acted  as  Secretary.  The  qm 
whether  this  provision  of  the  statutes  appli« 
And  it  was  held  that  it  did  not;  since  neith< 
positi(ms  was  an  office. 

Comptroller  Tracewell  wrote,  in  substan 
point:  The  essential  characteristic  of  an  o 
exercise  of  some  function  of  the  govemmen 
ploye  is  one  who  is  employed  under  a  contr 
form  a  service.  A  public  employment  is  dij 
from  a  public  office  by  the  fact  that  in  the  o 
authority  to  perform  a  public  service  is  de 
a  contract,  while  in  the  other  it  is  derived  frc 
An  office  is  a  public  station.  The  term  en 
ideas  of  tenure,  duration,  emolument,  and 
there  is  a  contract  with  another  person  to  pe 
portion  of  the  service,  the  persons  thus  en 
known  as  agents  or  employees.^^ 
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§  44.    Officer. 

A  public  office,  then,  is  the  right,  authority  and  duty 
conferred  by  law  by  which  for  a  given  period,  either 
fixed  by  law  or  through  the  pleasure  of  the  creating 
power  of  government,  an  individual  is  invested  with 
some  portion  of  the  sovereign  functions  of  the  govern- 
ment to  be  exercised  by  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  pub- 
lic. The  warrant  to  exercise  powers  is  conferred,  not 
by  a  contract,  but  by  the  law.  It  finds  its  source  and 
limitation  in  some  act  of  expression  of  governmental 
power.  Oath,  salary,  operation,  scope  of  duties,  are 
signs  of  the  official  status ;  but  no  one  is  essential.  The 
essential  thing  is  that  in  some  way  or  other  the  officer 
is  identified  with  the  government. 

The  position  of  the  officer  is  well  set  forth  in  Byers 
V.  United  States,  22  Ct.  of  CI.  59  (1887).  The  Consul- 
General  at  Rome  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  |2,000  a  year ; 
he  claimed  that  the  salary  was  $3,000 ;  and  this  suit  is 
brought  for  the  difference.  For  the  year  during  which 
he  held  office  the  Diplomatic  Appropriation  Act  appro- 
priated $2,000,  of  which  the  Secretary  of  State  notified 
him  when  his  appointment  was  made.  His  predecessor 
in  office  had,  indeed,  been  paid  at  the  rate  of  $3,000 
per  annum  by  disposition  of  the  executive,  but  in  the 

V.  Duvall,  54  Md.  350;  Brown  v.  Russell,  166  Mass.  14;  People  v. 
Langdon,  40  Mich.  673;  County  Com'rs  v.  Jones,  18  Minn.  199; 
State  V.  Bus,  135  Mo.  325;  Shelby  v.  Alcorn,  36  Miss.  273;  State 
V.  Moores,  52  Neb.  770;  State  v.  Broome.  61  N.  J.  L.  115;  White- 
house  V.  Langdon,  10  N.  H.  331;  People  v.  Vilas,  36  N.  Y.  459; 
Eliason  v.  Coleman,  86  N.  C.  237;  State  v.  Jennings,  57  Oh.  St 
415;  Hamlin  v.  Kassafer,  15  Ore.  456;  Commonwealth  v.  Evans, 
74  Pa.  St.  124;  Gray  v.  Granger,  17  R.  I.  201;  Alexander  v.  Mo- 
Kenzie,  2  S.  C.  81;  Beard  v.  Decatur,  64  Tex.  11;  McCornlck  v. 
Thatcher,  8  Utah,  294;  Leigh's  Case,  1  Munf.  468;  Matter  of  Mos- 
ness,  39  Wis.  509. 
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present  case  it  was  plain  that  the  present  appointment 
was  upon  the  f  2,000  basis. 

The  case  is  of  interest  for  the  analysis  of  the  situa- 
tion. BiOHARDSON^  the  Chief  Justice,  said  in  one  part : 
It  has  been  claimed  by  the  executive  that  by  the  con- 
stitution to  the  executive  alone  is  granted  the  power 
to  appoint  diplomatic  agents  of  any  rank  or  title  at 
any  time  and  at  any  place;  and  upon  the  exercise  of 
this  power  Congress  can  place  no  extension  or  limita- 
tion by  undertaking  either  to  create,  abolish  or  change 
the  character,  title  or  rank  of  officers.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government  alone 
is  granted  the  power  to  provide  for  the  compensation 
of  those  as  well  as  all  other  public  servants.  During 
part  of  the  terms  of  the  early  presidents.  Congress  an- 
nually appropriated  a  sum  in  gross  for  the  expenses 
of  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  leaving  it  to  the 
executive  to  fix  the  salaries  of  its  several  appointees. 
In  some  cases  appropriations  have  been  made  for  par- 
ticular officers,  not  to  exceed  the  sums  named,  still  leav- 
ing the  executive  all  discretion  to  determine  the  amount 
to  be  paid.  When  Congress,  by  inadvertence  or  other- 
wise, has  used  language  in  legislative  enactments  which 
appear  to  encroach  upon  the  constitutional  preroga- 
tive claimed  by  the  executive  in  the  establishment  of 
diplomatic  agents  abroad,  it  has  been  met  with  digni- 
fied expressions  of  exception. 

This  distinction  between  an  officer  and  an  agent  is 
seen  aj^ain  in  Ogden  v.  Raymond,  22  Conn.  379  (1853). 
This  was  an  action  of  assumpsit  to  recover  for  services 
for  teaching  school  by  the  plaintiff.  The  defense  of 
the  defendant  was  that  the  services  in  question  were 
(164) 
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rendered  to  a  school  district  in  consequence  of  a  con- 
tract made  by  the  defendant  as  trustee  of  the  school 
district.  Is  a  school  trustee  an  officer  or  an  agent 
then?    That  is  the  issue. 

Ellsworth  held  on  that  point  in  substance:  The 
defendant  was  a  public  agent  and  is  therefore  to  be 
presumed  to  have  acted  in  a  public  capacity.  We  ap- 
prehend that  the  defendant,  deriving  his  power  from 
a  general  law  in  an  election  by  the  people,  is  a  public 
agent  as  much  as  an  officer  of  the  state,  county,  town 
or  district  is.  Wherein  is  the  difference?  All  derive 
their  power  from  the  same  source.  All  such  are  offi- 
cers, not  agents.  The  determining  thing  is  that  the 
person  is  constituted  a  representative  of  the  govern- 
ment.^' 

§  45.    Employe. 

An  elementary  case  upon  this  distinction  between 
office  and  employment  is  Daily  v.  Freeholders  of  Essex, 
58  N.  J.  L.  319  (1895).  An  act  to  reorganize  the 
boards  of  chosen  freeholders,  etc.,  passed  in  1894,  pro- 
vided in  one  clause  that  the  terms  of  office  of  all  offi- 
cers now  holding  office  shall  expire  and  all  such  offices 
shall  become  vacant.     Did  that  law  apply  to  the  plain- 

33  Officer.— United  States  v.  Hartwell,  6  Wall.  393;  CJomer  y, 
Bankhead,  70  Ala.  493;  Humphry  v.  Sadler,  40  Ark.  100;  People 
V.  Woodbury,  14  Cal.  43;  Castle  v.  Lawlor,  47  Conn.  340;  Kennedy 
V.  School  Dist.,  48  la.  189;  State  v.  Cobb,  2  Kan.  33;  Snapp  y. 
Commonwealth,  82  Ky.  173;  McManus  v.  Weston,  164  Mass.  263; 
People  V.  Langdon,  40  Mich.  675;  State  v.  May,  106  Mo. 
pie  V.  Pinckney,  32  N.  Y.  377;  Kenny  v.  Hudspeth,  80 
Doyle  V.  Alderman  of  Raleigh,  89  N.  C.  133;  State  y. 
Oh.  St.  415;  In  re  Newport  Charter,  14  R.  I.  655;  Ale 
Kenzie,  2  S.  C.  81;  United  States  v.  Hatch,  1  Pin.  182. 
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this  case^  a  jaDitor  of  the  coiirt-housi^ — was  he 
jer  or  was  he  an  employee? 

INC  oTT,  J.,  Haid  as  to  that;  It  is  clear  from  the 
hnn  of  thiR  si^etion  of  the  act  that  the  prosecutor* 
vr  of  the  eourt-housej  was  protected  from  removal 
Ifor  cause  and  upon  notice  and  a  hearing.  There 
po  justification  for  the  sug^gestion  that  he  held 
pc  ottjcc.  Ffe  was  holding  a  position.  He  was 
ly  a  public  officer  of  the  county  by  virtue  of  his 
hiipnt  as  janitor,  than  is  the  janitor  of  an  insur- 
liildin^  aD  officer  of  the  insurance  company  that 
[h  it.     This  is  too  clear,  indeed^  for  further  dis- 


I  relation  between  officer  and  employee  it  seems 
stated   in  as  brief  a  form  as  this:     The  offi* 
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constitution  and  from  the  authority  of  which  no  mere 
act  of  legislation  may  operate  as  a  dispensation.  Con- 
gress may,  however,  indirectly  limit  the  exercise  of  this 
power  by  refusing  the  appropriations  to  sustain  it,  and 
thus  hamper  a  function  which  it  is  not  competent  to 
destroy.  The  authority  to  requite  such  services  can- 
not safely  be  implied  from  the  general  terms  of  an  ap- 
propriation law  in  view  of  the  qualifying  enactments. 
This  special  power  to  employ  agents  is  a  general  in- 
ference from  the  constitution  and  from  the  constant 
practice  in  all  administration.  The  administration  has 
certain  executive  functions  and  certain  large  admin- 
istrative functions.  It  is  obvious  that  the  President, 
in  whom  these  powers  are  vested,  must  perform  them 
largely  through  agents.  Hence,  he  must  have  incident- 
ally the  power  to  api)oint  officers  and  employ  employees 
for  these  purposes  if  Congress  do  not  furnish  them  or 
if  Congress  do  not  furnish  such  as  he  wishes.  The  same 
applies  to  his  principal  subordinates.  The  check  is 
that  these  agents  cannot  be  paid  unless  there  be  general 
or  special  appropriation  by  Congress  that  is  applica- 
ble.3^ 

§  46.    Selection  of  officials. 

There  are  two  methods  of  selection  for  office:  first, 
by  election ;  second,  by  appointment.     In  every  admin- 

34  Employe.— United  States  v.  Mouat.  124  U.  S.  303;  Auffmordt 
V.  Hedden,  30  Fed.  360;  State  v.  Gardner,  43  Ala.  234;  McDaniel 
V.  Yuba  Co.,  14  Cal.  444;  Perkins  v.  New  Haven,  53  Conn.  215; 
State  V.  Spauldlng,  102  la.  639;  Maxwell  v.  Mcllvoy.  2  Bibb  211; 
Farwell  v.  Rockland,  62  Me.  296;  Trainor  v.  Board,  89  Mich.  162; 
Lindsey  v.  Attorney-General,  33  Miss.  508;  Whitehouse  v.  Lang- 
don,  10  N.  H.  331;  State  v.  Broome,  61  N.  J.  L.  115;  Eliason  v. 
Coleman,  86  N.  C.  237;  State  v.  Anderson,  57  Oh.  St.  429;  Sawyer 
V.  Corse,  17  Grat.  230;  Matter  of  Janitor,  35  Wis.  410. 
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bij,  both  methods  are  found,  the  officers  are  in 
Irrted;  ill  part,  appointed.  Whether  election  or 
|i  i>i<*ut  preixjnderates  is  the  question*  In  one  waj 
111!  r  it  all  comes  back  to  the  people.  In  the  case 
^iiMii  the  selection  of  the  people  is  direct;  each 

is  desijLjnrtted  by  the  electorate.  In  the  case  of 
[fiiiont^  the  highest  officer  is  elected  by  the  peo- 
|d  that  officer  designates  the  others.  In  the  case 
I  ion  it  comes  from  the  people  directly ;  in  the  case 
niiitnient,  indirectly;  but  all  is  derived  from  the 

:rity  of  the  peo))le  in  either  case. 

iMcoiiies  necesi^ary  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
li  and  appointment,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
jie  distinction  between  election  and  appointment 
t>ne  of  degi'cc?.     This  test  may  help ;    when  an 
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lar  will.     Every  ofllcer  who  is  elected  by  the  people  is 
upon  equal  tferms  with  every  other  officer.®*^ 

S  47.    Election. 

The  first  method,  then,  is  election.  The  law  of  election 
is  an  external  law  to  the  administration.  The  election 
of  a  governor  and  of  a  judge  are  conducted  according 
to  the  same  law.  The  official  becomes  a  subject  of  ad- ' 
ministrative  law  strictly  only  when  the  election  is  fin- 
ished, when  he  comes  with  his  valid  credential.  The 
officer,  then,  is  taken  into  the  administration.  What 
follows  is  law  of  the  administration.  What  precedes  is 
not.  Whether  there  was  a  nomination  in  legal  form; 
whether  voters  were  qualified;  whether  there  was  a 
proper  election;  whether  a  fair  count — these  are  ques- 
tions of  the  complex  law  of  elections  which  governs 
these  matters. 

The  right  to  office  is  not  a  natural  right.  It  is  limited 
in  various  ways,  although,  broadly  speaking,  it  is  the 
principle  of  our  law  that  the  right  to  office  is  coexten- 
sive with  the  right  of  suffrage.    There  are  few  positive 

35  Creation  of  Officers. — Quackenbush  v.  United  States,  177  U. 
S.  27;  Ex  parte  Lambert,  52  Ala.  79;  State  v.  Askew,  48  Ark.  82; 
Conger  v.  Gilmer,  32  Cal.  75;  People  v.  Osborne,  7  Colo.  605;  State 
V.  Barbour,  53  Conn.  76;  Matter  of  Executive  Communication,  25 
Fla.  426;  Bradford  v.  Justices,  33  Ga.  332;  People  v.  Butcher,  56 
111.  144;  Cleveland,  etc.,  R.  R.  v.  Backus,  133  Ind.  513;  Whittam 
V.  Zahorlk.  91  la.  23;  Taylor  v.  Commonwealth,  3  J.  J.  Marsh.  401; 
State  V  Abbott,  41  La.  Ann.  1096;  Silver  v.  Magruder,  32  Md.  387; 
Speed  v.  Crawford,  3  Met.  (Ky.)  207;  Lawrence  v.  Hanley,  84  Mich. 
399;  state  v.  Lovell,  70  Miss.  309;  Wilson  v.  Lucas,  43  Mo.  290;  Pra- 
ther  V.  Hart,  17  Neb.  598;  State  v.  Hadley,  64  N.  H.  473;  Ransom  v. 
Black,  54  N.  J.  L.  446;  People  v.  Bull,  46  N.  Y.  57;  State  v.  Con- 
stantine,  42  Oh.  St.  437;  State  v.  Briggs,  15  R.  L  425;  Kottman 
V.  Ayer,  3  Strob.  92;  Brewer  v.  Davis,  9  Humph.  208;  Pearson  v. 
Supervisors,  91  Va.  322. 
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at  ions  for  office.  Tliere  are  some  expedient  nega- 
litt^,     Th(*  ui^iial  qnalihcationg  for  office  coni^ero 

thii>,  A'fj^Vy  i^ex,  or  property.  The  usual  dinqualifi- 
iin»,  iu  addition,  the  holdiug  of  another  office  and 

|il  practices.  The  question  of  the  qualifications 
^|ttaIiti^■ation^;  for  office  are  largely  bound  up  in 
^linii  of  apiM>intTnent  or  electiou.     The  tendency 

h{\\  is  to  n'dut-r  the  qualitications  for  election  to  a 

liiit  and  increase  the  qualifications  for  appointment 

ixiinunu 

M  an  (»ffi<e  it^  an  appointive  one  there  cannot  l>e 

In  it.    A  case  that  re<*Jtes  the  elementary  prin- 

State  V.  Kyde,  121  Ind.  20  (1889),    The  legiBla- 

Indiana  et^tabUsIied  a  division  of  mineral  oils 

i>artnient  of  jj;e<dogyj  and  the  office  of  ins^pectur 
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in  this  case :  take  upon  itself  the  appointment  of  a  head 
of  a  department^  as  the  appointment  to  office  is  an  ex- 
ecutive function. 

The  other  side  of  this  question  is  seen  in  Shoemaker 
V.  United  States,  147  U.  S.  282  (1893).  Congress  in 
legislating  for  the  creation  of  a  commission  for  a  park 
provided  that  three  of  the  members  of  it  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  that  two  of  its  members  should  be  two 
existing  officers  of  the  United  States,  already  so  ap- 
pointed. The  question  was  whether  such  organization 
of  such  a  commission  was  constitutional. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan  disposed  of  this  point  in  this 
manner:  It  is  pointed  to  as  invalidating  the  act  that 
while  Congress  may  create  an  office,  it  cannot  appoint 
the  officer.  As,  however,  the  two  persons  whose  eligi- 
bility is  questioned,  were  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
the  act  and  of  their  action  under  it,  already  officers  of 
the  United  States  who  had  been  heretofore  appointed 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  we  do 
not  think  that  because  additional  duties,  germane  to 
the  offices  already  held  by  them,  were  devolved  upon 
them  by  the  act,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be 
again  appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  It  cannot  be  doubted  and  it  has  frequently 
been  the  case,  that  Congress  may  increase  the  power 
and  duty  of  an  existing  office  without  thereby  rendering 
it  necessary  that  the  incumbent  should  be  again  nomi- 
nated and  appointed.^® 

s«  Election.— Blake  v.  United  States,  103  U.  S.  232;  Ex  parte 
Lusk,  82  Ala.  519;  Wickersham  v.  Brittan,  93  Cal.  37;  State  y* 
Peelle,  124  Ind.  515;   Baltimore  v.  State,  15  Md.  376;   Webber  y. 
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appointment. 

second  methcM],  then,  is  appointment  Certain 
Ins  of  the  subject  must  be  made  at  the  outset.  The 
\t\ug  power  vested  in  the  administration  may  be 

ruished  as  primary  and  secondary.  The  one  is  the 
lof  oiij^inal  appointment;  the  other  is  the  power  of 
itment  to  fill  a  vacancy.  Primary  appointment  is 
jliuary  case;  secondary  appointment^  the  extraor- 
case,  A  power  to  appoint  to  an  oflSce  includes 
llically  the  power  to  make  the  appointment  in  case 
lancy.  Expediency  has  given  to  the  executive  in 
re  an   exceptionally  broad   power  of  secondary 

tnient  to  fili  the  vacancies  in  offices  which  were 
Idly  filled  by  election.  This  is  very  common  in 
Iblic  law.    We  continoally  find  the  power  to  fill 
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quirement  of  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  in 
the  larger  executive  appointments. 

Of  whatever  sort,  appointment  is  an  executive  func- 
tion. It  may  be  defined  as  the  act  of  designation  by  the 
executive  of  a  person  to  an  office  in  the  administration. 
In  such  appointment  the  executive  has  an  inherent 
power.  As  the  function  is  executive,  it  is  independent; 
no  dictation  to  the  department  can  be  made  without 
violation  of  the  rule  of  separation  of  powers.  Quali- 
fications upon  the  eligibility  of  officers  may  be  made, 
but  directions  as  to  the  choice  of  officers  may  not  be 
made.  Since  appointment  is  an  executive  function,  these 
results  follow. 

The  primary  rule  is  that  of  the  previous  case:  that 
the  executive  must  have  the  right  to  appoint  to  an  office. 
The  limitation  upon  that  is  in  the  last  case:  that  the 
legislature  may  prescribe  as  to  the  office  itself.  The  re- 
sult of  the  interaction  of  these  two  principles  upon  each 
other  is  that  the  one  may  prevail,  which  results  in  a  dis- 
cretionary system,  or  the  other  may  prevail,  which 
results  in  a  civil  service  system.  In  the  one  case  the 
appointing  officer  may  designate  whom  he  pleases  upon 
any  basis  of  preference.  In  the  other  case  the  appoint- 
ing officer  is  limited  in  his  choice  to  a  certain  number 
of  men  certified  to  him  upon  some  basis  of  merit. 

The  constitutional  limitations  must  be  observed  in 
any  case.  The  power  of  appointment  conferred  by  the 
constitution  is  a  substantial  and  not  merely  a  nominal 
function,  and  the  judgment  and  will  of  the  constitutional 
depository  of  that  power  should  alone  be  exercised  or 
have  legal  operation  in  filling  offices  created  by  law. 
The  right  of  the  legislature  to  prescribe  qualifications 
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lice  18  limited  by  the  necessity  of  leaving  scope  fnr 
liljj:iueiit  and  will  of  the  person  or  body  in  whom 

nstitntinn  vosts  the  power  of  appointment.  The 
(lUin*  caniHJt  vent  such  appointment  elsewhere  di- 

or  indiret'tly.  Accordingly,  an  act  requiring  the 
Ifve  to  appoint  tn  office  the  persons  designated  by 
|t mining  board  as  the  fittest  would  be  at  variance 
fhe  constitution,  inasmuch  as  it  would  virtually 
I  tin*  [Kiwer  of  appointment  in  that  bejard.     But* 

ill   the  result  of  an  examination  before  such   a 

cannot  be  made  legally  conclusive  upon  the  ap- 
|n^^  power,  against  its  own  judgment  and  will,  yet 
Ik*  n^sorted  to  in  order  to  inform  that  power. 

loiutingr  power  alone 
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system  of  statute  law  applicable  to  appointments  in 
every  department  of  the  civil  service  of  the  state.  It  is 
therefore  apparent  that  a  new  principle,  far  reaching  in 
its  scope  and  efifect,  has  been  firmly  imbedded  in  the 
constitution.  That  this  must,  if  fairly  and  honestly 
administered,  go  far  to  suppress  very  grave  evils  and 
abuses  that  have  become  peculiarly  rife  and  acute  in  our 
political  system,  no  intelligent  person  who  has  given  the 
matter  much  attention  can  doubt.  Our  conclusion  is 
that,  as  the  commission  had  not  certified  to  this  relator, 
his  appointment  is  invalid. 

A  provision  invalid  according  to  these  limitations  is 
seen  in  Brown  v.  Russell,  166  Mass.  14  (1896).  This 
was  a  petition  for  mandamus  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners of  Massachusetts  praying  that  they  be  re- 
quired to  restore  the  petitioner  to  the  highest  place  upon 
the  list  of  candidates  eligible  for  certification  and  ap- 
pointment to  a  position  on  the  district  police  for  the 
commonwealth,  a  preference  for  certification  and  ap- 
pointment having  been  given  to  one  Bean  in  conformity 
with  a  statute  of  1895  which  required  that  a  veteran  of 
the  civil  war,  who  should  make  application,  should  be 
certified  first  to  the  Governor,  which  had  the  effect  of 
requiring  the  Governor  to  appoint  him  if  he  appointed 
anybody. 

The  Chief  Justice,  Field,  gave  the  decision  upon  the 
grounds:  We  think  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
nature  of  our  government  and  particularly  with  our 
constitution  that  the  appointing  power  should  be  com- 
pelled by  legislation  to  appoint  to  public  offices  persons 
of  a  certain  class  in  preference  to  all  others  without  the 
exercise  on  its  part  of  any  discretion,  and  without  the 
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Ible  judgraent  of  same  legally  constituted  board 
lated  by  law  to  inquire  and  determine  whether 
hmons  to  be  appointed  are  actually  qualified  to 
Itn  tbo  diitk^  which  pertain  to  the  offices.  In  our 
if  j^overnment  it  is  fundamental  that  public  offices 
publie  trust;  and  that  the  persons  to  be  appointed 
In*  8ekH't(Kl  solely  with  a  view  to  the  public  wel- 


iB  a  period  of  distrust  in  the  free  discretion  of 

|erutive  in  appointment.     The  alternative  is  this 

^rvice  s^ysteni.  The  civil  service  reform  has  fouj^ht 

to  rLTogiiition,    It  has  passed  through  the  stages 

^tj  pas^s  examinations;  second,  limited  competitive 

tions;  and  third,  present  form  of  open  competi- 
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case  of  officers  that  have  been  appointed  and  in  the 
case  of  officers  that  have  been  elected.  If  there  is  one 
single  principle  in  the  whole  question  it  is  this:  that 
the  power  of  selection  and  the  power  of  removal  are  cor- 
relative things.  The  power  that  selects  may  remove.  An 
officer  who  has  appointed  may  dismiss  by  this  rule.  This 
is  the  normal  case ;  there  are  some  few  abnormal  cases. 
So  the  people  who  elect  may  alone  dispose  by  the  same 
rule.  This  is  the  normal  case ;  there  are  some  few  abnor- 
mal cases.  Upon  the  whole,  the  principle  stands  that  the 
power  to  select  involves  the  power  to  remove. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  removal :  first,  arbitrary,  and 
second,  judicial.  The  first  sort  is  the  ordinary  case  in 
centralized  administration.  The  power  of  appointment 
and  the  power  of  dismissal  are  both  inherent  powers  in 
an  executive  department  of  the  centralized  type,  like 
the  administration  of  the  United  States.  Both  the  pow- 
er to  appoint  at  will  and  to  remove  at  will  are  involved 
in  the  conception  of  the  centralized  administration.  On 
the  other  hand ,  in  »a  decentralized  administration,  like 
that  of  tlie  states,  aseaeh  of  the  different  officers  has  his 
own  place  by  election,  any  removal  from  that  position 
by  other  officers  will  be  an  extraordinary  case.  When 
such  a  process  is  provided  it  will  always  be  by  some 
quasi  judicial  method  for  due  cause  shown. 

This  fundamental  difference  between  the  removal  of 
appointive  officers  by  the  mere  motion  of  the  executive 
and  the  removal  of  elective  officers  by  solemn  adjudi- 
cation of  the  administration,  if  at  all,  is  seen  in  ^n 
opinion  on  the  Removal  of  Officers,  16  Pa.  Co.  Ct.  305 
(1895).  One  Curley  held  the  elective  office  of  Recorder 
of  Deeds  for  the  City  of  Philadelphia.     He  held  that 
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office  by  interim  appointment  from  the  Governor.  The 
question  was  whether  the  Governor  could  remove  him 
at  pleasure  and  appoint  another  in  his  place.  It  all 
turned  upon  whether  he  was  an  elective  officer  or  an 
appointive  officer. 

The  Attorney-General,  MoCormick,  advised  the  Gov- 
ernor: The  officers  provided  by  the  constitution  and 
the  laws  are  either  appointive  or  elective.  As  to  the 
f ormer-^--except  those  specifically  excepted — there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  Governor's  power  to  remove;  as  to  the 
latter — except  those  as  to  whom  specific  provision  is 
made — they  can  be  removed  only  by  impeachment.  Does 
the  present  incumbent  become  an  appointed  officer  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  constitution,  because  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  in  an  executive  office?  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  provision  of  the  constitution 
giving  the  power  to  remove  appointed  officers  means 
officers  holding  offices  that  are  appointive  in  their  char- 
acter and  not  elective.  Otherwise  there  would  be  possi- 
bilities not  contemplated  by  the  constitution. 

Of  these  two  forms  of  removal,  arbitrary  motion  is 
the  characteristic  form  in  centralized  administration; 
judicial  amotion  is  the  characteristic  form  in  decen- 
tralized administration.  Instant  dismissal  without  the 
obligation  to  give  reasons  is  the  necessary  situation  in 
centralized  administration;  the  arbitrary  form  of  dis- 
missal piH^vails  there  because  upon  the  whole  it  is  ex- 
perience that  in  no  other  way  can  an  administration  be 
maintained  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  What  is  indis- 
pensable in  centralized  administration  is  instant  obe- 
dience, which  can  be  enforced  only  by  this  power  of 
instant  removal.    On  the  other  hand,  in  a  decentralized 
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administration,  removal  for  cause  only  prevails.  It  is 
only  necessary  that  good  behavior  should  be  shown  by 
each  separate  officer.  There  is  no  obedience  required  other 
than  this.  The  quasi  judicial  form  meets  that  situation 
well  enough.^® 

5  60.    Arbitrary. 

That  in  a  centralized  administration  the  power  of 
removal  is  involved  was  shown  at  the  beginning  of  the 
working  out  of  the  details  of  the  Federal  administration 
in  a  debate  on  the  Power  of  Kemoval,  1  Ann.  Cong. 
350  (1789),  in  the  first  session  of  the  first  Congress 
tliat  met  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  This 
arose  upon  the  propriety  of  inserting  in  the  statute  es- 
tablishing the  department  of  foreign  affairs  this  clause: 
To  be  removable  by  the  President.  Upon  this  question 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
ss Removal  of  Officers. — Osgood  v.  Nelson,  L.  R.  5  H.  L.  636; 
Hill  V.  Reg.,  8  Moo.  P.  C.  138;  Grant  v.  Secretary,  2  C.  P.  D.  446; 
Hammond  v.  McLay,  28  U.  C.  Q.  B.  463;  Stuart  v.  Gould,  16  N. 
S.  W'ales,  132;  Ex  parte  Hennen,  13  Pet.  230;  United  States  v. 
Avery,  Deady  204;  Ledbetter  v.  State,  10  Ala.  241;  Kaufman  v. 
Stone.  25  Ark.  336;  Sponogle  v.  Curaow,  136  Cal.  580;  Trimble  v. 
People,  19  Colo.  187;  Fairfield  Co.  Bar  v.  Taylor,  60  Conn.  11;  Terri- 
tory V.  Cox,  6  Dak.  501;  State  v.  Johnson,  30  Fla.  433;  State  v. 
Frazier,  48  Ga.  137;  Wilcox  v.  People,  90  111.  186;  Carr  v.  State, 
111  Ind.  109;  Brown  v.  Duffus,  66  la.  193;  Lynch  v.  Chase,  55 
Kan.  367;  South  v.  Commissioners.  86  Ky.  186;  Andrews  v.  King, 
77  Me.  224;  State  v.  Register,  59  Md.  283;  Williams  v.  Gloucester, 
148  Mass.  256;  Attorney-General  v.  Detroit  Common  Council,  112 
Mich.  145;  State  v.  Peterson.  50  Minn.  239;  Newsom  v.  Cocke,  44 
Miss.  352;  State  v.  Police  Com'rs,  88  Mo.  144;  Quinn  v.  Portsmouth. 
64  N.  H.  324;  Stewart  v.  Freeholders,  61  N.  J.  L.  117;  People  v.  Dal- 
ton,  158  N.  Y.  204;  State  v.  Hawkins,  44  Oh.  St.  98;  Brower  v.  Kant- 
ner,  190  Pa.  St.  182;  Johnson  v.  Hacker,  4  Cold.  431;  Collins  v. 
Tracy,  36  Tex.  547;  Richards  v.  Clarksburg,  30  W.  Va.  491;  State  v. 
Seavey.  7  Wash.  564. 
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ive?;;  iiud  later  in  the  Senate  there  was  one  of  the 
of  divisions,  the  Vice-President  easting  the  decid- 
es. In  the  end  the  hill  passed  without  the  enabling 
upon  the  understanding  that  such  a  clause  wats 
^ssarj  becausi'  the  iKiwer  belonged  to  the  executive 
It  it, 

|!ns  *rreat  debate  Mr.  Madison  is  reported  to  hare 

It   is  absolutely   necessary  that  the  President 

have  the  power  of  removing  from  offices;  it  will 

lliiui  iti  a  ixH*uliar  manner  responsible  for  their 

tj  and  subject  him  to  impeachment  himself  if 

jers  them  to  perpetrate  with  impunity  high  crimes 

demeanors  against  the  United  States^  or  neglecta 

Irriuteml  tJieir  conduct  so  as  to  check  their  ex- 

Of  the  **niiie  opinion  were  other  memliers  of  the 
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the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  government,  by  which 
removal  from  ofllce  at  the  mere  discretion  of  the  Presi- 
dent had  been  established  as  a  proper,  and,  as  had  been 
thought,  a  necessary  attendant  of  the  executive  duty 
and  responsibility  under  the  constitution  to  maintain 
the  efficiency  and  fidelity  of  the  public  service  in  ful- 
filling the  manifold  and  incessant  obligations  in  admin- 
istration and  in  execution  of  the  laws.  Mr.  Rollins, 
then,  at  the  date  of  his  letter  to  the  President  was 
entitled  to  hold  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  until  a  successor  should  have  been  appointed 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and 
should  have  qualified. 

Later  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act  was  in  effect  repealed. 
Just  how  the  matter  stands  in  our  constitutional  law 
today  is  seen  in  Parsons  v.  United  States,  167  U. 
S.  324  (1897).  In  1892  one  Parsons  was  appointed  by 
the  President  and  Senate,  District  Attorney  for  Ala- 
bama for  four  years.  In  1893,  he  was  removed  from 
office  by  the  President  without  explanation.  In  1894, 
he  sued  for  the  balance  of  his  salary  in  the  Court  of 
Claims.  His  contention  was  that  his  commission  gave 
him  his  office  for  four  full  years;  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  therefore  no  power  to  remove  him. 

Mr.  Justice  Peckham  said  in  substance:  It  would 
seem  to  be  a  sound  and  necessary  rule  to  consider  the 
power  of  removal  as  incident  to  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment. The  executive  power  which  by  the  Constitution 
is  vested  in  the  President  over  all  officers  appointed 
by  him  makes  their  tenure  no  more  stable  than  his 
pleasure.  We  are  satisfied  that  the  intention  of  Con- 
gress was  to  concede  to  the  President  the  power  of  re- 
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auil  U>  euable  him  to  remove  an  officer  when  in 
retinn  he  regards  it  for  the  public  good,  although 
\\\  of  office  be  fixed.    Upon  the  whole  thi»  opinion 
|ig  enough  to  be  authority  against  any  tenure- 
legislation  henceforth.^* 

idiciah 

li^xteiil  to  which  the  rule  goes  that  requires  jn- 
[u'tion  ID  removal  from  office  is  seen  in  People  t, 

KiV  m  md\.  416  (1877).    The  Board  of  Super- 
|uf  a  county  passed  a  resolution  to  remove  the 

ns  uf  tlic  Voor,    The  statute  fixed  the  terms  of 
Ivcr^ecrs  at  three  years,  which  time  had  not  half 
[t  ill  tliis  case.     And  the  provision  for  making 
ly  the  supervisors  prescribed  certain  grounds. 
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be  observed  in  this  case.  We  have  not  found  any  case 
where  an  officer  who  was  appointed  for  a  fixed  term — 
and  when  the  power  of  removal  was  not  expressed  and 
declared  by  law  to  be  discretionary — has  been  held  to 
be  removable  except  for  cause;  and  whenever  cause 
must  be  assigned  for  the  removal  of  an  officer  he  is  en- 
titled to  notice  and  to  a  chance  to  defend.  Every  officer 
appointed  for  a  fixed  term  should  be  entitled  to  hold 
his  office  until  the  expiration  of  such  period  unless  re 
moved  therefrom  for  cause  upon  a  fair  trial.  This  is 
the  general  argument  that  is  made  in  the  states  where 
the  administration  is  decentralized. 

AVhere  the  power  of  removal  is  judicial  the  principal 
issue  is  whether  there  are  sound  reasons  or  not.  A  rep- 
resentative case  on  that  is  Todd  v.  Dunlap,  99  Ky.  449 
(1896).  The  Board  of  Public  Safety  and  the  Board  of 
Public  Works,  executive  boards  of  the  government  of 
the  City  of  Louisville,  instituted  these  actions  in  equity 
in  which  it  was  alleged  that  the  Mayor  and  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  were  about  to  remove  the  members  consti- 
tuting the  two  boards  from  office  without  cause,  and 
the  sole  question  in  each  case  was:  Had  the  Mayor  the 
power,  with  the  approval  of  the  Bv^ird  of  Aldermen,  to 
remove  these  officials  without  notice  and  trial  and  with- 
out assigning  any  cause  for  their  action?  The  statute 
law  upon  the  subject  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Mayor, 
giving  his  reasons,  might  remove  with  the  approval  of 
the  Aldermen. 

Chief  Justice  Pryob  held  against  the  Mayor :  These 
officials  having  been  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  it  is  urged 
in  his  behalf  that  any  reason  satisfactory  to  himself 
and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  is  a  compliance 
with  the  statute,  and  that  no  limitation  on  this  power 
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THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION. 

$  53.  Introduction. 

54.  External  Divisions. 

55.  Federal. 

56.  State. 

57.  Internal  Subdivisions. 

58.  Department. 

59.  Bureau. 

60.  Division. 

61.  Conclusion. 

$  63.    Introdnction. 

When  many  officers  are  found  in  action  together  the 
law  must  provide  for  their  inter-relation.  Some  officers 
act  in  co-ordination  with  each  other — how  shall  their 
functions  be  divided?  Other  officers  act  in  subordina- 
tion one  to  another — how^  shall  their  duties  be  ranked? 
It  is  the  internal  law  of  the  administration  to  a  large 
degree  that  deals  with  these  complex  matters  of  organ- 
ization; and  it  has  to  solve  these  intricate  matters  by 
theories  of  its  own.  These  questions  require  full  dis- 
cussion, which  will  be  had  later  on.  Administrative  law" 
has  much  to  do  with  these  questions;  for  it  is  obvious 
that  administration  could  not  proceed  without  rules  of 
law  of  some  sort.  And  without  a  properly  balanced 
organizaticm  an  administration  could  not  go  on. 

What  external  divisions  between  administrations 
themselves  there  shall  he  is  a  question  of  constitutional 
law ;  while  what  internal  divisions  there  shall  be  in  an 
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^ratiuii  i»  the  question  in  admiuistrutive  law.    At 
ti<^  time  no  description  of  the  position  of  the  ad- 
fat  ion  in  the  Uniteil  States  can  be  given  ualess 
lieral  divisions  between  the  various  adniiuiistra- 
^  rxpo8e<^l  as  the  basis  of  the  general  ^^eheination 
a  dm  in  i  strati  on »     These,  theu^  are  tlie  priueipal 
»^  of  tl»c  prublem  of  the  organization  of  the  ad* 
ation.     The  first  concerns  the  external  division 
I  aduiinistrations;  while  the  second  concerns  the 
I  .sidi-divisions  of  the  respective  adniinis^trations. 

Internal  Kub -divisions. 

u^  Tnited  Slates  the  uumbcr  of  independent  ad- 
'at inns  is  tlie  <,nK*atest  in  tlie  world.    In  no  other 
i^    jlurt*    suih    division    uT    iK)\M.'r!s    [^etwinni    IIk*      

1 

■ 
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position.  The  central  administration  cannot  remove  the 
officers  of  the  local  administration  in  any  normal  case. 
Altogether  no  such  decentralism  is  known  in  any  other 
nation  as  is  found  in  the  United  States  throughout. 

There  is  but  one  external  division  in  the  federal  ad- 
ministration— that  one  that  divides  it  from  the  admin- 
istrations of  the  states.  Within  itself  the  federal  ad- 
ministration is  a  single  administration.  All  of  its  sub- 
divisions are  internal  ones,  as  is  the  case  in  any  central- 
ized administration;  while  in  any  decentralized  admin- 
istration like  that  of  the  states  the  organization  is  based 
upon  external  division.  That  is  the  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  the  law  of  the  federal  administration,  which 
is  based  upon  administrative  relations,  and  the  admin- 
istrations of  the  state,  which  are  based  upon  legal  rela- 
tions. Thus  the  divisions  of  the  federal  administration 
are  internal,  while  those  of  the  state  administration  are 
external. ^^ 

§  66.    Federal. 

The  national  administration  in  the  United^  States 
constitutes  a  complete  system,  separate  altogether  from 
the  state  administration.  This  is  not  indispensable  in 
a  federal  government.     In  some  such  governments  the 

*i  External  Subdivisions. — Tennessee  v.  Davis,  100  U.  S.  257; 
Ex  parte  Siebold,  100  U.  S.  371;  In  re  Neagle,  135  U.  S.  1;  Ohio 
V.  Thomas,  173  U.  S.  284;  In  re  Beine,  42  Fed.  546;  CampbeU  v. 
Waite,  88  Fed.  106;  Ex  parte  Wiley,  54  Ala.  226;  Hathcote  v.  State^ 
55  Ark.  183;  People  v.  Whitman,  10  Cal.  38;  People  v.  Curley,  5 
Colo.  412;  State  v.  Hocker,  39  Fla.  477;  Mehringer  v.  State,  20  Ind. 
103;  State  v.  Waite,  101  la.  380;  State  v.  Lamantia,  33  La.  Ann. 
446;  Melcher  v.  Boston,  9  Met.  75;  Fuller  v.  EUis,  98  Mich.  96; 
State  V.  Kiichli,  53  Minn.  147;  People  v.  Hurlbut,  24  Mich.  44; 
Oliver  v.  Jersey  City,  63  N.  J.  L.  96;  State  v.  Clarke,  3  Nev.  566; 
De  Turk  v.  Commonwealth,  129  Pa.  St.  151;  In  re  Corliss,  11  R. 
I.  638;  state  v.  Buttz,  9  S.  C.  156;  McGregor  v.  Balch,  14  Vt.  428. 
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well.  Not  only  have  the  state  ofllcers  as  officers  no 
function  in  the  national  administration,  but  the  state 
officers  as  persons  are  as  a  matter  of  universal  practice 
not  made  officers  of  the  national  administration.  This, 
depends  largely  upon  the  executive  order  in  the  national 
administration  which  declares  in  effect  that  acceptance 
by  a  national  officer  of  an  office  under  a  state  will  in 
usual  cases  be  considered  a  resignation  by  such  officer 
of  his  appointment  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 
The  effect  of  this  is  discussed  in  the  Incompatibility 
Case,  4  Lawrence,  486  (1883). 

In  his  general  discussion  of  this  matter  Lawrence^ 
the  Comptroller,  said:  Such  acceptance  does  not  ipso 
facto  divest  the  national  officer  of  the  title  to  his  office 
under  the  United  States,  but  subjects  such  officer  to 
removal  in  the  discretion  of  the  proper  authority.  Each 
state  can  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  its  own  officers,, 
but  not  those  of  national  officers.  Congress  can  pre- 
scribe the  qualifications  generally  of  national  officers, 
but  not  of  state  officers.  On  principles  of  constitutional 
law  inherent  in  the  structure  of  the  dual  system  of 
national  and  state  governments  in  the  United  States, 
and  without  any  express  provision  on  the  subject,  it  is 
possible  that  there  may  be  incompatibility  in  law,  how- 
ever. It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  division  between  the  administration  of  the  United 

States  and  the  administrations  of  the  states  is  com- 
plete.^2 

*^  Federal. — Dobbins  v.  Erie  Co.  Com'rs,  16  Pet.  435;  Collector  v. 
Day,  11  Wall.  113;  In  re  Lee,  46  Fed.  61;  Wood  v.  Drake,  70  Fed.  881; 
In  re  Strawbridge,  39  Ala.  387;  Hollingsworth  v.  State,  111  Ind. 
289;  Melcher  v.  Boston,  9  Met.  75;  Fuller  v.  Ellis,  98  Mich.  96; 
Oliver  v.  Jersey  City,  63  N.  J.  L.  96;  In  re  Treasurers'  Appointment, 
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by  boards.  Next  are  various  officers  scattered  about  the 
state  who  exercise  functions  by  direct  commission  from 
the  state.  Altogether,  the  number  of  officers  thus  in  the 
service  of  the  state  administration  is  not  infrequently  the 
lowest.  That  is  because  the  work  done  by  the  state  in 
the  normal  case  is  least.  The  central  administration 
plays  the  smallest  part  in  the  government,  as  it  touches 
the  ordinary  citizen  seldom. 

Local  organization  in  the  United  States  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  classes,  which  division  turns  upon 
whether  the  county  or  the  town  is  given  the  most  prom- 
inence in  government.  The  division  was  largely  his- 
torical, and  this  matter  still  remains  a  local  question, 
therefore.  In  New  England  the  township  system  gives 
the  preponderance  to  the  locality.  In  the  south  the 
county  system  gives  most  of  the  functions  of  the  gov- 
ernment over  to  the  county.  In  the  middle  states  there 
is  a  system  which  dates  to  the  Duke  of  York  between 
these  two  extremes.  In  the  west  there  is  no  regular 
system,  all  of  the  three  just  mentioned  being  found.  In 
every  system  of  local  government  both  the  county  and 
the  locality  exist. 

Whatever  the  type  of  organization,  the  administra- 
tions are  independent,  as  they  consist  always  of  separate 
elective  officers.  There  is  some  qualification  of  this 
statement  necessary  in  dealing  with  the  relations  be- 
tween the  township  and  the  county.  If  the  county  of- 
ficers are  elected  directly  by  the  people  without  reference 
to  the  township,  we  have  the  commissioner  system.  And 
if  the  township  organization  is  represented  in  the  county 
organization  by  some  officers  from  it,  we  have  the  super- 
visor system.  The  commissioner  system  prevails  in  most 
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i;  uuder  that  there  Ik  direct  election  of  the  county 
•H  by  the  voters  of  the  connty.    The  supervisor  sys- 
s,  however^  sprtnidiug;  for  the  intimate  connection 
i^n  t!i(^  lociil  governments  under  this  system  has 
well  likiHl.     The  uj^ual  form  of  this  organization 
it  the  cldef  executive  officer  of  the  local  tody  is  a 
■rT  of  the  county  hoard. 

incat  n  (i  III  ill  is(  ration  the  variety  is  so  great  as  to 
ni  aurunUe  statement  in  hrief  form.     An  obvious 
r(i(iu,  indeed,  may  be  made  between  the  rural  lo- 
s  whiih  are  unincorporated,  and  the  civic  loeali- 
.  hich  arc  iucoqio rated.     That  dilference,  of  much 
tame    in    \a\\\    m    of    the    Siime    importance    in 
tual  Inisincijs  of  admiuistration.    In  truth  tlie  r^al 
rHniM^^HmMi^nraWKlTnin^^ 
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may  be  helped  by  a  biological  analogy.  In  any  govern- 
ment its  organs  correspond  in  some  degree  to  the  func- 
tions required  of  it.  Indeed,  the  differentiation  therein 
is  no  more  than  a  matter  of  functional  adaptation.  Such 
specialization  results  in  efficiency.  At  bottom  it  seems 
that  the  division  in  the  agencies  of  administration  is 
dictated  by  law  inherent  in  all  growth;  as  it  is  an  inter- 
nal reflection  of  external  environment.  In  other  words, 
make  this  the  first  question:  what  has  the  administra- 
tion to  do;  that  will  answer  the  second  question:  what 
departments  of  government  are  there? 

The  principle  in  organization  is  system.  Organization 
requires  system  in  the  proper  co-ordination  of  officers. 
For  this  all  officers  upon  the  same  grade  must  be  so 
assigned  that  some  are  at  one  work,  others  at  another 
work.  Organization  requires  system  also  in  the  prop- 
er subordination  of  officers  for  direction.  To  make  this 
out  to  its  full  extent  each  officer  should  be  under  his 
chief,  their  chiefs  under  another  chief,  this  chief  under 
the  head  of  the  chief  executive  himself.  In  any  admin- 
istration these  forms  will  be  preserved  to  a  greater  or 
to  a  lesser  extent.  For,  indeed,  some  such  arrangement 
is  involved  in  any  organization  whatsoever. 

In  usual  organization  there  is  thus  built  up  this  articu- 
lated body.  The  object  of  this  organism  is  to  produce 
definite  action.  To  this  end  there  is  specialization  in 
the  separate  officers,  so  that  there  may  be  equipment  for 
action.  To  this  end,  also,  there  is  this  organization  of 
these  officers  into  a  whole,  so  that  there  may  be  direction 
in  action.  The  purpose  in  administration  is  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law ;  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished 
through  the  process  of  an  administration  that  is  organ- 
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ized  upon  definite  lines  to  that  end.  All  this  is  said  in 
a  clear  exposition  of  The  Duties  of  the  Attorney-General, 
€  Opin.  346  (1854). 

Attorney-General  Gushing  said  in  part:  The  organ- 
ization of  the  executive  departments  of  the  administra- 
tion implies  order,  correspondence,  and  combination  of 
parts,  classification  of  duties — in  a  word,  system ;  other- 
wise there  is  waste  and  loss  of  power,  or  conflict  of 
power,  either  of  which  is  contrary  to  the  public  service, 
which  has  a  regard  of  so  much  work  to  be  done  by  such 
I)ersons  at  a  given  cost  of  either  time  or  money.  Be- 
sides which,  in  a  political  relation,  want  of  due  arrange- 
ment of  public  functionaries  and  their  functions  is  want 
of  due  responsibility  to  society  and  to  law.  Accordingly, 
it  has  been  the  general  purpose  of  Congress,  at  all  times, 
both  as  to  the  great  subdivision  of  departments  and 
the  arrangements  of  the  duties  of  each,  to  classify  and 
systematize.^* 

S  68.    Depaxtment. 

An  administration  is  a  hierarchy.  In  the  typical  ad- 
ministration the  department  is  the  largest  division. 
How  many  departments  there  shall  be  is  a  question; 
in  some  governments  there  are  more,  in  some  less.  It 
is  all  as  the  need  is  in  any  ease.  As  the  amount  of 
things  done  by  a  government  increases,  the  number  of 
its  principal  departments  will  increase  by  division  of 

**  Internal  Subdivisions. — Fox  v.  McDonald,  lOi  Ala.  51;  Ex 
parte  Allls,  12  Ark.  101;  People  v.  Turner,  20  Cal.  142;  Bunn  v. 
People,  45  111.  397;  State  v.  Board  of  Liquidation,  42  La.  Ann. 
647;  Thomas  v.  Owens,  4  Md.  189;  Lindsay  v.  Attorney-General,  4 
George,  508;  Cotton  v.  Phillips,  56  N.  H.  220;  People  v.  Schoon- 
maker,  13  N.  Y.  238;  State  v.  Weston,  4  Neb.  234;  State  v.  Brown, 
5  R.  I.  1;  State  t.  Hastings,  10  Wis.  525. 
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the  business  of  one  old  department  between  two  new 
departments.  Moreover,  if  wholly  new  powers  are  as- 
signed to  a  government  a  new  department  will  be  re- 
quired. Organization,  as  has  been  remarked  before,  is 
a  reflection  of  the  activities  of  a  government. 

The  growth  of  the  departments  can  be  traced  with 
great  ease  in  some  such  public  document  as  the  Report 
of  the  Dockery  Commission,  53  Cong.  2nd  Sess.  House 
Rep.  49  (1893).  The  first  thing  to  be  noted  in  that 
report  is  the  original  organization  of  the  executive  de- 
partments. There  were  four  at  first:  the  Department 
of  State  for  political  and  foreign  affairs;  the  Depart- 
ment of  War  for  military  and  naval  affairs ;  the  Depart- 
ment of  Treasury  for  collection  and  disbursement;  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  legal  and  judicial  mat- 
ters. The  next  step  was  the  separation  of  a  Department 
of  Navy;  the  next  the  creation  of  a  Department  of  In- 
terior; the  next  the  promotion  of  the  office  of  Postmaster- 
General  ;  the  next  the  invention  of  a  Department  of 
Agriculture;  the  last  the  provision  for  a  Department 
of  Commerce.  All  this  is  a  growth  upon  the  lines  indi- 
cated. 

This  is  not  quite  the  whole  story.  These  nine  depart- 
ments do  not  include  every  officer  of  the  United  States; 
there  are  some  few  unattached  officers.  This  situation 
becomes  of  some  importance  at  times.  For  example,  it 
came  to  light  in  the  opinion  on  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, 22  Opin.  62  (1898).  This  was  a  request  for 
an  opinion  upon  the  question  whether  an  act  which 
required  all  clerks  in  all  executive  departments  to  work 
not  less  than  seven  hours  applied  to  the  clerks  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.    It  must  be  obvious  that,  in 
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an  exceptional  office  with  exceptional  duties  pertaining 
to  all  the  departments,  it  would  be  best  if  it  need  not 
be  placed  within  the  regular  organization. 

Attorney-General  Griggs  advised  that  the  case  did  not 
apply:  No  board,  commission,  bureau,  or  office  which 
is  not  expressly  or  by  implication  under  the  control  of 
one  of  the  chief  executive  departments  can  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  an  executive  department.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  act  constituting  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
which  makes  it  subject  to  any  regulation  or  control 
except  that  of  the  President  himself.  It  follows  there- 
fore that  when  an  act  of  Congress  refers  to  the  execu- 
tive department  it  does  not  embrace  and  cannot  properly 
be  applied  to  any  branch  office  or  bureau  which  is  not 
under  the  control  of  one  of  the  executive  departments 
presided  over  by  a  cabinet  officer. 

The  departments,  then,  are  those  offices  which  are 
headed  by  the  cabinet  officers.  In  the  American  system 
of  government  the  high  political  officers  are  also  the 
actual  working  heads  of  the  administrative  department 
Modern  constitutional  government  has  found  by  expe- 
rience that  whenever  a  gap  exists  between  the  chief 
officers  of  the  state  and  the  heads  of  the  administrative 
departments  that  the  administration  suffers  by  this  lapse. 
Because,  after  all,  in  the  larger  matters,  questions  of  ad- 
ministration cannot  be  separated  from  questions  of 
politics.'*^ 

4B  Department. — Attorney-General,  6  Opin.  346;  Civil  Service  CJom- 
mission,  22  Opin.  62;  State  v.  Hutt,  2  Ark.  282;  Love  v.  Baehr, 
47  Cal.  364;  In  re  House  Bill,  21  Colo.  32;  State  v.  Keena,  64  Conn. 
215;  State  v.  Bloxham,  26  Fla.  407;  Julian  v.  State,  122  Ind.  68; 
Bryan  v.  Cattell,  15  la.  538;  State  v.  Nield,  4  Kan.  App.  626;  State 
V.  Mason,  43  La.  Ann.  590;   Scharf  v.  Tasker,  73  Md.  378;   In  re 
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S  59.    Bureau. 

In  the  typical  administration  the  next  largest  division 
is  the  bureau.  How  many  bureaus  there  shall  be  is 
again  a  question  of  how  many  things  that  department 
is  assigned  to  do.  The  designation  of  the  work  to  each 
bureau  on  the  whole  goes  upon  the  lines  of  specializa- 
tion. In  a  large  way  this  question  of  the  determination 
of  the  organization,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  is  a  legis- 
lative question,  not  an  administrative  question. 

One  case  is  enough  to  show  that  situation — Militia 
Bureau,  10  Opin.  11  (1861).  The  question  submitted  to 
the  Attorney-General  was  as  to  the  propriety  of  a  pro- 
posed order  detailing  Lieutenant  Ellsworth  of  the  first 
dragoons  for  special  duty  as  inspector  general  of  militia 
for  the  United  States,  charging  him  with  the  transaction, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  of  all  busi- 
ness pertaining  to  the  militia,  to  be  conducted  as  a  sepa- 
rate bureau,  of  which  it  was  proposed  to  make  Lieuten- 
ant Ellsworth  the  chief.  There  had  been  no  legislation 
upon  this  bureau,  which  it  was  proposed  to  establish  by 
an  executive  order. 

The  advice  of  Attorney-General  Bates  was :  It  pro- 
poses the  establishment  of  a  bureau  heretofore  unknown 
in  the  organization  of  the  War  Department.  That  de- 
partment is  divided  into  a  number  of  subordinate  di- 
visions, as  the  quarter-masters,  the  commissariat,  the 
pay-masters,  the  ordnance,  the  engineers,  and  the  medi- 
cal, all  of  which  are  created  and  their  respective  duties 
defined  by  legislative  enactment.  Some  of  them  are 
called  bureaus  and  in  some  the  duties  are  subdivided 

state  House  Commission,  19  R.  I.  390;  Territory  v.  Stokes,  2  N.  M. 
63;  State  v.  HasUngs,  10  Wis.  526. 
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into  divisions;  but  all  are  established  to  perform  duties 
especially  authorized  by  law.  The  same  remark  is  true  of 
the  bureaus  in  the  other  departments  of  the  government, 
as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  acts  creating  them. 
In  view  of  these  precedents,  I  cannot  avoid  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  creation  of  a  bureau  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment can  only  be  authorized  by  an  act  of  Congress  desig- 
nating its  chief,  defining  his  duties,  and  providing  for 
the  appointment  of  the  necessary  clerical  force. 

The  situation  will  be  made  clear  by  a  few  illustrations 
taken  at  random  of  this  subdivision  of  the  department 
into  bureaus.  A  recent  public  document  entitled  Ex- 
ecutive Departments  at  Washington  (1893),  is  the  au- 
thority. Bureaus  are  not  always  so  denominated ;  some- 
times the  name  is  office,  sometimes  commission.  But  in 
any  administration  organized  upon  any  systematic  ar- 
rangement there  must  be  these  increasing  subdivisions, 
each  included  in  the  one  above  it,  each  including  the  ones 
below  it.     The  nomenclature  is  unimportant. 

Thus,  in  the  Treasury  Department  the  next  subdi- 
vision in  order  is  into:  first,  mint;  second,  inspector  of 
vessels;  third,  statistics;  fourth,  life  saving  service; 
fifth,  lighthouse  board;  sixth,  supervising  architects; 
seventh,  comptroller;  eighth,  currency;  ninth,  commis- 
sioner of  customs;  tenth,  auditor;  eleventh,  treasurer; 
twelfth,  register;  thirteenth,  internal  revenue;  four- 
teenth, navigation;  fifteenth,  coast  survey;  sixteenth, 
engraving.  This  is  a  long  list.  And  yet  the  possibilities 
for  orderly  administration  must  be  apparent  even  upon 
a  cursory  examination. 

Again  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  the  bureaus 
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are:  first,  land  office;  second,  Indian  affairs;  third,  pen- 
sions; fourth,  patents;  fifth,  education;  sixth,  railroad; 
seventh,  geological  survey;  eighth,  census.  These  inter- 
ests, after  all,  may  well  enough  fall  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  since  they  are  internal  affairs.  And 
yet  obviously  so  diverse  are  they  that  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  expect  proper  administration  if  they  were  un- 
distributed. It  is  only  by  division  that  administration 
is  possible.^^ 

S  60.    Division. 

In  the  typical  administration  the  last  principal  unit 
is  the  division.  The  administration  is  divided  into  de- 
partments; the  departments  are  divided  into  bureaus; 
the  bureaus  are  divided. into  divisions;  and  the  divisions 
are  usually  made  up  of  single  officers.  This  is  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  construction  of  an  administration  from 
top  to  bottom.  To  repeat,  an  administration  is  a  hier- 
archy. 

At  about  this  stage  the  conditions  are  such  that  the 
administration  may  take  a  part  in  the  organization. 
This  is  seen  in  the  Employment  of  Clerks,  2  Compt.  Dec. 
173  (1895).  This  was  an  application  for  a  construction 
of  that  portion  of  the  act  of  March  2nd,  1895,  providing 
for  the  preparation,  printing  and  publication  of  bulle- 
tins for  farmers.  The  question  was  whether  the  statu- 
tory roll  of  employee  in  the  seed  division  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  might  be  employed  in  mailing  and 

40BUBEAU. — Masters'  Clerk's  Case,  1  Phillips,  650;  Hydrometer 
Case,  6  Lawrence  128;  Woods  v.  Gary,  25  Wash.  L.  R.  691;  Peo- 
ple ▼.  Auditor,  2  Colo.  97;  Baker  v.  Kirk,  33  Ind.  517;  People 
V.  Woodruff,  32  N.  Y.  355. 
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addressing  these  bulletins;  and  whether  the  chief  of 
that  division  might  be  legally  so  employed. 

The  Comptroller,  Bowler^  ruled  that  this  might  be 
done :  The  appropriation  contained  in  the  act  provides 
for  a  chief  and  certain  clerks  and  employees  of  the  di- 
vision of  seeds,  a  suflScient  sum  being  appropriated  to 
pay  their  salaries.  Under  this  appropriation  the  ap- 
pointment and  retention  of  this  chief  and  these  clerks 
and  employees  is  authorized  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
And  the  method  of  their  employment  rests  wholly  within 
your  executive  discretion. 

When  this  stage  in  administration  is  reached  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  organization  shall  be  based  is  not  so 
apparent.  If  there  is  a  variety  of  work  to  be  done  the 
organization  proceeds  as  before  along  the  most  useful 
line  of  co-operation  for  that  case — specialization.  If, 
however,  there  is  much  w  ork  to  be  done  of  the  same  sort, 
the  organization  proceeds  along  the  most  useful  lines 
of  co-operation  for  tliat  case — division.  An  example  of 
each  of  these  forms  of  the  separation  of  division  in  a 
bureau  will  make  this  situation  plain. 

The  most  extreme  form  of  organization  upon  the  basis 
of  specialization  is  seen  in  the  Patent  Office.  The  divi- 
sions there  by  their  numbers  are  as  follows :  1,  Tillage ;  2, 
farm;  3,  metallurgy;  4,  engineering;  5,  finance;  6,  chem- 
istry; 7,  games;  8,  furniture;  9,  hydraulics;  10,  wagons; 
11,  boots;  12,  mechanics;  13,  arms;  14,  apparatus;  15, 
paper;  16,  telegraph;  17,  printing;  18,  steam;  19,  fur- 
naces; 20,  hardware;  21,  textiles;  22,  navigation;  23 
instruments ;  24,  machine ;  25,  mills ;  26,  electricity ;  27, 
brushes;  28,  pneumatics;  29,  turning;  30,  lamps;  31, 
gas;  32,  advertising.  The  purpose  in  this  organization 
is  apparent. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  most  extreme  form  of  the  or- 
ganization for  division  upon  the  basis  of  simple  distri- 
bution is  seen  in  the  adjudicating  offices  of  the  Pension 
Bureau.  There  the  division  is  outright  according  to 
the  locality  from  which  the  applications  come.  The 
dififerent  states  in  the  United  States  are  distributed  into 
four  classes :  1,  Eastern ;  2,  Middle ;  3,  Western ;  4,  South- 
ern. The  necessity  of  this  is  obvious.  There  is  so  much 
work  of  the  same  sort  to  do  that  it  can  be  disposed  of 
only  by  simple  division.  The  principal  reason  in  the 
creation  of  these  separate  divisions  is  so  that  there  may 
be  more  immediate  superintendence.*^ 

§  61.    Conclusion. 

The  object  in  the  construction  of  so  elaborate  a  hier- 
archy must  be  plain.  It  is  to  create  the  possibility  for 
precise  action  by  the  officers  detailed  to  do  the  final  act. 
This  is  brought  about  by  the  two  methods  of  division 
upon  the  lines  of  specialization.  And  it  is  to  create  the 
conditions  for  efifective  superintendence  that  chiefs  are 
put  over  chiefs  in  this  way.  In  fine,  both  co-ordination 
of  officers  upon  the  same  plane  and  subordination  of 
officers  upon  different  grades  are  the  chief  principles 
in  the  law  governing  the  organization  of  the  adminis- 
tration. 

*7  Division.— Departmental  Clerks,  21  Opin.  355;  Departmental 
Clerks,  1  Comp.  Dec.  4;  State  v.  Felbleman,  28  Ark.  424;  Denver  v. 
Dean,  10  Colo.  375;  State  v.  Mayne,  68  Ind.  285;  State  v.  Bloxham, 
33  Fla.  482;  Lewis  v.  Wall,  70  Ga.  646;  Abry  v.  Gray,  58  Kan.  149; 
Newman  v.  Elam,  30  Miss.  507. 
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each  is  independent.  Interdependence  is  the  theory  of 
centralism,  on  the  other  hand. 

This  statement  is  too  much  of  an  abstraction,  perhaps, 
to  meet  actual  conditions  in  government  No  adminis- 
tration exists  which  is  complete  in  its  centralism,  still 
less  is  any  administration  known  which  is  absolute  in 
its  decentralism.  It  is  plain  that  no  administration 
could  act  which  was  so  integrated  that  there  was  no  dis- 
cretion in  any  of  its  members;  it  is  equally  clear  that 
no  administration  could  act  which  was  so  disintegrated 
that  every  officer  had  unregulated  discretion.  In  the 
actual  business  of  government,  order  carried  to  the  ex- 
treme of  rigidity  and  disorder  carried  to  the  extreme  of 
confusion  would  alike  stop  administration.  There  must 
not  therefore  be  too  much  insistence  upon  logic  in  the 
use  of  either  theory;  either  system  has  good  effect 
when  qualified  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  employment 
of  the  other.  Therefore,  the  effort  should  be  to  discover 
in  a  particular  governmental  unit  what  form  of  adminis- 
iration  is  best  adapted,  and  to  make  that  the  principal 
form.  In  the  working  out  of  that  system,  however,  much 
use  should  be  made  of  the  alternative  form  to  fill  in  the 
detail.  As  in  most  theories  of  government  the  best  re- 
sults often  will  be  obtained  by  a  compromise  position. 

Examples  of  the  two  divergent  principal  types  of 
administration  may  be  found  in  the  United  States  in  two 
positions  of  equal  prominence  in  the  government ;  since 
the  Federal  government  has  centralized  administration^ 
and  the  state  governments  have  decentralized  adminis- 
tration. Examples,  too,  of  the  qualification  of  one  type 
used  as  principal,  and  the  other  type  used  as  auxiliary, 
may  be  found  in  all  governments  of  the  United  States. 
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'udenil  aduiiui^tiatiou,  that  is  true, — the  admin- 
u  is  centralized  with  the  Presideut  as  the  head; 

througliont  various  fuuctions  ita  officers  have 
nil.     In  the  state  adniiniBtintioDS,  that  is  true, 
li*^  jhlrjiini  St  ration  is  detentniUzed,  the  Governor, 
tain  I'm iH't ions,  st)  has  each  head  of  each  depart- 
i  tiuil  Uie  (fovernor  is  not  the  heiid^  but  there  are 
jU'ir*HN  hi^ads;  and  yet  throughout,  within  the 
tli^jmrtinents  themselves,  there  is  central izecl  or- 
ioiL    Witli  this  preface  the  attempt  in  this  chap- 

Ir5  to  show  the  processes  of  administration  in 
iraliztMl  I'rderal  administration,  and  by  contrast 
i1c*i*(Mi  trail  zed  stiite  administrations;  and  at  the 
rnp  tn  (^x|>os(*  the  decentralism  in  the  one  and 
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This  was  the  issue  in  Runkle  v.  United  States,  122  U. 
S.  543  (1887) .  In  a  suit  brought  in  the  Court  of  Claims 
by  Major  Runkle  for  back  pay,  the  decision  turned  upon 
this:  whether  he  had  been  dismissed  from  the  army 
by  due  sentence  of  court  martial,  which  was  the  defense 
of  the  United  States.  The  conviction,  findings,  and  sen- 
tence of  the  court  martial  were  offered  in  proof;  there- 
upon the  objection  was  made  that  no  action  by  the 
President  confirming  the  sentence  had  been  shown,  as 
was  required  by  the  65th  Article  of  War;  after  which 
it  was  shown  that  the  Secretary  of  War  had  approved 
the  findings. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Fuller  put  a  strict  construction 
upon  this  article :  As  the  sentence  under  consideration 
involved  the  dismissal  of  Runkle  from  the  army,  it  could 
not  become  operative  until  approved  by  the  President, 
after  the  whole  proceedings  had  been  laid  before  him. 
The  important  question  is  therefore  whether  that  ap- 
proval has  been  positively  shown.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  President,  in  the  exercise  of  his  executive  pow- 
ers under  the  constitution,  may  act  through  the  head 
of  the  appropriate  executive  department.  The  heads  of 
the  departments  are  his  authorized  assistants  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  executive  duties,  and  their  official  acts, 
promulgated  in  the  regular  course  of  business,  are  pre- 
sumptively his  acts.  That  has  been  many  times  decided 
by  the  court.  Here,  however,  the  action  required  of 
the  President  is  judicial  in  its  character,  not  admin- 
istrative. As  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army,  he  ha» 
been  made  by  law  the  person  whose  duty  it  is  to  review 
the  proceedings  of  courts  martial  in  cases  of  this  kind. 
This  implies  that  he  is  himself  to  consider  the  proceed* 
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fiid  befure  liim,  and  decide  persuuaUj  whether  they 

to  l>e  carried  into  effect,  Such  a  power  he  cannot 
lite.  His  persional  judgment  is  recjuired — as  much 
[it  wrmUl  have  been  in  passing  upon  the  case^  if  he 

I'lMi  one  of  the  members  of  the  court  martial  itself. 
Ijy  call  others  to  his  assistance  in  making  his  ex- 
ni<ni,  and  in  informing  himself  what  ought  to  be 

hilt  his  judgment  when  pronounci?d  must  be  his 
|iMl;^im"iil  ami  not  that  of  another, 
^r  this  case  is  sound  in  its  special  facts,  it  cannot 
[ihtHl ;  auil  yet,  obviouslyj  the  rule  of  this  case  must 

vrrv  liiJiiUHl  apiiliration.     The  most  of  admiuis- 
luust  ^u  on  hx  delegation,  and  this  opinion,  read 
Ul(*ntit*ij,  if  a  ju'oper  discrimination  is  made,  is  not 
in  of  that  netnL 
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of  the  government  as  should  be  found  necessary  to  the 
prompt  discharge  of  their  respective  duties.  The  con- 
tention for  the  sureties  upon  these  facts  were  that  the 
advances  were  not  made  in  accordance  with  law. 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Daniell  shows  a  full  ap- 
preciation of  the  problem:  It  is  insisted  upon  as  the 
correct  interpretation  of  this  statute  that  the  power 
thereby  vested  to  make  advances  for  the  public  service 
is  not  one  appertaining  to  the  office  of  President,  but  is 
an  authority  strictly  personal  and  ministerial,  to  be  ex- 
ercised in  every  instance  only  by  the  individual  him- 
self, by  his  own  hand,  and  never  in  any  respect  to  be 
delegated.  Such  an  interpretation  of  the  law  this  court 
can  by  no  means  admit;  it  would  render  the  government 
an  absolutely  impracticable  machine.  The  President's 
duty  in  general  requires  his  superintendence  of  the  ad- 
ministration; yet  this  duty  cannot  require  of  him  to 
become  the  administrative  officer  of  every  department 
and  bureau,  or  to  perform  in  person  the  numerous  de- 
tails incident  to  services,  which,  nevertheless,  he  is  in  a 
correct  sense  by  the  constitution  and  laws  required  and 
expected  to  perform.  This  cannot  be,  because  if  it  were 
practicable,  it  would  be  to  absorb  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  various  departments  of  the  government 
in  the  personal  action  of  one  chief  executive  officer.  It 
cannot  be  for  the  stronger  reason  that  it  is  impracticable, 
nay,  impossible. 

In  most  matters  of  administration,  then,  delegation 
must  be  the  rule  of  action.  An  extreme  case  of  this  is 
that  of  the  assistant  to  the  head  of  a  department.  It  is 
well  decided  that  he  may  act  in  the  stead  of  his  chief  in 
matters  of  administration  with  all  powers  that  the  chief 
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would  have.  A  brief  ruling  to  this  effect  is  Hisey  v. 
Peters,  1896,  Pat.  Dec.  22  (1895).  Hisey's  appeal  from 
the  primary  examiner  in  the  Patent  Office  denying  his 
motion  to  dissolve  the  above-entitled  interference  was 
assigned  by  the  Commissioner  to  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner for  hearing  and  determination,  and  upon  such 
hearing  both  parties  appeared  before  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioner and  were  heard.  On  the  26th  day  of  January, 
1895,  the  Assistant  Commissioner  rendered  his  decision, 
dismissing  the  appeal  upon  the  ground  that  the  ques- 
tion thereby  raised  was  a  question  touching  the  merits, 
and  upon  which  the  appeal  lay  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  Board  of  Examiners  in  Chief.  Thereupon  by  a  mo- 
tion the  authority  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner  to 
hear  and  determine  any  quasi  judicial  question  was  chal- 
lenged. It  was  claimed  that  the  Commissioner  could 
not  assign  to  the  Assistant  Commissioner  duties  of  that 
character. 

But  Seymour,  the  Commissioner,  ruled :  That  the  As- 
sistant Commissioner,  under  such  an  assignment,  had  au- 
thority to  hear  and  determine  the  said  appeal;  and  that 
his  determination  was  therefore  the  legal  determination 
thereof.  So  tliat  the  motion  to  rehear  the  appeal  was 
denied.  And,  indeed,  no  other  decision  would  be  possi- 
ble; it  would  be  a  singular  doctrine  and  subversive  of 
the  purposes  for  which  these  offices  of  Assistants  have 
been  created,  if  their  acts  were  to  be  held  of  no  force  until 
ratified  l)y  the  head.  It  is  to  relieve  the  overburdened 
principal  of  performance  in  person  of  a  part  of  his 
duties  that  this  office  is  established.  If  no  virtue  at- 
tached to  the  acts  of  this  assistant  until  approved  by 
the  head,  any  inferior  clerk  would  answer  the  purpose 
(208) 
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as  well.  It  is  not  intended  to  deny  that  the  assistant 
is  the  subordinate  of  the  chief ;  can  be  ordered  to  do  or 
not  to  do  particular  things;  and  can  be  reversed  or  set 
aside.  But  until  so  revoked  or  disapproved  the  action 
of  the  assistant  stands  as  action  of  the  chief. 

The  c()nvers(»  of  this  last  case  would  be  that  no  in- 
ferior can  exercise  by  delegation  any  power  that  his 
superior  could  not  exercise  hinisi»lf.  It  must  be  self- 
evident  in  this  class  of  cases;  so  obvious,  that  it  is  all 
l)ut  impossible  to  discern  a  case  for  it.  An  obscure  cir- 
cular is  all  that  is  at  hand  that  is  in  point — Power  of 
Officers  to  Administer  Oaths,  Treas.  Dec.  No.  8741 
(1888).  It  appears  from  this  that  the  Solicitor  of  the 
Treasury  gave  an  opinion  under  date  of  I'ebruary  9, 
1888,  that  an  auditor  or  clerk  in  the  Customs  Service 
appointed  as  Deputy  Collector  could  administer  only 
such  oaths  as  the  Collector  himself  had  authority  to 
administer;  and  that  as  the  Collector  had  no  authority 
by  law  to  administer  oaths  generally,  the  auditor  in  his 
position  of  Deputj^  Collector  could  assume  no  authority 
to  administer  oaths  generally  in  matters  of  the  Customs 
Service.  All  of  which  is  axiomatic;  but  it  is  well  at 
times  to  return  to  first  principles.  And  surely  these  are 
the  elements  of  administration  by  devolution  of  powers 
that  the  superior  acts  by  his  inferior,  and  the  inferior 
acts  from  his  superior — no  more,  no  less,  in  either  case. 
This  is  the  first  situation  to  ascertain  and  determine  in 
any  study  of  centralized  administration.^** 

4«  Centralized  Administration. — Martin  v.  Mott,  12  Wheat.  31; 
WiUiams  v.  United  States,  1  How.  290;  Runkle  v.  United  States, 
122  U.  S.  543;  Cheatham  v.  PhiUlps,  23  Ark.  80;  Joyce  v.  Joyce,  5 
Cil.  449;  Ely  v.  Parsons,  55  Conn.  83;  Young  v.  Blackhawk  Co.,  66  la. 
460;  Jackson  Co.  Supers  v.  Brush,  77  HI.  59;  Triplett  v.  GiU,  7  J.  J. 
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§  64.    Interdependence. 

Much  light  is  thrown  upon  devolution  by  an  opinion 
upon  the  Relation  of  the  President  to  the  Executive 
Departments,  7  Opin.  453  (1855).  The  President  askeil 
the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  upon  the  following 
question :  Are  instructions  issued  by  the  heads  of  de- 
partment to  officers,  civil  and  military,  within  their  re- 
spective jurisdictions,  valid  and  lawful  without  contain- 
ing express  reference  to  the  direction  of  the  President : 
and  is  or  not  such  authority  implied  in  any  order  issue<l 
by  the  competent  department?  The  Attorney-General, 
Gushing,  returned  a  long  statement;  in  the  course  of 
it  he  set  forth  with  elaboration  the  relation  of  the  Pres- 
ident to  the  heads  of  the  departments.  This  is  the  first 
full  discussion  of  the  centralism  which  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  federal  administration : 

Hy  the  explicit  language  of  the  constitution  the  exe<u- 
tive  power  is  vested  in  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
In  i)erceptiou,  liowever,  of  the  fact  tliat  the  actual  ad- 
ministration of  all  executive  power  cannot  be  performed 
personally  by  one  man — that  this  would  be  impossible, 
and  tliat  if  it  were  attempted  by  the  President,  the  ut- 
most ability  of  that  one  man  would  be  consumed  in 
official  details,  instead  of  being  left  free  to  the  duty  of 
general  direction  and  supervision, — in  perception,  I  say, 
of  this  fact,  the  constitution  provides  for  the  sub-divi- 

Marsh.  432;  State  v.  Shaw,  G4  Me.  263;  Watson  v.  Watson,  58  Md. 
442;  Commonwealth  v.  Smith,  143  Mass.  169;  HaH  v.  CoHinB.  117 
Mich.  617;  Monette  v.  Cratt,  7  Minn.  234;  Neill  v.  Gates,  162  Mo.  688; 
Pfund  V.  Valley  L.  &  T.  Co.,  52  Neb.  473;  State  v.  Paterson.  34  N.  J. 
L.  163;  Birdsall  v.  Clark.  73  N.  Y.  73;  Covington  v.  Rockingham. 
93  N.  C.  134;  Anderson's  Lessee  v.  Brown,  9  Ohio  161;  Coffee  v 
Tucker,  7  Humph.  49;   Caldwell  v.  Bush,  6  Wyo.  352. 
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eion  of  the  executive  powers  vested  in  the  President 
among  administrative  departments.  In  the  organiza- 
tion of  eacli  department  in  turn  it  was  provided  that  the 
head  thereof  should  discharge  his  administrative  duties 
in  such  manner  as  the  President  should  direct,  being  in 
effect  the  executors  of  the  will  of  the  President.  It 
could  not  as  a  general  rule  be  otherwise  because  in  the 
President  is  the  executive  power  vested  by  the  consti- 
tution, and  also  because  the  constitution  commands 
that  he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  exe- 
cuted; thus  making  him  not  only  the  depository  of  the 
executive  power,  but  the  sole  responsible  executive  min- 
ister of  the  United  States.  In  a  word,  there  is  a  general 
solidarity  of  responsibility  for  public  measures  as  be- 
tween the  PresiihMit  and  the  heads  of  departments  of  di- 
rection to  the  i^resident  and  of  execution  to  the  heads  of 
d(»partment. 

Another  brief  opinion  that  is  tlie  complement  of  this 
last  opinion  is  Decisions  of  Heads  of  Departments  Bind- 
ing upon  Subordinates,  5  Opin.  87  (1849),  which  r(»ads 
as  follows:  The  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  Interior, 
directing  the  claim  of  II.  Lassell  for  two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  twenty-four  dollars  and  ninety-five  cents, 
against  the  Miami  nation  of  Indians,  to  be  paid,  is,  in 
my  judgment,  binding  upon  all  the  subordinate  officers 
by  whom  the  account  is  to  be  audited  and  passed.  This 
has  been  the  practice  of  the  government  from  its  origin 
and  is  w^ell  authorized  by  the  laws  organizing  the  de- 
partments as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  proper 
operation  of  the  government.  I  deem  the  point  so  clear 
that  I  feel  it  to  be  unnecessary  to  refer  to  opinions  upon 
the  question  giv(»n  at  different  times  by  this  office.    This 
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[li^tt^h  ill*'  ih^Hriiptiou  of  ceatraliBm  iu  the  federal 
jnistiatinn^il  in  ttie  rule  throughout » 
a  matter  <if  i>raetieal  goveriimeut  the  performaxicc 
[iHraliKful   adiniuistratJOD   aeema  prodigious^     The 
of  the  f*u<.res8  iB  system*     System — Lii  the  sub- 
it  iou  of  otHiHTs  inferior  to  superior;  system— in 
h-(jrdinat  inn  of  oflu'ers  of  the  same  grade  for  dl vision 
|or.    The  Huboidination  is  necessary  so  that  all  may 
l^rs^een  from  ^^kq>  to  step.    The  restilt  in  admin istra- 
|is  tlic^  pnswibility  of  immediate  action.     Whatever 
uperior  wislies^  dane,  he  may  command  it  done  with 
ItcMiess  l>y  the  most  remote  inferior.     Mutters  of 
|iu-  an'  doTH'  i\{  llie  Inrttom ;  only  where  they  involve 
r  *  r ' d  i  n  ii  r y  a  < '  I  i  n n  are  t hey  i' ef t^ i*r ed  to  the  top;  a  n d 

reservod  that  all  aetiofi 
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istration  to  see  what  these  consequences  are.  The  mat- 
ter of  the  pension  of  one  Miller  produced  two  most  in- 
structive cases.  The  first  is  Miller  v.  Black,  128  U.  S. 
50  (1888).  Miller,  the  relator,  havinj?  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful application  to  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions 
for  an  increase  of  his  pension,  finally  appealed  to  the 
Secretary  of  Interior;  it  was  decided  that  Miller  came 
within  the  laws  granting  a  special  rating  to  those  per- 
sons who  require  special  aid  and  attendance;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  Secretary  sent  down  a  memorandum  over- 
ruling tlie  decision  of  the  Commissioner.  The  petition 
for  mandamus  complained  that  the  Commissioner  re- 
fused to  perform  liis  duty  in  the  premises  to  carry  into 
effect  the  official  decision  of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Justice  Bradley  gave  this  opinion  upon  this  case: 
If,  as  the  petition  suggests,  the  Commissioner  of  Pen- 
sions refuses  to  carry  out  the  decision  of  his  superior 
officer,  there  would  seem  to  be  prima  facie  ground  for 
at  least  calling  ujHm  him  to  show  cause  why  a  manda- 
mus should  not  issue.  This  is  all  that  the  petitioner 
asked,  and  this  the  court  below  refused.  As  a  general 
rule,  wh(»n  a  superior  tribunal  has  rendered  a  decision 
binding  upon  an  inferior,  it  becomes  the  ministerial 
duly  of  the  latter  to  obey  it  and  carry  it  out.  So  far  as 
respects  the  matters  decided,  there  is  no  discretion  or 
exercise  of  judgment  left.  The  appellate  tribunal  in  the 
present  case  is  the  Secietary  of  the  Interior,  who  has  no 
power  to  enforce  his  decision  by  mandamus,  or  by  any 
process  of  like  nature;  and,  therefore,  a  resort  to  a 
judicial  tribunal  would  seem  to  be  necessary  in  order  to 
afford  a  remedy  to  the  party  by  the  refusal  of  the  Com- 
missioner to  carry  out  his  decision.    But  it  is  suggested 
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removal  of  the  contumacious  subordinate  from  of- 

r  a  civil  suit   brought  agaiust  him   fur  damages 

he  effectual  rtanedie^.    We  do  uot  concur  in  this 

We  think  that  the  case  suggested  is  one  in  which 

|iitd  ho  pri^[K^r  for  tlie  court  to  interfere  on  man- 

st^cond  *  ast'  is  Tuited  States  v,  liaiiia,  135  U.  S. 
|!S90h    In  pnrsutiuce  of  this  decisiou  iti  Miller  v. 
L  the  rulo  was  granted  to  show  caune  why  the  man- 
Is  sluMilfl  not  issue.     The  Commissioner  thereupon 
an   answer,    hy    which   he   claimed,   among  other 
N  that  his  nttirial  action  in  the  rating  of  pensions  m 
lihject  to  n^view  hy  the  courts,  since  the  deterniina- 
r  (hat  t]m'slion  lias  bt^en  left  to  his  discretion;  that 
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that  case  the  relator  was  the  same  person  as  in  the  pres- 
ent ;  but  the  record  was  very  meagre,  and  did  not  set  forth 
ail  the  facts.  With  the  additional  facts  before  us,  which 
are  now  presented  by  these  documents,  in  connection 
with  the  answer  of  the  Commissioner,  we  are  satisfied 
that  there  was  no  failure  to  comply  with  or  to  carry  out 
the  decision  of  the  Secretary.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  ground  upon  which  the  Commissioner  based  his  con- 
clusion, it  is  clear  that  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  left 
the  matter  open;  that  he  only  decided  that  the  relator 
came  under  the  meaning  of  the  hiw  granting  pensions 
to  those  who  require  regular  aid  and  attendance;  and 
that  the  Commissioner  acquiesced  in  this  decision  and 
rated  the  pension  at  f  50  upon  that  basis. 

These  two  decisions  taken  together  show  what  the 
hiw  of  administration  is  in  a  very  striking  manner.  In 
these  decisions  the  course*  of  things  in  administration  is 
described  in  a  very  exact  manner.  Wliere  a  superior 
officer  has  a  discretionary  power,  any  action  by  him 
in  pursuance  of  that  power  may  create  a  duty  for  bin 
inferior  officer  of  such  nature  as  he  may  designate  in 
his  order.  Tf  by  this  process  a  superior  officer  lays  an 
<»xplicit  command  upon  his  inferior  officer,  the  result  is 
that  the  inferior  officer  is  now  under  a  ministerial  duty 
which  he  must  perform  according  to  the  tenor  of  the 
command.  This  in  a  simple  case  is  the  working  out  of 
administration.  The  usual  processes  of  administration 
are  more  complicated,  because  one  such  step  is  added  to 
another  such  step  For  example,  the  head  of  a  depart- 
ment gives  a  general  order  to  the  chief  of  a  bureau ;  the 
result  is  that  it  is  the  ministerial  duty  of  the  chief  of 
bureau  to  act,  but  what  action  he  shall  take  is  within  the 
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lonary  power  allowed  U)  hiiu  b}^  this  i^t^neral  order. 
In  I'll  ^ivus  ii  spefiul  urdtn'  tu  the  chH*f  of  wiiiie  di- 
\\Uv  ^nmi* proeeBH recurs;  it  ib  the  ministerial  duty 
|iirf  uf  divi*sion  tu  at  t^  but  what  directionB  he  shall 

within  liis  di^if*rc^tion.  The  latit  step  m  the  dew- 
\i  i\f  tlu^  chief  of  ilivisifni  of  some  special  clerk  to 

sptTial  act;  here  at  last  the  duty  is  ministeriaU 
I'lv  laiist  do  that  act.  In  brief,  this  is  the  proces?s 
lini^strntioiij  the  Ci>ntiuuous  process  of  the  action 
llM-rior  creatini:!  duties  for  nu  Inferior/'*^ 

iferior. 

di^srriplion  iw  ctu'rect,  anythin*f  that  is  contrary 

|i])  pi'fnriple  caunot  stand  in  any  admiuis^tration 

miatructed  upon  the  theory  of  centralism.  The 
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as  required  by  the  Land  Laws,  and  on  March  12,  1883, 
he  made  his  final  proof  to  the  register  and  receiver  of 
the  Local  Land  Oflicc,  togeth(»r  with  his  payment,  all 
of  which  was  duly  approved  by  the  lo<al  officials  in  ac- 
cordance with  law.  The  defendant  came  into  the  con- 
trovei^y  at  this  stage;  on  August  7,  1883,  he  filed  in 
the  office  of  the  rommissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Offi(*e  his  corrob(nal(Ml  affidavit,  in  which  he  alleged 
that  the  plaintiff'  had  at  no  time  taken  up  residence 
upon  the  land,  so  that  all  his  entry  was  void;  the  T^and 
Hurcau,  upon  due  i)r<>ceedings  had  upon  the  merits  of 
this  contested  case,  gavc^  decision  for  i\w  defendant. 
Thereupon  the  plaintiff  brought  this  ejectment  in  the 
state  courts  upon  the  ground  that  his  right  had  vested 
by  the  decision  of  the  local  officers  at  the  outset;  and 
that  therefore  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Justice  Breweu  delivered  an  able  opinion :  All 
powers  of  the  local  officers  ceased  to  be  final  when  the 
general  power  of  review  and  supervision  of  all  execu- 
tive duty  concerning  the  survey  and  sales  of  lands  was 
vested  in  the  higher  officials  of  the  I^and  Departnu^nt 
at  Washington.  Stress  is  laid  upon  the  words  "execu- 
tive duties'-  as  though  the  approval  of  the  evidence  of 
settlement  and  improvement  was  not  an  executive  duty 
but  a  purely  judicial  act.  This  is  a  mistake.  True, 
it  involves  the  weighing  of  testimony  and  the  exercise 
of  judgment,  but  equally  so  do  many  administrative 
acts.  The  approval  of  the  evidence  offered  in  respect 
to  settlement  and  improvement  is  only  quasi  judicial. 
It  is  as  much  an  administrative  as  a  judicial  act.  Tt 
is  only  one  step  in  the  procedure  by  which  through  ah 
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|livtMlepartiuent  the  title  to  public  land  is  obtaiuecl 

iuilEvML]:il.     Great  iuequalities  iu  the  ailmiuis- 

[n  of  the  Land  Depart  men  t  of  the  United  States 

inevitahlj  ensue  if  the  final  determination   of 

[is   ronnei'ted   with   the  siile  and   diBpoaal   of   i\w 

laudif^  were  left  to  a  nmUitnde  of  loc*aI  land  ofti- 

Olivirm«ly,  in  f»rder  t!uit  equal  jUHtice  niip[ht  he 

liistertKl,  it  was  uei^essary  that  tliere  shonld  be  a 

|it»tend(*nri'  of  all    the  aetiont^  t>f  the  loeal    land 

I's  and  all  the  proewdings  in  the*  loeal  land  oMees. 

most  perM])ieiioi]s  thing  that  in  s^aid  in  thiB  last 

hn  is  that  unless  the  8ui>renia€y  of  the  head  is  ad- 

Ll  in  all  matters  of  admin iBtratiou  there  will  not 

I i form  administration.     The  farther  down  in  ad- 

n-o  ohvinns  it   is  that  this 
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into  the  tail.  I  think  all  rights  of  appeal  are  omitteil 
because  it  was  unnecessary  to  confer  it;  for  the  Com- 
missioner's supervisory  powers  over  all  acts  of  all  sub- 
ordinates in  his  office  is  such  as  to  preclude  any  heed 
for  such  specification.  The  essential  fact  is  that  the 
grant  of  the  patent  is  at  last  the  act  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, and  he  may  refuse  to  grant  it. 

The  perspicacity  of  these  cases  is  to  be  remarked  again. 
In  each  of  these  cases  a  duty  is  assigned  by  law  to 
an  inferior  in  a  department,  but  it  is  assigned  to  him 
as  an  inferior  in  a  department.  Whatever  power  is 
given  to  an  inferior  under  a  superior  is  given  as  to 
an  inferior  under  a  superior.  No  action  of  an  inferior 
in  a  centralized  administration  (*an  be  independent  of 
a  superior.  Still  less  can  any  action  of  an  inferior 
create  a  duty  which  a  superior  must  perform.  These 
things  are  contrary  to  centralized  administration. 

A  consistent  account  of  centralized  administration 
can  be  made  if  it  is  said  that  every  a<-t  of  ev(»ry  officer 
is  done  under  some*  other  officer  and  every  act  of  that 
officer  under  some  other  officer  and  so  up  from  the  many 
officers  at  the  bottom  to  the  one  officer  at  the  top.  This 
is  the  hierarchy  in  a  centralized  administration  which 
results  from  the  systematic  organization.  And  this  is 
the  process  of  administration  in  a  centralized  admin- 
istration. At  the  top  the  powers  of  the  chief  should 
be  regarded  as  all  discretionary;  at  the  bottom  the 
duties  of  the  officers  should  be  regarded  as  all  minis- 
terial ;  in  the  grades  between  these  the  officer  will  have 
ministerial  duties  in  his  relations  to  his  superior  and 
discretionary  powers  in  his  relations  to  his  inferiors. 
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IslrnfinTi  liiws  tmJ*^ 

Pecentralized  administration. 

■nlr;ili/r*i  ^ihiiinistratiuu  things  run  all  one  waj> 
Inti'alizfM]  ;n1  ministration  things  run  all  the  other 

liiH'tqitnilized  adininistratiuii  is  an  inversion  of 

iz(^d  ailniinistnition.     As  an  abstract  statement, 

|raliz<*d  administration  no  offiier  in  the  admini^- 

lias    indr^pendent  powers,   in   decentralized   ad- 

lation  every  ollirer  in  the  adniinistration  has  iu- 

jf^nt  po\v(4s;  in  centralized  adnunistration  every 

is  sulsraflinate  to  some  other  officer^  in  decen- 
|1  a^lniinisti-atioii  no  otTRcer  if^  snhordinate  to  any 
^s<>  stateTin*nt8  in  themselvc^s  are  enougli  to 
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iiiiiiistratiou  that  the  powers  of  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments are  their  own,  subject  to  the  direction  of  no 
one  else*;  the  duties  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  are 
their  own  subject  to  the  direction  of  no  one  else.  It 
is  an  inaccuracy  to  speak  of  the  Oovernor  of  the  state 
as  the  Chief  of  the  Administration ;  the  administration 
of  the  states  has  nmny  heads. 

There  is  no  administrative  rehition  between  the  Gov 
ernor  and  the  heads  of  the  departments,  therefore.  If 
the  Governor  commands,  the  head  of  the  department 
is  under  no  obligation  to  obey  whatever.  Not  only  is 
this  so  in  theory,  it  often  is  shown  true  in  fact.  There 
is,  however,  a  leji^al  relation  between  the  Governor  and 
\\\o  heads  of  the  departments.  Every  officer  in  the 
state  has  by  law  certain  rights  and  certain  duties.  That 
is  true  of  the  Governor;  that  is  true  of  the  head  of 
the  department.  And  this  further  is  true:  that  there 
may  be  some  legal  interrelation  betwcx^n  these  rights 
and  these  duties.  It  may  be  that  the  exercise  of  some 
power  by  the  Governor  may,  when  the  act  is  done,  fur- 
nish the  occasion  for  the  performance  of  some  duty  by 
the  heiid  of  the  department.  If  that  is  so,  that  is  a 
legal  relation  which  the  judicial  courts  may  deal  with. 

It  comes  to  this  in  a  court  of  law:  was  the  action  of 
the  Governor  discretionary,  and  is  the  action  required 
of  the  head  thereby  ministerial?  If  such  be  the  case 
the  propriety  of  the  issue  of  mandamus  by  the  courts 
api)ears  in  a  most  clear  manner.  State  v.  Wrotnowski, 
17  La.  Ann.  156  (1865).  This  was  an  application  for 
a  mandate  ordering  Wrotnowski,  Secretary  of  State,  to 
afllx  his  oflScial  signature  and  the  seal  of  his  oflBlce  to  a 
commission  signed  by  Wells,  Governor  of  the   State. 
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[^i-rntjiiy  in  his  ivturu  to  the  |ietitiim  set  foHli 
lie  refused  to  iHMie  the  commission  because  be  re- 

1  till*  iir lion  of  the  Governor  ilb^gal  and  void.  Thi* 
\\  wsis  thiit  tht^  office  was  then  held  bj  one  Bbaw, 

cfMiHnJs^iitin  dhl  not  expire  until  the  next  regular 
|iM  :  and  Hien^fon^  he  maintained  that  the  Governor 

iJhrnir  nny  authnrity  to  superseile  the  said  Shaw. 
|rs  thus  at  n  deiidlcKk,  the  court  undertook  U^  de- 

npinitui   uf   Ii^SLEY   is  intereBting  reading:     l>i- 

irf  nil   I'xtnmeous,   superfluous,   and  irrelevant 

iiMUiiJiis*  whfjt   is  the  real  question  to  be  solved? 

hfirtOifrifl  it  in  \>v  this:     Is  the  8een*tary  of  Stat** 

h*  tiiiiiisltn-ial  odicer  aB  re;jfard.s  tlie  authorization 

111  nl"  oHirial  arts;  uv  is  he,  under  the  constitution 
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i(  tary  of  State,  as  it  is  seriously  contended  that  it  is, 
it  would  indeed  produce  most  startling  consequences. 
The  Secretary  of  State  could  paralyze  at  will  all  such 
constitutional  action  of  the  Governor.  There  Is  no  ar- 
gument why  the  Secretary  of  State  should  attempt  to 
exercise  discretionary  powers  where  the  law  confers 
none  on  him,  but  on  the  contrary  imperatively  orders 
him  to  do  the  act  required  of  him. 

A  case  to  the  same  effect  well  worth  insertion  here 
because  of  the  clearness  of  its  view  is  State  v.  Crawford, 
28  Fla.  441  (1891).  This  case  is  remarkable  at  the 
<)uts(^t  in  its  parties,  since  the  Governor  of  Florida 
was  the  relator  and  the  Secretary  of  State  was  the  de- 
fendant. The  Governor  had  appointed  one  Davidson 
United  States  Senator  as  an  interim  appointment,  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  had  refused  to  seal  and  counter- 
sign the  commission.  The  Governor  prayed  the  writ 
to  carry  into  effect  his  executive  act  by  a  direction  of 
the  court  to  the  Secretary  to  countersign  the  same. 
Here  there  is  an  unusual  situation  of  things,  the  execu- 
tive as  executive  obliged  to  proceed  to  the  courts  to 
get  his  acts  performed — a  situation  possible  only  in 
:i  (1(  centralized  administration;  for  as  will  be  shown 
in  a  later  chapter,  in  a  centralized  administration  there 
would  be  administrative  process  to  compel. 

The  opinion  of  Raney,  then  Chief  Justice,  leaves  noth- 
ing to  doubt:  That  the  writ  of  mandamus  lies  to  re- 
quire the  performance  of  a  clear  official  duty  involving 
discretion,  by  any  one  of  the  administrative  officers 
of  the  executive  department  of  this  state  is  a  settled 
proposition  of  the  law.  To  hold  that  the  mere  fact 
of  these  officers  belonging  to  the  executive  department 
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^nvi^'iiuK^iit  siioiild  exempt  them  from  tUh  judicial 
KM  as  ru  a  plain  iniiMRtciiai  duty  or  where  they 
[von  no  nrticial  disicretioni  would  be  iiTeconcilabh* 
iTiisni  ti»  a  consistent  line  of  judgments.     The  writ 
liiaify   s4'rureB   the   performaiure  of  public  ofticial 
land  llir  i^staltlishnient  of  public  right.     It  is  the 
I  tei*  ^^f  thi^  duty,  and  not  of   tlie   nature  of  the 
whirh  must,  as  long  as  the  hiw  is  reirardffd,  al- 
ronti'ril  ;)  roll  ft  \u  deciding  whetlii^r  or  not  it  will 
a   mandannis  a{j;ainst   the  defendant     The  duty 
tod   iiiK>n  th*'  Secretary  in  this  rase  before  us  i** 
nuiiiKteriiil;  and  it  involves  no  discretion. 
le^iil  relation  enforced  by  the  courts  makes  de- 
li lizid  adriiinistnilion  puss^iblis  for  it  imjic^ses  a  cer- 
^r  npftn  the  course  of  netioii  in  adininistratioii 
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ment  the  present  fashion  in  the  cliarters  based  upon 
the  experience  of  failure  of  the  decentralized  forms,  is 
to  make  the  administration  centralized  throughout,  as 
the  only  hope  for  proper  enforcement  of  the  law.*^^ 

§  68.    Independence. 

In  the  last  paragraph  examples  of  centralism  in  de- 
centralism  were  seen.  In  the  present  paragraph  exam- 
ples of  decentralism  in  centralism  will  be  seen.  The 
case  supposed  is  that  an  officer  in  a  centralized  ad- 
ministration has  a  power  vested  in  him  by  law,  in  the 
exercise  of  which  he  has  discretion  by  the  external  law 
of  administration.  Has  he,  therefore,  independence  by 
the  internal  law  governing  administration?  This  is 
the  issue  between  centralism  and  decentralism  in  a 
most  difficult  form.  For  the  independence  of  the  in- 
ferior officer  it  may  be  said  that  this  duty  has  been 
vested  in  him  by  the  assignment  of  the  legislature; 
it  is  his  duty,  therefore  the  discretion  must  be  his; 
it  is  his  discretion,  therefore  no  other  officer  can  ccni- 
trol  in  it.  For  the  dependence  of  the  inferior  officer 
it  may  be  said  that  every  one  of  his  duties  he*  must  per- 
form under  the  direction  of  his  superior;  since  he  is 
an  inferior  officer,  he  is  subordinate  in  whatever  may 
be  given  to  him  to  do;  and  as  an  inferior  he  must  in 
all  matters  obey  his  superior.  To  choose  between  these 
balanced  arguments  will  require  a  careful  investigation. 

Butterworth  v.  Hoe,  112  U.  S.  50   (1884),  is  one  of 

52  Decentralized  Administration. — State  v.  Crawford,  28  Fla.  441 ; 
Shaw  V.  Macon,  21  Ga.  280;  State  v.  Welsh,  109  la.  19;  McMaster 
V.  Herald,  56  Kan.  231;  State  v.  Wrotnowski.  17  La.  Ann.  156;  Al- 
brecht  v.  Long.  27  Minn.  81;  Mlnkler  v.  State,  14  Neb.  181;  Peo^ 
pie  V.  Mace,  84  Hun,  344;  Davis  v.  State,  35  Tex.  118;  State  v. 
McCarty.  65  Wis.  163. 
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ist  [icrplexiiig  eases  in  American  administrative 
riie  facts  upon  which  this  controversy  arosi*  ure 
by  the  record  to  have  been  as  follows:  In  1881^ 
[le  of  the  relators,  made  application  to  the  Conr 
ler  of  Patents,  the  defendant,  for  letters  patent, 
inference  was  declared  with  an  unexpired  patent 

i^eott.  Tlie  Examiner  of  Interferences  decided 
ir  of  sScott;  Gill  appealed  to  the  Examinergin- 
but  the  decision  was  aflirmed;  Gill  then  appealed 
Coiiiinissiom  r  (^^  Patents,  who  adjudged  that  the 
showi^l  issue;  nnd  thereupon  an  appe-iil  was  taken 
tt  it)  the  Serretarv  of  Interior;  and  at  that  last 
he  de('isi<kn  was  for  8cott.  Gill  now  asked  for  a 
III  us  to  the  Tommissioner  of  Patents  to  compel 

issue  the  patent  in  pnrsuaiK^e  with  hi*?  own  de- 

1 

■ 
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charged  with  supervision  over  the  commissioner;  that 
this  general  relation  of  oflScial  subordination,  with  the 
accompanying  powers  of  supervision  and  direction,  ex- 
tends to  all  the  official  acts  of  the  commissioner,  with- 
out regard  to  any  distinction  between  those  which  are 
merely  ministerial  and  those  which  are  judicial  in  their 
nature. 

Such  supervision  and  direction  may  be  exerted  at  any 
stage  of  a  procee<ling  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary, 
whether  in  advance,  or  during  its  progress,  or  after  its 
termination,  and  embraces,  therefore,  the  mode  of  ap- 
peal, though  no  appc^al  in  (^xpress  terms  is  actually  given. 
If  the  Secretary  is  charged  by  law  \Mith  judicial  super- 
vision, he  is  bound  to  fulfill  it.  It  is  imperative,  not 
discretionary.  Tie  cannot  discharge  it  in  a  manner 
either  arbitrary  or  perfunctory.  He  cannot  satisfy  it 
by  ruk^  or  <lirectious  for  superintendence  and  general 
oversight  to  secure  conformity  only.  It  is  a  maxim  of 
the  law,  admitting  few,  if  any  exceptions,  that  every 
duty  laid  upon  a  public  officer,  for  the  benefit  of  a  pri- 
vate person,  is  enforceable  by  judicial  process.  Thus 
in  the  Patent  Office  there  is  claimed  equal  right  of  al! 
parties  to  obtain  his  review  of  the  acts  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, not  only  in  final  judgment  but  upon  all  inter- 
locutory  questions. 

Congress  has  on  the  contrary  provided  four  tribunals 
for  hearing  applications  for  patents,  witl^  three  success- 
ful appeals  in  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
not  included,  giving  jurisdiction  in  appeals  from  the 
Commissioner  to  a  judicial  body.  The  conclusion  can- 
not be  resisted  that  to  whatever  else  supervision  and 
direction  on  the  part  of  the  head  of  a  department  may 
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ihl,  tht^y  <1h  imt  extend  to  a  review  of  the  acts  of  a 

|nissiori<n'  i*f  P;iteuts  in  those  tilings  in  which,  by 

[ie  is  iMKiiitl   ru  ext^rrise  his  discretion  judiciallj. 

thit  I  iinsi^t^^iH  with  the  idea  of  judicial  action  that 

luuld   hi*  siihjeet  to  the  direction  of  a  superior  in 

|srnsr  tliat   anthnritjt'   is  conferred   npon   the  head 

{■xtHMitivc  di^jini'tiuent  in  reference  to  his  sulK>rdi- 

Suth  ohj*^riitin   takc?s  fi^m  it  the  quality  of  a 

vaI  art.     That  it   wag  intended  that  the  Commis- 

'!■  of  l*a(rnt4^  in  issuing  or  withholding  patents,  in 

•iiii*s,  inli'rftM'enres  nnd  extenj^ionK,  should  exercise 

|i  jihiii  ial  fiiurtinns,  is  apparent  fn>m  the  nature  of 

xjuninaiiiiiis  In  id  decisions  he  is  nrt]nir(*d  to  make 

rlir  laodt^  provided  hy  law,  according  to  which  exelu- 

|\    lla'v  may  }>e  reviewed.     We  think   further  that 

iierlv  directed  to  the 
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appealed  to  the  Secretary.  The  respondent  at  the  out- 
set denied  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary. 

An  Assistant  Attorney  General,  Montgomery^  ad- 
vised the  Secretary  of  Interior  as  follows  upon  the 
question  of  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
over  the  Commissioner  of  Patents:  The  Commissioner 
of  Patents  has  two  classes  of  duties  to  perform,  to  wit: 
Duties  imposed  by  Congressional  legislation,  and  duties 
imposed  by  Departmental  rules  and  regulations  emanat- 
ing from  or  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
as  the  liead  of  tlie  department  of  wliich  the  Patent 
Oflfi<'e  is  a  part.  Wlien  performing  that  class  of  judicial 
or  quasi  judicial  duties  which  by  an  act  of  Congress 
have  been  imposed  upon  the  Commissioner  of  Patents 
it  seems  to  ])e  well  settled  that  no  appeal  lies  from  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents  to  the  Secretary  of  Interior. 
But  where  it  is  not  Congress  but  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior who  in  the  exercise  of  his  legitimate  authority 
as  the  head  of  the  department  prescribes  rules  and 
regulations  for  tho  government  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents  and  his  subordinates,  I  think  there  can  be 
no  question  but  that  he  has  jurisdiction  to  review  and 
reverse  the  action  of  the  said  Commissioner  whenever 
the  latter  disregards  or  violates  any  of  the  rules  thus 
legally  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  his  government. 
In  the  present  case  the  action  was  judicial  and  there- 
fore no  appeal  lies. 

It  must  be  admittefl  that  this  is  the  law  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  patents.  The  situation  is  that  of  a  de- 
centralized bureau  in  a  department  which  in  other  re- 
spects is  centralized.  The  position  of  things  is  made 
altogether  abnormal  by  the  provision  that  there  shall 
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|a  direct   app<*a)   from  the  bureau  to  the  courts  of 

District  of  Columbia,     This  subordination  of  the 

li II ist ration  to  tlie  judiciary  in  this  instance  is  ai- 

.'tlier  contrary-  to  the  rule  requiring  separation  of 

rers,  as  was  pointed  out  in  this  yerv  situation  in  a 

;inns  chapter*     The  result   is  this   ujonster  in   the 

|iinistniti<jn.     This  situation   in   the  bureau  of   the 

|»artTueut  of  Interior  is  altogether  an  exception.     It 

i-srussed  here  so  that  the  full  foree  of  the  argument 

It  the  inferior  officer  should  be  independent  when  a 

er  is  given  liim  by  law  may  be  seen  at  the  outset/'^ 


Lower. 


Is  a  matter  of  argument  there  is  about  as  much  to 
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<»xiH?utive,  and  argue  for  his  independence  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  upon  certain  matters  for  certain  reasons. 
Right  or  wrong,  in  a  presidential  administration  the 
liead  of  the  dei)artment,  must  obey  if  it  comes  to  a  square 
issue,  from  which  neither  will  retreat  in  whatever  mat- 
tor  of  administration  the  issue  may  arise. 

It  never  did  come  to  such  an  issue  until  the  reign  of 
Jackson.  At  that  epoch  the  first  announcement  of  the 
doctrine  of  centralism  in  its  entirety  was  set  forth  in 
an  obscure  opinion  upon  an  unimportant  matter — The 
Jewels  of  the  Princess  of  Orange,  2  Opin.  482  (1831). 
These  jewels,  as  has  been  related  iK^fore,  were  stolen 
from  the  Princess  by  one  Polari,  and  were  seized  by 
the  officers  of  the  United  States  Customs  in  the  hands 
of  the  thief.  Representations  were  made  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  by  the  Minister  of  the  Nether- 
lands of  the  facts  in  the  matter,  which  were  followed 
by  request  for  return  of  the  jewels.  In  the  meantime 
the  District  Attorney  was  prosecuting  condemnation 
proceedings  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  which  he 
showed  no  disposition  to  abandon.  The  President  felt 
himself  in  a  dilemma,  whether  if  it  was  by  statute  the 
duty  of  the  District  Attorney  to  prosecute  or  not,  the 
President  could  interfere  and  direct  whether  to  proceed 
or  not. 

The  opinion  was  written  by  Taney,  then  Attorney- 
General;  it  is  full  of  pertinent  illustrations  as  to  the 
ii(»cessity  in  an  administration  of  full  power  in  the  chief 
executive  as  the  concomitant  of  his  full  responsibility. 
It  concludes:  If  it  should  be  said  that,  the  District 
Attorney  having  the  power  to  discontinue  the  prosecu- 
tion, there  is  no  necessity  for  inferring  a  right  in  the 
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lit  to  dirL^cL  him  to  exercise  it~l  answer  that 
[itiun  uf  the  rrosideul  is  not  reij[uired  to  coiii- 
iinv  iKMv  authority  to  the  District  Attorney, 
Jirecl  111  in  in  the  execution  of  a  prnver  he  i^  ad- 
|o  ji<^s.sess.     The  inoHt  vaUmble  and  pr<ipt^r  lueas- 

nflen  he  for  the  Tresident  to  nrder  the  District 

Iv  to  iiisctmtinue  prosecution.     The  District  At- 

iiiij^ht  refuse  to  obey  the  President's  order;  and  if 

t  fuHe,  the  i^rif^icrution,  while  he  remained  in  of- 

|nl<l  siill  im  mm;  iM^i-atise  the  President  himself 

'  Tin  (irdi'1-  to  lli(  I'uurt  or  to  the  clcrlf  to  make 
I  inihir  rtiirv.    11*^  could  only  act  throujj:li  his  sub- 

nlli<(/r  tile  iMsirirt  Attorney,  who  is  responsible 

I  and  who  hnlds  liis  office  at  his  pleasure.     And 

nil  leer  still   continue  a  prosecution   which   the 

if\t  is  satistied  ou*];ht  not  to  continnej  the  removal 
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ury,  had  informed  the  l^resideut  that  as  he  was  unable 
to  share  the  President's  view  he  must  continue  the  de- 
posits upon  his  own  responsibility,  l^resident  Jack- 
son immediately  returned  the  letter  to  him  as  unbecom- 
ing in  one  of  his  position,  curtly  refused  all  further  dis 
cussion,  and  asked  him  for  a  decisive  answer  to  tlic 
question  whether  he  would  obey.  Duane  refused ;  w  here- 
upon Jackson  sent  him  his  dismissal.  On  the  \er\ 
same  day,  Jackson  appointed  Taney  to  be  Secretary 
of  the  Treasurj^;  and  Taney  gave  the  necessary  order 
for  the  removal  of  the  deposits  without  delay.  Before 
the  next  Congress,  Taney  justified  his  action  as  within 
discretion  vested  in  him  by  law,  and  his  obedience*  as 
the  duty  oweil  by  him  to  the  President  as  the  chief  execu- 
five. 

This  account  of  these  events  is  worth  a  hundred  cases 
from  the  law  reports.  The  President  it  appears  has  the 
power  in  all  matters  whatsoever  to  force  any  officer 
whatsoever  to  do  any  act  which  the  officer  has  power  to 
do.  lie  can  dictate  in  all  matters,  because  he  has  the 
power  of  instant  dismissal  without  giving  reasons  there- 
for, and  thereupon  the  right  of  immediate  appointment 
without  limitation  therein.  And  this  is  true  to  a  greater 
or  to  a  lesser  extent  of  the  powder  of  every  superior  over 
every  inferior  at  every  step  in  the  hierarchy  of  a  cen- 
tralized administration.  Might  makes  right.  What- 
ever the  superior  commands  will  be  done  by  the  inferior 
because  of  this  sanction.  An  administration  which  is 
centralized  in  its  organization  will  alw^ays  prove  to  be 
centralized  in  its  action.  It  cannot  work  out  other 
wise.*^* 

84  Lower.— Smith   v.   Strobach,  50  Ala.  462;    Dan'ley  v.  Whlteley. 
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Higher. 

[in^e  that  dav  when  Jacksou  removed  the  Se^'retai 
llie  Tn^aHurv  in  order  to  eflfect  the  withdrawal 

Hh*jM)sits  hv  the  ni^pointnieiit  of  a  new  Secretary 

JTcriisui y,  iH*  imv  htis  iloiilifed  Imt  that  tlie  ftnle] 

liiiistrntiiui  was  mitraiizeil  to  every  in  teat  and  pi 

Hut  the  arf^unieiit  that  all  that  was  done  was 

i(lam*(^  with  a  proper  theorj^  of  administration  \\ 

h/velnped  in  a  complete  form  until  nuieli  later.     \ 

('v*'n  today  it   is  difficult  to  And  precise  cased 

It  which  diH(*uss  tlie  consequences  of  Ci*ntrali2;ed  i 

istratinn. 

lie  opinion  upon  the  >[einorial  of  Captain  Meiga 
II.  402  (1800)  J  marks  a  distinctive  advance  in  i 
lussion.     Congress  in  18fi0  passed  an  appropriati 
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important  part  in  the  superintendence  of  the  work  the 
War  Department  had  permitted  a  clear  evasion  of  the 
law,  and  a  violation  of  the  condition  of  the  appropria- 
tion. Altogether  this  is  a  rather  extraordinary  docu- 
ment, as  one  sees. 

The  advice  of  Attorney  General  Black  is  without 
hesitation :  As  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army,  it  is 
your  right  to  decide  according  to  your  own  judgment 
what  oflScers  shall  perform  any  particular  duty,  and  as 
the  auprom4»  executive  magistrate,  you  have  power  of 
appointment.  Congress  could  not  if  it  would  take  away 
from  the  President  or  in  any  way  diminish  the  author- 
ity conferred  upon  him  by  the  Constitution.  This  clause 
of  the  appropriation  bill  was  not  intended  to  appoint 
Captain  Meigs  as  Chief  Engineer  of  the  aqueduct  nor 
was  it  meant  to  interfere  with  your  authority  over 
him  or  any  other  of  your  military  subordinates.  But 
Captain  Meigs  now  asserts  that  this  which  you  believe 
to  be  a  recommendation  was  in  fact  a  condition,  a  most 
important  part  of  the  law  itself.  He  thinks  at  all 
events  that  you  must  either  let  the  appropriation  be 
expended  by  him  according  to  his  own  plan  of  opera- 
tion, or  else  let  the  work  stand  still.  But  this  is  a  mani- 
fest error.  If  Congress  had  really  intended  to  make 
him  independent  of  you,  that  purpose  could  not  be  ac- 
complished in  this  indirect  manner  any  more  than  if 
it  were  attempted  directly.  Congress  is  vested  with 
legislative  power;  the  authority  of  the  President  is  ex- 
ecutive. Neither  has  a  right  to  interfere  with  the  func- 
tions of  the  other.  Indeed,  this  must  be  so;  otherwise 
there  would  be  two  administrations :  the  administration 
(>f  the  President,  and  the  administration  of  the  Captain. 
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|r  npluinii,  iiiore  useful  l)ecause  more  definitej 

\lw  Las  Animas  (h-aut,  15  OpiiK  94  (1S7G), 
iiv\  i'riuii  applied  tu  th**  PiH*sideiit  for  an  or* 
|iii^  th(^  Siiiv*Mt>r  Geuenil  of  Colorado  to  is^me 

piiifN/l   ty(  la  nil   included  in  the  I^as  Animas 

bni^nrfiatict*  witli   the  decision  of  the  Register 

\\vr  (leneial  t^f  thi'  Land  District  of  that  ter- 

'In*  *jll<^■^tinn  \vlj(*tluM*  I  lie  exeentive  shonld  take 

|ei  iijinEi   tliJN  application  was  referred  to  the 

<;('iH*raL  \vlin  f<Minil  tliat  rnlonel  Cmii^  was 
hr(>r(lin^f  i<>  liis  | petition.  The  onlj  question 
Irliedu'i*  tlu^  PT■^^^ident  had  any  function  to  in- 

^ui'li  :i  r^ase,  even  under  these*  ciroumstnnces. 
h  (Jrrierul  1'ikurt:i*(jxt  advised  that  the  Presi- 

:i  (iM^tuin  fnnrtion  in  all  Bur*li  appeals.  This 
1 1  \n  f h r*s t '  f <' T' I n s !     The*  ea se  m a v  be  rei}ja rd ed 
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authority,  as  the  power  of  requiring  them  to  discharge 
the  public  trust  imposed  upon  them. 

The  law  on  this  point  is  somewhat  elaborate;  but  it 
represents  without  doubt  the  present  rule  of  adminis- 
trative law  upon  this  vexed  subject.  Without  such  a 
superintendence  in  the  head  of  the  administration  there 
would  be  no  centralism.  At  the  same  time,  without  or- 
der in  the  process  by  which  the  Presidmit  is  reached, 
all  the  business  of  administration  might  be  thrown  upon 
the  President  in  first  instance.  The  precise  rule,  then, 
in  centralized  administration  is  that  if  api)eal  is  al- 
lowed it  must  go  through  the  regular  order  of  advance- 
ment from  inferior  to  superior  at  every  step  in  the  ad- 
ministrative hierarchy. '^'^ 

§  71.     Conclusion. 

Centralism  and  decentralism  are  but  modes  of  ad- 
ministration, after  all.  The  methods  used  in  adminis- 
tration are  about  the  same  in  any  administration  of 
any  sort.  It  is  to  these  methods  of  administration  to 
which  attention  is  directed  henceforward.  It  is  with- 
out doubt  impossible  to  make  perfect  distinctions  in 
the  varieties  of  administrative  action ;  but  the  attempt 
will  not  be  without  advantage  in  .2;aining  a  near  view 
of  the  administration  at  its  work.  Upon  such  a  near 
view  the  methods  are  various.  What  arrests  attention 
in  such  an  examination  is  that  the  administration  seems 
at  one  time  or  another  to  act  as  a  complete  governmental 
body  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

55  Higher. — Chlsholm  v.  McGehee,  41  Ala.  192;  Hawkins  v.  Gov- 
ernor, 1  Ark.  570;  Fremont  v.  Crippen,  10  Cal.  212;  State  v.  Craw- 
ford, 28  Fla.  441;  State  v.  Welsh,  109  la.  19;  State  v.  Wrotnowski, 
17  La.  Ann.  156;  People  v.  McClay,  2  Neb.  7;  People  v.  Roosevelt, 
168  N.  Y.  488;  State  v.  Staley,  38  Oh.  St.  259;  Commonwealth  v. 
Perkins,  7  Pa.  St.  42. 
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own  behalf,  he  is  a  person.  In  so  far  as  an  officer  ex- 
ercises public  functions,  the  theory  is  he  does  so  by 
order  of  the  state  as  the  agent  of  the  state;  in  so  far 
as  the  officer  purports  to  exercise  public  functions,  the 
theory  is  he  does  nothing  unless  he  has  the  explicit 
authority  of  the  state  to  fall  back  upon.  That  is,  it 
is  all  a  question  of  actual  authority.  If  an  officer  has 
authority  he  acts  in  behalf  of  the  state,  not  otherwise; 
if  he  has  no  authority  he  subjects  the  state  to  no  lia- 
bility. 

The  rule  in  private  agency  is  that  the  agent  may 
bind  his  principal  within  the  scope  of  his  authority — 
express  or  implied.  Whether  the  whole  of  that  rule 
is  applicable  to  public  agency  is  the  question.  It  is 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  if  an  officer  has  express 
authority  the  state  will  be  bound  as  his  principal.  But 
how  if  tlio  officer  has  in  fact  no  express  authority?  Can 
the  parties  who  have  dealt  with  him  show  that  what 
he  did  seemed  to  be  within  his  authority?  This  is  not 
clear;  there  is  a  policy  here  for  the  protection  of  the 
state  against  liabilities  which  it  has  not  expressly  sub- 
mitted itself  to.  This  policy  to  a  certain  extent  abro- 
gates the  rule  of  implied  authority  that  is  found  in 
private  agency.  The  problem  for  discussion  in  this 
chapter  is  how  far  the  state  will  be  made  liable  by  the 
action  of  its  officers.  That  involves  an  examination 
of  the  position  of  the  state  as  a  principal  in  relation 
to  the  position  of  the  officer  as  an  agent.*^* 

6«The  State  as  Principal. — Musgrave  v.  Pulido,  6  App.  Cas.  102; 
O'Brien  v.  Reg.,  4  Can.  Sup.  Ct.  529;  Lee  v.  Munroe,  7  Cranch  866; 
Hawkins  v.  United  States,  96  U.  S.  691;  Comer  v.  Bankhead,  70 
Ala.  493;  Fluty  v.  School  District,  49  Ark.  94;  Butler  v.  Bates.  7  Cal. 
136;  State  y.  Hartford,  50  Conn.  89;  Koones  v.  District  of  Columbia, 
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§  74.    Limitation. 

The  principle  of  law  governing  in  public  agencies 
that  one  is  confronted  with  at  this  stage  is  somewhat 
startling.  In  Baltimore  v.  Eschbach,  18  Md.  276  ( 1861 ) , 
that  special  rule  is  laid  down  in  its  most  extreme  form. 
Under  the  ordinances  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  the  City 
Commissioner  could  make  contracts  for  grading  and 
paving  and  assess  taxes  therefor  in  two  classes  of  cases : 
First  upon  the  application  of  a  majority  of  front  fe(»t 
where  the  street  had  been  condemned;  second  upon 
the  like  application  of  all  of  the  front  feet  where  the 
street  had  not  been  condemned.  A  contractor  made 
a  contract  with  the  City  Commissioner  for  grading  and 
paving  a  certain  street.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  street 
had  not  been  condemned,  and  only  a  majority  of  tlu* 
front  feet  had  ai)plie(l.  The  city,  upon  that  defense, 
now  refused  to  pay  for  the  work  that  had  been  done 
upon  that  contract. 

The  court  hy  (Nh'hkan  lield  the  city  not  liable:  Tho 
fact  that  tlio  contract  made,  related  to  a  subject  with- 
in  the  scopc^  of  tlic  powers  of  the  Commissioner  does 

4  Mackey  339;  Hawkins  v.  Mitchell.  34  Fla.  405;  Penitentiary  Co.  v. 
Gordon,  85  Ga.  160;  Van  Duseu  v.  People,  78  111.  645;  McCaslin  v. 
State,  99  Ind.  428;  Clark  v.  Des  Moines,  19  la.  199;  Commissioners  v. 
Smith,  50  Kan.  350;  Baltimore  v.  Eschbach,  18  Md.  276;  Klein  v. 
Pipes,  43  La.  Ann.  359;  Hubbard  v.  Woodsum,  87  Me.  88;  Thomas  v. 
Owens,  4  Md.  189;  Vose  v.  Deane,  7  Mass.  280;  Benalleck  v.  Peo- 
ple. 31  Mich.  200:  Sanborn  v.  Neal,  4  Minn.  126;  State  v.  Hays, 
52  Mo.  578;  State  v.  Weston,  6  Neb.  16;  Sargent  v.  Gilford,  66 
N.  H.  543;  Dock  Co.  v.  Trustees,  32  N.  J.  Eq.  434;  McDonald  v. 
New  York.  68  N.  Y.  23;  Clodfelter  v.  State,  86  N.  C.  51;  State  v.  Han- 
cock Co.  Com'rs,  11  Oh.  St.  183;  Snow  v.  Deerfield,  78  Pa.  St.  181; 
In  re  State  House  Fund,  19  R.  I.  393;  Morton  v.  Comptroller  General. 
4  S.  C.  430;  State  v.  Strickland,  3  Head,  644;  Silllman  v.  Fredericks- 
burg R.  R..  27  Grat.  119;  Beyers  v.  Crane,  1  W.  Va.  176;  State  v. 
Hastings,   10  Wis.   525. 
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uot  uiake  it  obligatory  upon  the  city,  if  there  was  want 
of  specific  power  to  make  it.  Although  a  private  agent 
acting  in  violation  of  specific  instructions,  yet  within 
the  scope  of  general  authority,  may  bind  his  principal, 
the  rule  as  to  the  like  act  of  a  public  agent  is  other- 
wise. The  City  Commissioner,  upon  whoso  determina- 
tion to  grade  and  pave,  the  c(mtract  was  made,  was  the 
public  agent  of  a  municipal  corporation  clothed  with 
powers  and  duties  especially  defined  and  limited  by  or- 
dinances bearing  the  character  and  effect  of  public  laws, 
ignorance  of  which  can  be  presumed  in  favor  of  no  one 
dealing  with  him.  As  this  contract  was  entered  into 
by  the  Commissioner  on  behalf  of  the  city  under  cir- 
cumstances which  gave  him  no  power  to  bind  it,  we 
think  it  cannot  be  held  liable  in  any  action. 

This  rule  is  stated  repeatedly  in  this  extreme  form. 
No  government  can  be  estopped  from  denying  the  valid- 
ity of  unauthorized  acts  of  its  oflScers.  Again,  officers 
cannot  dispense  with  a  requirement  of  law  by  any 
waiver.  Every  person,  it  is  the  theory,  is  bound  at  his 
peril  to  know  the  extent  of  the  authority  of  public  offi- 
cers. Contracts  thus  made  without  the  authority  of 
law  are  no  more  than  void ;  and  such  void  agreement 
is  ineffectual  to  fix  any  liability  upon  the  government. 
Just  as  much  as  a  contract  made  by  an  officer  in  direct 
violation  of  a  law  is  void,  so  a  contract  that  is  made 
in  a  way  not  authorized  by  law  is  held  void.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent  this  is  the  law  governing  the  authority  of* 
public  officers — that  they  only  have  in  effect  such  au- 
thority as  they  may  show  in  fact.  Another  instance 
is  Koones  v.  District  of  Columbia,  4  :\rackey,  339  (1886). 
Tlie  appellant  averred  that  on  a  certain  day  he  paid  the 
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taxes  which  were  due  by  him  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia in  a  check  for  four  hundred  and  ninety  dollars  on 
a  bank  in  Wasliington,  which  bank  was  open  on  tlie 
day  the  check  was  delivered  and  on  the  next  day.  The 
third  day,  however,  it  suspended  payment;  and  the  Col- 
lector of  Taxes,  not  having  presented  the  clieck,  it  was 
clainuxl,  therefore,  by  the  complainant,  that  lie  should 
be  credited  witli  the  amount  of  the  check  by  reason  of 
the  default  of  the  Collector  in  not  presenting  the  check 
in  due  season,  according  to  the  mercantile  law,  for  pay- 
ment at  that  bank. 

In  disp<>sing  of  this  contention  Mr.  Justice  Merrick 
said :  The  doctrine  which  expands  an  agency  by  reason 
of  the  acts  and  dealings  of  the  parties  from  time  to 
time  has  no  application  whatsoever  to  the  official  acts 
of  a  public  officer.  Everybody  knows  the  public  law 
or  is  charged  with  knowledge  of  it;  the  extent  of  the 
powers  of  that  officer  and  his  superior  officers  so  to  speak 
cannot  (lualify  except  so  far  as  the  law  has  delegated 
to  them  a  power  to  control  ov  modify  or  (»xi)and  his 
legal  ol)ligatious.  Hence,  there  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  a  i)resumption  of  agency  growing  out  of  th(»  deal- 
ings of  a  public  officer  in  respect  to  his  public  duties; 
because  whatever  presumption  might  arise  in  favor  of 
a  (lel(»gated  authority  from  an  outward  act  of  deal- 
ing, so  far  as  the  pul)]ic  officer  is  concerned  that  pre- 
sumption is  repelled  by  the  known  law  of  the  land, 
which  known  law  of  the  land  limits,  defines  and  bounds 
his  power,  and  qualifies  and  corrects  any  presumption 
of  JigcMicy  which  might  otherwise  arise  out  of  those  facts 
and  dealings.  This  is  so  because  the  authority  of  a 
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public  officer  must  be  derived  directly  or  indirectly  from 
some  law  or  other.^"^ 

§  75.    Implication. 

In  aDv  question  of  interpretation,  general  legal  no- 
tions must  be  used.  The  determination  wliether  a  cer- 
tain action  is  or  is  not  witliin  the  authority  of  a  public 
anient  dei)ends  to  a  large  extent,  therefore,  upon  the 
ordinary  legal  conception  of  the  scope  of  a  defined  au- 
thority. The  general  principles  of  agency  are  of  much 
use  here  because  the  problem  in  the  large  is  the  same 
both  for  public  agencies  and  for  private  agencies.  The 
difference  of  importance  at  this  point  between  the  law 
governing  public  agency  and  the  law  governing  pri- 
vate agency  is  the  one  that  was  insisted  upon  at  the 
outset.  Xo  implication  can  give  an  officer  power  to 
bind  the  state,  but  implication  may  give  an  agent  power 
to  bind  his  principal.  However,  the  question  as  to  the 
extent  to  Avhich  an  express  authority  goes  is  a  ques- 
ti(Ui  of  construction  which  is  the  same  for  both  cases. 

A  distinction  is  to  be  taken  at  this  point  which  is 
well  brought  out  in  Thompson's  Case,  9  Ct.  of  CI.  187 
(1873).  During  the  winter  of  1864  the  Quarter-Mas- 
ter's Department  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  did  not  ad- 

.'"  Limitation. — Floyd  Acceptances,  7  Wall.  666;  Coler  v.  Cleburne, 
131  U.  S.  173;  Fluty  v.  School  District,  49  Ark.  94;  Sutro  v.  Pettlt,  74 
Cal.  332;  Mulnix  v.  Ins.  Co.,  23  Colo.  71;  Koones  v.  District  of  Colum- 
bia, 4  Mackey,  339;  Penitentiary  Co.  v.  Gordon,  85  Ga.  160;  Hull  v. 
Marshall  Co.,  12  la.  142;  Van  Dusen  v.  People.  78  111.  645;  Clark  v. 
Des  Moines,  19  la.  199;  Baltimore  v.  Eschbach,  18  Md.  276;  Murray 
V.  Carothers,  1  Met.  (Ky.)  71;  Mitchell  v.  County  Com'rs,  24  Minn. 
459;  State  v.  Hays,  52  Mo.  578;  Lebscher  v.  Custer  Co.  Com'rs,  9 
Mont.  315;  Brumfield  v.  Douglas  Co.  Com'rs,  2  Nev.  65;  Backman  v. 
Charlestown,  42  N.  H.  125;  McDonald  v.  New  York.  68  N.  Y.  23;  Sooy 
V.  State,  39  N.  J.  L.  135;  Day  L.  &  C.  Co.  v.  State,  68  Tex.  526. 
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vertise  for  proposals,  but  bought  mules  in  the  open 
market.  The  Chief  Quarter-Master  was  in  constant  com- 
munication with  the  Commanding  General,  but  no  for- 
mal order  was  ever  issued  declaring  that  an  emergencj- 
existed.  According  to  stat.ite  then  in* force,  there  must 
1)0  held  a  public  letting  of  all  contracts  except  in  the 
case  of  actual  exigency.  The  Quarter-Master's  Depart- 
ment in  this  case  had  contracted  for  one  thousand  mules, 
of  which  two  hundred  had  been  delivered  when  the  war 
came  to  an  end.  Thereupon,  the  United  States  refused 
to  take  the  other  eight  hundred  mules. 

NoTT,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  held  the  United 
States  liable:  A  contractor  dealing  with  the  govern- 
ment is  chargeable  with  notice  of  iill  limitations  of 
authority  which  the  statutes  place  upon  the  powers  of 
public  officers.  But  there  is  a  difference 'between  those 
powers  which  are  expressly  defined  by  statute  and  those 
which  rest  upon  the  discretion  confided  by  law  to  an 
officer.  The  distinction  should  be  made  between  tlie 
case  when*  a  statute  (expressly  defines  thepowei^s, — there 
it  is  notice  to  all  the  world;  but  where  a  statute  con- 
fides a  discretion  to  an  officer,  a  party  dealing  with  him 
in  good  faith  may  assume  that  the  discretion  is  prop- 
erly exercised.  And  if  the  discretion  is  vested  in  a 
superior  officer,  while  the  transaction  is  with  his  sub- 
ordinate, the  contractor  may  assume  that  the  discre- 
tion in  like  manner  has  been  properly  exercised,  and 
that  the  subordinate  is  acting  in  accordance  with  his 
superior's  orders  and  carrying  out  the  exercise  of  the 
sui>erior's  discretion. 

An  obvious  case  along  this  line  is  Myerle  v.  United 
States,  33  Ct.  of  CI.  1  (1897).  The  claimant  had  en- 
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tered  into  a  contract  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  do  important  work  of  construction.  There  were  va- 
rious modifications  and  changes  from  time  to  time.  In 
the  end,  the  part  of  the  appropriation  tliat-had  been 
assigned  by  tlie  department  to  tliis  part  of  the  naval 
construction  ran  out.  Tlie  contractor  actixl  in  good 
faith  from  first  to  last  under  the  assumption  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  had  due  authorization  of  the 
law  and  without  knowledge  of  any  deficiency  that  had 
resulted  from  the  changes  in  the  appropriation.  The 
issue  was  whether  the  United  States  was  liable  for  the 
work  that  had  been  done,  which  could  only  be  if  the 
Secretary  had  authority. 

The  judgment  of  the  C!ourt  of  Claims  was  given  by 
Davis:  It  appears  that  the  contract,  whether  author- 
ized at  its  inception  or  not,  had  been  brought  repeated- 
ly to  the  attention  of  Congress;  that  that  body  had 
authorized  payments  to  be  made  upon  the  contract, 
and  that  the  Navy  Department  had  made  payments 
from  time  to  time  upon  it.  The  work  was  done.  The 
contract  we  hold  was  made  by  competent  authority  and 
was  binding  upon  the  parties.  The  services  performed 
by  this  contractor  were  under  general  appropriations 
covering  several  vessels;  he  was  not  therefore  charge- 
able with  knowledge  as  to  the  Secretary's  apportionment 
of  the  ai)propriation  between  him  and  other  contractors 
for  other  vessels  built  from  the  same  fund.  It  has 
been  heretofore  decided  that  persons  contracting  with 
the  government  for  partial  service  under  general  ap- 
propriations are  not  bound  to  know  the  condition  of 
the  appropriation  account  at  the  treasury. 

The  extent  of  the  authority  of  an  officer  then  depends 
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tliv  liiw  ^vhieli  defines  his  authority.     This*  law 
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employee  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Charity.  The 
evidence  showed  that  the  accident  was  caused  by  the 
negligence  of  the  driver  of  the  ambulance  who  was  at 
the  time  engaged  in  tlie  performance  of  his  duties.  The 
city  denied  liability,  since  the  acts  were  all  done  in  the 
execution  of  governmental  functions. 

Mr.  Justice  Folger  held  the  city  not  liable, — he  said 
in  part:  There  are  two  kinds  of  duties  which  are  im- 
posed upon  a  municipal  corporation;  one  is  that  kind 
wliicli  arises  from  a  grant  of  a  special  power,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  which  the  municipality  is  a  legal  individual ; 
the  other  is  of  that  kind  which  arises  or  is  implied  from 
the  use  of  political  rights  under  the  general  law,  in  the 
exercise  of  which  it  is  sovereign.  The  former  power  is 
private  and  is  used  for  private  purposes;  the  latter  is 
public  and  is  used  for  public  services.  The  former  is 
not  held  by  the  municipality  as  one  of  the  political 
divisions  of  the  state.  The  latter  is.  In  the  exercise 
of  the  former  power  and  under  the  duty  to  the  public 
which  the  acceptance  and  the  use  of  the  power  involved, 
a  municipality  is  like  a  private  corporation,  and  is  liable 
for  a  failure  to  use  its  power  well,  or  for  any  injury 
caused  by  using  it  badly.  But  where  the  power  is  In- 
trusted to  it  as  one  of  the  political  divisions  of  the  state 
and  is  conferred  not  for  the  immediate  benefit  of  the  mu- 
nicipality but  as  a  means  to  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign 
power,  the  corporation  is  not  liable  for  non-user  nor 
for  mis-user  toward  the  public. 

At  all  events  the  law  upon  the  governmental  side  is 
plain.  No  matter  how  apparent  the  negligence  of  the 
public  officer  may  l)e  in  the  course  of  his  duties,  the 
government  is  in  no  way  responsible.     That  is  true, 
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although  in  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  there  is 
no  objection  if  a  municipal  corporation  is  impleaded. 
Liable  a  municipal  corporation  may  be,  but  it  cannot 
be  sued  for  negligence  in  the  course  of  the  administra- 
tion of  its  governmental  functions.  Governments  of 
whatever  degree  can  protect  themselves  by  the  principle 
that  no  tort  done  by  a  public  officer  can  by  possibility 
have  been  authorized  by  a  valid  law. 

The  rule  of  this  section,  indeed,  goes  to  the  furthest 
extent.  So  that  if  a  public  officer  commits  a  positive 
tort  in  the  course  of  executing  the  law,  the  governmental 
ing  peaceably  upon  a  sidewalk  in  the  city  of  Lowell 
1  Allen,  172  (1861).  While  the  plaintiff  was  stand- 
ing peaceably  upon  a  sidewalk  in  the  City  of  Lowell 
two  police  officers  ordered  him  off;  and  upon  his  refusal 
to  go  they  assaulted,  arrested  and  imprisoned  him,  claim- 
ing that  by  so  doing  they  were  only  performing  their 
official  duty.  The  court  held  that  this  was  a  false  ar- 
rest, and  assault  and  batt(4*y.  The  plaintiff  now  brinj^s 
the  ])resent  action  against  the  city  to  recover  his  dam- 
ages for  this  imprisonment. 

3Ir.  Justice  Bkjklow  disposc^d  of  the  case  in  this  way: 
Police  officers  can  in  no  sense  be  regarded  as  agents 
or  servants  of  the  city.  Their  duties  are  of  a  public 
nature.  Their  appointment  devolved  on  cities  and  towns 
by  the  Ic^gislature  as  a  conv(*nient  method  of  exercising 
the  function  of  government;  but  this  does  not  render 
them  liable  for  their  unlawful  or  negligent  acts.  For 
the  mode  in  which  they  exercise  their  powers  and  duties 
the  city  or  town  cannot  be  held  liable.  The  enforcc*- 
ment  of  the  laws  and  other  similar  powers  and  duties 
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with  which  police  oflRcers  are  intrusted  are  derived  from 
the  law.^^ 

§  77.    Belation. 

Tlie  reason  in  all  this  is  that  public  policy  which 
must  sliape  the  law  in  every  system  of  government. 
Tliat  public  policy  it  is  which  relieves  the  state  of  re- 
sponsibility for  acts  done  in  the  course  of  administra- 
tion without  authority.  A  leading  case  in  this  rule 
is  Dunlop  V.  Munroe,  7  Cranch,  242  (1812).  This  was 
a  suit  against  the  Postmaster,  tlie  superior  officer,  for 
tlie  loss  of  a  letter  by  the  neglect  of  a  carrier,  the  inferior 
officer.  In  the  declaration  the  person  who  had  lost  the 
letter  charged  that  it  was  lost  by  tlie  negligence  of  the 
Postmaster. 

Upon  that  point  Mr.  Justice  Johnson  said:  The 
third  exception  is  intended  to  raise  the  question  how 
far  the  Postmaster  is  liable  for  the  neglect  of  his  as- 
sistants; but  connected  with  the  pleading  it  presents 
another  and  very  different  (juestion,  to-wit,  whether 
when  the  suit  is  taken  upon  the  neglect  of  the  Post- 
master himself,  it  is  comi)etent  to  give  in  evidence  the 

Ji'»  Liability. — O'Brien  v.  Reg.,  4  Can.  Sup.  Ct.  529;  Gibbons  v. 
United  States,  8  Wall.  269;  Whiteside  v.  United  States,  93  U.  S.  247; 
Workman  v.  New  York,  179  U.  S.  552;  State  v.  Hill.  54  Ala.  67;  Perry 
V.  Hyde,  10  Conn.  329;  Love  v.  Atlanta,  95  Ga.  129;  Marshall  Co. 
Sup'rs  V.  Cook,  38  111.  44;  Summers  v.  Daviess  Co.  Com'rs,  103  Ind. 
262;  Ogg  V.  Lansing,  35  la.  495;  Brown  v.  Vinalhaven,  65  Me.  402; 
Boehm  v.  Baltimore,  61  Md.  259;  Buttrick  v.  LoweU.  1  AHen.  172; 
Miller  V.  Minneapolis,  75  Minn.  131;  Hale  v.  Woods,  10  N.  H.  470; 
Wild  V.  Paterson,  47  N.  J.  L.  406;  Maxmlllan  v.  New  York,  62  N.  Y. 
169;  Wheeler  v.  Cincinnati,  19  Oh.  St.  19;  State  v.  Bevers,  86  N.  C. 
588;  McDade  v.  Chester,  117  Pa.  St.  414;  Wixon  v.  Newport,  13  R.' 
L  454;  Horton  v.  Nashville,  4  Lea,  47;  Mulcairns  v.  Janesville,  67 
Wis.  24. 
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neglect  of  the  assistants  acting  under  him.  Now,  the 
distinction  between  the  relation  of  the  Postmaster  to 
his  sworn  assistants  acting  under  him  and  between  mas- 
ter and  servant  generally,  has  long  been  settled;  and 
although  the  latter  relation  might  sanction  the  admis- 
sion of  such  evidence,  we  are  unanimously  of  opinion, 
that,  if  it  is  intended  to  charge  a  Postmaster  for  the 
negligence  of  his  assistants,  the  pleadings  must  be  made 
up  according  to  the  case;  and  his  liability  then,  will 
only  result  from  his  own  neglect  in  not  properly  superin- 
tending the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office  by  them. 

A  late  case  to  the  same  effect  is  Robertson  v.  Sichel, 
127  U.  S.  507  (1888).  The  object  of  this  suit  was  to 
recover  damages  for  the  loss  of  the  contents  of  a  trunk. 
The  trunk  was  detained  by  a  customs  officer  for  ap- 
praisal. During  the  period  of  custody  it  was  kept  on 
the  pier  instead  of  being  sent  to  the  public  store;  so 
that  when  the  pier  was  burned  by  an  accidental  fire 
the  trunk  was  d(\stroyed.  The  owner  sued  the  Collect- 
or of  the  Port  of  New  York  for  this  negligence.  At  tlie 
dose  of  the  case  for  the  plaintiff,  the  defendant  asked 
tlie  court  to  direct  a  verdict  for  him  upon  the  ground 
that  the  only  negligence  shown  was  that  of  subordi- 
nate otlicers,  wliich  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  i\w  su- 
perior officers. 

Mr.  Justice  Rlatciifoud  reviewed  the  authorities: 
The  (h'femlaiit  was  not  liable  for  the  wrong,  if  any, 
committed  by  liis  subordinates.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  evidence  to  connect  the  defendant  personally  with 
such  wrong.  No  evidence  was  given  that  the  officers 
in  question  were  not  competent  or  were  not  properly 
selected  for  their  respective  positions.  A  public  offi- 
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cer  is  not  responsible  for  the  misfeasances  or  positive 
wrongs  or  for  the  nonfeasances  or  omissions  of  duty 
of  the  sub-agents  or  other  officers  properly  employed 
by  or  under  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duty. 
Competent  persons  could  not  be  found  to  fill  positions 
of  the  kind  if  they  knew  they  would  be  held  liable  for 
all  the  torts  and  wrongs  committed  by  a  large  body  of 
subordinates  in  the  discharge  of  duties  which  it  would 
be  utterly  impossible  for  the  superior  officer  to  discharge 
in  person.^^ 

§  78.     The  officer  as  agent. 

It  must  be  obvious  now  that  office  is  not  quite  like 
agency.  The  private  agent  may  subject  his  principal 
to  liability  in  contract  or  in  tort  by  any  act  which  may 
be  said  to  be  within  the  scope  of  his  employment ;  while 
the  public  agent  cannot  submit  his  principal  to  liability 
in  contract  or  in  tort  by  any  act  which  may  not  be  said 
to  be  in  law  within  the  scope  of  his  authority.  That 
is,  while  in  private  agency  all  turns  upon  the  inference 
of  the  scope  of  the  employment,  in  public  agency  all 
turns  upon  the  construction  of  the  authority. 

The  principal  distinction  is  the  same  in  this  topic  as 
in  every  question  of  the  law  governing  administration. 
This  distinction  between  discretionary  powers  and  min- 
isterial duties  it  must  be  obvious  is  the  principal  dis- 
tinction in  this  problem  of  the  application  of  the  law. 

CO  Relation.— -Raleigh  v.  Goschen  [1898]  1  Ch.  73;  Dunlop  v.  Mun- 
roe,  7  Cranch  242;  Robertson  v.  Slchel,  127  U.  S.  507;  Ely  v.  Par- 
sons. 55  Conn.  100;  Huey  v.  Richardson,  2  Harr.  206;  Scott  Go.  v. 
Fluke,  34  la.  317;  Anne  Arundel  Go.  Com'rs  v.  Duvall,  54  Md.  350; 
McKenna  v.  Kimball,  145  Mass.  555;  Donovan  v.  McAlpin,  85  N.  Y. 
185;  Sawyer  v.  Corse,  17  Grat.  230;  Murphy  v.  Holbrook,  20  Oh.  St. 
137;  Tracy  v.  Gloyd,  10  W.  Va.  19. 
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If  the  duty  is  ministerial,  all  that  there  is  to  be  done  in 
the  administration  of  the  law  is  to  do  what  the  law 
directs ;  but  if  the  power  is  discretionary,  it  is  a  question 
of  the  application  of  a  conditional  law  upon  the  deter- 
mination of  existent  facts.  The  scope  of  the  function  of 
an  officer  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  then,  depends 
upon  the  extent  to  which  discretion  had  been  vested  in 
it.«i 

§  79.    Authorization. 

If,  then,  the  case  for  the  application  of  the  law  be 
one  wliere  tlie  officer  lias  discretion,  he  has  the  power 
to  determine  in  what  condition  of  affairs  the  law  shall 
be  applied.  To  confide  such  a  power  to  a  public  officer 
seems  to  intrust  him  with  an  arbitrary  power.  State  v. 
Yopp,  97  N.  C.  478  (1887),  is  the  real  answer  to  that 
In  this  case  every  person  had  been  forbidden  by  a  stat- 
ute to  use  upon  a  certain  highway  any  vehicle  not  drawn 
by  horses  without  the  permission  of  the  Superintendent 
of  the  road.  This  was  a  police  regulation  and  as  such 
not  much  argument  could  be  made  against  it.  The 
chief  contention  against  tlie  law  was  that  it  left  an 
arbitrary  power  to  the  Superintendent  to  admit  some 
and  exclude  others  at  his  whim. 

Gi  Thk  Officer  as  Agent. — Musgrave  v.  Pulido.  5  App.  Cas.  102; 
Board  of  Liquidation  v.  McComb,  92  U.  S.  531;  Harbin  v.  Stewart,  4 
Port.  370;  Woodward  v.  Campbell.  39  Ark.  580;  Bateman  v.  Colgan. 
Ill  Cal.  587;  State  v.  Staub,  61  Conn.  553;  United  States  v.  Douglass. 
19  D.  C.  99;  State  v.  Drew,  17  Fla.  67;  State  v.  Thrasher,  77  Ga.  671; 
People  V.  Knickerbocker,  114  111.  539;  Clark  v.  Des  Moines.  19  la. 
199;  Mayo  v.  Commissioners,  141  Mass.  74;  Baltimore  v.  Reynolds.  20 
Md.  1;  People  v.  Auditor  General,  36  Mich.  271;  Swan  v.  Gray,  44 
Miss.  393;  State  v.  Bank,  45  Mo.  528;  State  v.  Scott.  18  Neb.  597; 
Phelps  V.  Hawley.  52  N.  Y.  23;  State  v.  Yopp,  97  N.  C.  478;  Ex 
parte  Black,  1  Oh.  St.  30;  Commonwealth  v.  McLaughlin,  120  Pa. 
St.  518. 
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The  court — Merriam — answered:  This  is  a  misap- 
prehension of  the  true  import  of  tlie  provision  cited. 
The  discretion  vested  in  the  Superintendent  is  not  arbi- 
trary. He  is  the  agent  of  the  law,  and  he  is  bound  to 
exercise  discretion  vested  in  him  honestly  and  fairly, 
reasonably  and  without  prejudice,  for  the  just  purpose 
of  effectuating  the  intention  of  the  statute.  It  not  in- 
frequently happens  that  statutes  require  particular 
things  to  be  done  that  must  be  made  to  depend  upon 
the  judgment — discretion — of  a  designated  officer,  and 
the  discretion  in  such  cases  is  not  arbitrary,  it  is  lawful 
and  it  must  be  lawfully  executed.  In  our  case  the  pur- 
pose of  the  statute  is  obviously  a  lawful  one — a  proper 
regulation  of  the  use  of  property — and  the  designation 
of  the  agent  and  the  discretionary  power  conferred  upon 
him  are  for  the  lawful  purpose  of  effectuating  the  just 
intent  of  the  stiitute;  and  he  is  amenable  for  any  abuse 
of  that  discretion. 

United  States  v.  Douglass,  19  D.  C.  99  (1890),  is  to 
this  same  effect.  This  was  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  man- 
damus commanding  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  approve  and  issue  a  retail  liquor  license 
to  the  relator.  He  states  in  his  petition  his  proceedings 
in  applying  for  the  license  now  in  question,  and  alleges 
that  the  Commissioners  rejected  his  application  in  con- 
sequence of  an  adverse  report  made  to  them  by  an  incom- 
petent officer.  Lieutenant  Amiss,  which  report  he  further 
declared  to  be  false.  The  issue  thus  became  whether  the 
court  would  go  into  the  matter;  for  if  they  would  a  case 
for  reversal  seemed  to  have  been  made  out. 

As  in  the  case  before  decided,  this  power  was  held  dis- 
cretionary. On  that  point  the  court  by  Mr.  Justice  James 
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Tfir  iiM  ailing  nf  tlie  term  "discretionary,^'  wheia 

liv  llio  law  either  expressly  or  by  implication^ 

|urtinii  with  tlie  nxerei^p  of  ufficial  duty,  is  that 

n^rioiiary  da^ision  f?haU  be  the  outcome  of  exam- 

arul  t'diisidt^ration.  In  other  words,  that  it  ^hal! 
Into  the  diwehargr  r>f  oftieial  duty  aud  not  be  a 
|x|in*ssinn  of  p*Tsnual  wilL     Thus,  where  discre- 

}K^\v(*r  is  i^raiited  to  approve  or  disapprove  a  li- 

\\u  ailiitrary  disnp]>roval  without  examination  of 

far  Is,  and  f^xiirt^sj^iii*^:  nothiug  but  the  mood  of 

|n  (■!%   ^\uiihl   nut    Im*  in  t^xercise  of  discretionary 

\\  itluu  tlj(^  le^al  meaniu*?  of  that  tenn.  In  exex- 
\i\\v\v  disrn^iouary  power  to  grant  or  refuse  li- 

Mu^  iiirMb*  of  iTnpiiry  by  which  the  Commissioners 
iiisfy  their  jiul^nieut  m  not  subject  to  the  rules 

apply  in  the  judicini  ascertainment  of  disputed 
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is  a  question  of  fact.    That  is,  all  aduiinistration  is  a 
mixed  question  of  law  and  fact.     To  reduce  it  to  twoj 
phrases,  administration  involves  interpretation  of  law! 
and  determination  of  fact;  or,  in  a  word,  the  application 
of  law.«2 

§  80.    Interpretation. 

To  continue  along  the  same  line  of  thought  as  in  the 
preceding  section,  what  is  the  extent  of  the  express 
authority  depends  upon  interpretation  in  each  case  for 
itself.  A  case  for  illustration  is  McCormick,  Ct.  of  CI. 
o.  s.  Xo.  199  (1856).  This  opinion  is  as  follows:  This 
award,  as  has  been  said,  is  the  foundation  of  this  suit, 
and  is  the  only  evidence  offered  to  prove  the  amount 
claimeil  against  the  government.  Commodore  Jones, 
it  is  true,  was  acting  as  an  agent  of  the  government 
with  respect  to  this  mill.  Whether  his  authority  was 
limited  to  having  the  mill  built  for  the  use  of  the  gov- 
<?rnment,  or  whether  his  authority  in  regard  to  the  mill 
was  that  of  a  general  agent,  is  not  deemed  material.  We 
consider  the  law  to  be  that  such  an  agent  of  the  govern- 
ment as  the  Commodore  was,  cannot  without  being  espe- 
cially authorized  to  do  so,  bind  the  government  by  sub- 
mission of  matters  in  dispute  in  arbitration.     It  fol- 

<52  Authorization.— Reg.  v.  Secretary  [1891]  2  Q.  B.  326;  Marbury 
V.  Madison  1  Cranch,  169;  Harbin  v.  Stewart,  4  Port.  370;  Wood- 
ward V.  Campbell,  39  Ark.  580;  Freeman  v.  Selectmen,  34  Conn. 
406;  United  States  v.  Chandler,  13  D.  C.  527;  Towle  v.  State,  3  Fla. 
202;  Dart  v.  Hercules.  57  111.  449;  Louisiana  College  v.  State  Treas- 
urer, 2  La.  394;  Weston  v.  Dane,  51  Me.  461;  Waite  v.  Delesdernier, 
15  Me.  144;  Mayo  v.  Commissioners,  141  Mass.  74;  Stevens  v.  Lake 
George  R.  R.,  82  Mich.  426;  Swan  v.  Gray.  44  Miss.  393;  State  v. 
Walbridge,  69  Mo.  App.  657;  Bucher  v.  Thompson.  7  N.  M.  115;  Dan- 
olds  V.  State.  89  N.  Y.  36;  Carr  v.  Northern  Liberties,  35  Pa.  St.  324; 
Turnpike  Co.  v.  Brown.  8  Baxt    490. 
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v.\\  \\iv  fontrarf  uf  tin*  Tth  *if  April,  1849,  with 

.  whiili  |irnviH<*K  fnv  ii  siiljinissinn  to  arbitraticiu, 

If'nr  wiiin  rtf  autlinritv  in  the  Oniiiiioilorf*  to  make 

I  ol"  rt  11 1 rst^  till*  Jiwanl  must  therefore  he  void* 

n|uijinii  riiMy  with  profit  he  com  pared  witli  the 

nf  U\v  Cniiiprninisos,  22  Opin.  401  (189!>).     The 

Ir  \\\ni   njiitiinii  may   fK^  sevn  from  the  foHowio^ 

|(in;     riih*sH  e.Npn^ws  proviaion  of  law   ig  in   a 

rasr  In  ihr  i  oiiti'ury  the  powers  of  the  Attorney- 

|l  iWr  [ilcnary  ii|kiti  Ihese  matters.     The  primarv 

nul   ^eiHi'iil   r< Hit  1^(1 1   r»f  the  Attornev-OeiKTal  of 

wIj  it'll  I  lie  f  luteH  States  is  Id  teres  tefl  eouf erred 

i(fv,  rully  aiUhorizeil  such  dispoBitiou  of  peDdiug 

nj  as  sn^rns  to  liim  meet  and  proper.     He  exer- 

iMirral   snjier vision    over   proceedings    instituted 

^»'n(*Ht  nf  tlir^  f'jiitt^d  Stiit(?s;  and  to  him  is  ne*- 
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office;  what  is  incident  to  one  office  will  not  be  incident 
to  another  office.  That  is,  a  law  which  grants  the  power 
to  a  public  officer  is  rightly  construed  with  reference  to 
the  object  to  be  attained.  If  the  subject  matter  of  the 
office  is  general,  the  wider  will  be  the  radius  of  the 
authority  of  the  officer;  if  the  object  of  the  office  is  a 
special  one,  the  narrower  will  be  the  scope  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  officer.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  implica- 
tion of  authority  depends  upon  the  facts  found  in  each 
case.®^ 

§  81.    Responsibility. 

In  private  agency,  if  tliere  is  an  unauthorized  con- 
tract made  by  an  agent  with  a  third  person  on  behalf 
of  a  principal,  if  it  prove  that  the  agent  did  not  have 
authority  to  bind  the  principal  as  he  purported  to  do, 
the  agent  is  himself  liable  to  the  third  party.  That  sit- 
uation is  canvasse<l  in  the  case  of  Macbc^ath  v.  Haldi- 
mand,  1  T.  R.  172  (1786).  The  Governor  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec  appointed  one  Sinclair  to  be  Governor  of 
a  post,  directing  him  to  procure  supplies  and  to  draw 
bills  therefor  upon  the  government  as  the  practice  was. 
Later  the  Treasury  disavoAved  these  requisitions.  The 
question  was  then  whether  the  Governor  himself  w^as 
liable. 

AsHHURST  said :  In  groat  questions  of  policy  we  can- 
not argue  from  the  nature  of  private  agreements.  But 
even  in  these  cases  the  question  must  be,  what  was  the 

«3  Lnterpretation. — Thompson's  Case,  9  Ct.  of  CI.  187:  Myerle  v. 
United  States.  33  Ct.  of  CI.  1;  Haynes  v.  Butler,  30  Ark.  69;  Bate- 
man  V.  Colgan,  111  Cal.  587:  Huey  v.  Richardson,  2  Harr.  206; 
State  V.  Ha  worth,  122  Ind.  462:  Vose  v.  Deane,  7  Mass.  280;  Lynch 
V.  DonneU.  104  Mo.  519;  Armstrong  v.  Ft.  Edward,  159  N.  Y.  315; 
State  V.  Hudson,  44  Oh.  St.  137. 
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meaning  of  the  parties  at  the  time  of  entering  into  the 
contract.  In  the  present  case,  the  government  was  made 
the  debtor.  Great  inconvenience  would  result  from  con- 
sidering a  Governor  as  personally  responsible  in  such 
cases  as  the  present.  For  no  person  would  accept  of 
any  office  of  trust  under  a  government  upon  such  con- 
ditions. And,  indeed,  it  has  been  frequently  determined 
that  no  individual  officer  is  answerable  for  any  engage- 
ment which  lie  enters  into  in  behalf  of  the  government. 

This  law  that  the  public  agent  is  not  to  be  held  to  war- 
rant his  authority  as  the  private  agent  must,  has  been 
worked  out  in  an  exact  manner  of  late  in  the  case  of 
Dunn  v.  Maclhmald  [1897]  1  Q.  B.  555  (1897).  The 
plaintiff  alleged  in  his  statement  of  claim  that  the  de- 
fendant, who  was  her  nuijesty's  Commissioner  for  the 
Niger  Protectorate  in  Africa,  had  engaged  him  to  serve 
for  a  term  of  three  years  in  his  own  service;  alternately 
the  plaintiff  alleged  that  the  defcMidant  warranted  that 
he  was  authoiizcMl  to  engage  the  plaintiff  for  three  years 
in  her  inaj(*sty*s  service. 

The  judgment  of  Lord  Justice  Lopks  was  as  follows: 
Th(*  liabilities  of  i)iil)lic  ag(Mits  on  contracts  made  by 
them  in  theii-  jiublic  cai>acity  are  on  a  different  footing 
from  tlie  linbilities  of  ordinary  agents  on  their  contract. 
In  th(»  foiiuei-  cas(\  unh^ss  th(M-(^  is  soiliething  special 
Avhich  would  (evidence  an  intention  to  be  personally  lia- 
bl(\  an  ag(»nt  acting  in  behalf  of  a  government  is  not 
liable  for  the  breach  of  a  contract  made  in  his  public 
capacity,  even  though  he  would  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstance's of  contract  be  bound  if  it  were  an  agency 
of  a  i)]'ivMt(»  nature.  That  is  the  short  answer  to  the 
plaintiff's  case.^^ 

«4  RKSPONsinii.iTY.— Macbeath    v.    Haldimand,   1    T.    R.    172;    Dunn 

<2r,s) 
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§  82.    Subjection. 

The  result  of  all  of  these  eases,  it  would  seem,  is  plain. 
The  public  agent  cannot  act  to  the  prejudice  of  his  prin- 
cipal as  the  private  agent  often  may.  A  test  ease  upon 
that  is  United  States  v.  Kirkpatrick,  9  Wheaton,  720 
(1824).  This  was  a  suit  against  the  sureties  of  a  Col- 
lector of  Taxes.  The  defense  of  the  sureties  was  that 
whereas  the  law  required  periodical  accounts  and  settle- 
ment of  them,  the  Collector  had  been  left  by  his  superiors 
in  default,  and  that  no  summary  measures  had  been 
taken  to  compel  a  settlement.  In  brief  the  defense 
against  the  government  was  based  upon  the  laches  of 
its  officers. 

Mr.  Justice  Stouy  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court : 
The  genc^ral  principle  is  that  laches  is  not  imputable  to 
the  government;  and  this  maxim  is  founded  not  upon 
the  notion  of  extraordinary  prerogative  but  upon  a 
great  public  policy.  The  government  can  transact  its 
business  only  through  its  agents;  and  its  fiscal  operations 
are  so  various  and  its  agencies  so  numerous  and  scat- 
tered that  the  utmost  vigilance  would  not  save  the  public 
from  the  most  serious  losses  if  the  doctrine  of  laches 

V.  MacDonald  [18971  1  Q.  B.  555;  Hodgson  v.  Dexter,  1  Cranch,  345; 
Davis  V.  Garland,  5  Cranch,  C.  C.  570;  Peck  v.  Robinson,  4  New  Br.  687; 
Comer  v.  Bankhead.  70  Ala.  493;  Anderson  v.  Pearce,  36  Ark.  293; 
Dwinelle  v.  Henriquez,  1  Cal.  387;  Ogden  v.  Raymond,  22  Conn.  379; 
Samuel's  Ex'r  v.  McDowell,  1  Harr.  108;  Tucker  v.  Shorter,  17  Ga. 
621;  Mann  v.  Richardson.  66  111.  481;  Newman  v.  Sylvester,  42  Ind. 
106;  White  v.  Jones.  67  la.  241;  Murray  v.  Carothers.  1  Mete.  (Ky.), 
71;  Noyes  v.  Loring.  55  Me.  408;  Cutler  v.  Ashland,  121  Mass. 
588;  Sanborn  v.  Neal,  4  Minn.  126;  Copes  v.  Matthews,  10  Sm.  & 
M.  398;  Tutt  v.  Hobbs,  17  Mo.  486;  Delano  v.  Goodwin,  48  N.  H. 
203;  Paulding  v.  Cooper,  74  N.  Y.  619;  Providence  v.  Miller,  11 
R.  I.  272;  Robinson  v.  Howard,  84  N.  C.  151;  Miller  v.  Ford,  4 
Rich.  L.  376;  Syme  v.  Butler,  1  Call,  105. 
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were  applied  to  its  transactions.  It  would  in  effect 
work  a  repeal  of  all  securities. 

A  much  more  extreme  case  is  German  Bank  v.  United 
States,  26  Ct.  of  CI.  198  (1891).  United  States  bonds 
belonging  to  a  trust  estate  were  in  terms  payable  to 
one  Cockran,  executor.  He  died,  and  an  administrator 
with  the  will  annexed  was  appointed,  who  filed  copies 
of  his  letters  at  the  Treasury  Department.  He  delivered 
the  bonds  to  the  German  Bank  to  sell,  which  forwarded 
them  to  the  Chemical  Bank  for  sale.  The  Roister  of 
the  Treasury,  upon  iuquii-y  by  this  last  bank,  replied: 
There  is  on  file  in  this  office  satisfactory  power  in  favor 
of  your  bank  to  transfer  the  bonds.  The  bonds  were 
sold  and  the  proceeds  paid  over  to  the  administrator, 
who  absconded.  The  cestuis  of  the  original  trust  brought 
suit  against  the  bank  and  recovered.  Has  the  first  bank 
now  any  action  against  the  United  States? 

The  Chief  Justice,  Richardson^  held  not:  The  gov- 
erninent  is  not  responsible  for  erroneous  opinions  con- 
cerning the  right  of  an  administrator  to  transfer  United 
States  bonds,  although  an  innocent  party  made  the  trans- 
fer on  the  faith  of  the  opinion.  To  give  advice  and  as- 
sistance in  the  transfer  of  bonds  is  an  excess  of  authority 
by  a  public  officer,  and  to  transfer  them  without  author- 
ity is  a  wrongful  act,  and  for  neither  is  the  government 
responsible.  Tlie  government  is  not  responsible  for  the 
hiclies  or  wrongful  acts  of  its  officers.  The  scope  of 
autliority  of  tlie  Register  is  to  transfer  only  on  proper 
authority  the  ownership  of  registered  bonds  from  one 
person  to  another.    It  can  go  no  further.®^ 

05  Subjection. — Dox  v.  Postmaster-General,  1  Pet.  318 ;  United 
States  V.  Kirkpatrick.  9  Wheat.  720;  Sharon  v.  SaUsbury,  29  Conn. 
113;  German  Bank  v.  United  States,  26  Ct.  of  CI.  198;  State  v.  Has- 
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§  83.    Gonclnsion. 

In  last  analysis,  then,  this  question  of  the  authority 
of  the  officer  is  reduced  to  the  distinction  between  dis- 
cretionary powers  and  ministerial  duties.  If  an  officer 
has  discretion  he  may  do  any  act  within  that  discretion ; 
and  all  that  he  does  will  be  held  to  have  been  done  by 
express  authorization  of  law.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
duty  of  the  officer  is  ministerial  only,  that  very  act  which 
he  had  been  directed  to  do  can  be  held  to  have  been 
done  with  authorization  of  law.  Therefore,  if  he  acts 
beyond  this  express  authorization,  his  acts  will  be  held 
to  be  void.  Every  method  of  administration  of  every 
sort  that  may  be  found  may  be  reduced  in  the  last  analy- 
sis to  this  distinction  between  discretionary  powers  and 
ministerial  duties.  Whatever  form  these  may  take,  it 
is  all  administration. 


kell,  20  la.  276;  Holten  v.  Lake  Co.  Com'rs,  55  Ind.  194:  MitcheU  v. 
Rockland,  41  Me.  363;  People  v.  St.  Clair  Co.  Sup'rs.  30  Mich.  388; 
State  V.  Olson,  55  Minn.  118;  State  v.  James,  1  Cush.  (Miss.)  300; 
Blackmore  v.  Boardman,  28  Mo.  420;  McKecknie  v.  Ward,  58  N.  Y. 
541;  Pittsbu-rg  R.  R.  v.  Shaeffer,  59  Pa.  St.  350;  Commissioners  v. 
Rose,  1  Desaus.  461;  Crawn  v.  Commonwealth,  84  Va.  282. 
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tain  extent  these  are  questions  which  the  administration 
must  decide  for  itself;  to  a  certain  extent  they  are  de- 
cided for  it.     That  is,  a  part  of  the  law  governing  the    ^ 
methods  of  administration  is  internal,  a  part  is  external. 

§  85.    Extraordinary  process. 

Execution  requires  no  elucidation.  The  need  for  en- 
forcement of  law  arises  when  there  is  opposition;  and 
then,  if  there  is  resistance,  force  must  be  met  with  force. 
There  are  such  and  such  laws  in  the  books.  The  officer 
takes  such  and  such  steps  to  carry  them  into  execution. 
To  a  rertain  extent  the  force  employed  is  a  question,  the 
necessity  of  which  the  administration  must  determine 
for  itself.  A  government  A\'hich  does  not  succeed  in  the 
maintenance  of  its  laws  against  opposition  stands  a 
confessed  failure  before  the  world. 

This  enforcement  of  the  law  often  approaches  to  an  ex- 
terior limit.  That  is  the  same  limitation  which  is  present 
in  all  governmental  action — due  process  of  law.  That  a 
man  shall  not  be  seiz(»d  nor  his  goods  taken  except  by 
due  process  of  law  has  bei^n  the  law  of  the  land  from 
the  earliest  day;  ther(»fore,  as  to  what  is  due  process  in 
government  there  is  some  agreement.  It  is  plain  that 
much  action  by  an  administraticm  that  is  summary  may 
yet  be  due  process  of  law;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  plain 
that  some  action  by  the  administration  in  the  execution 
of  the  law  is  too  arbitrary  to  be  due  process.  The  at- 
tempt in  this  chapter  will  be  to  draw  that  line.^^ 

'«o  ExTRAORDixAUY  Pkocess. — SulUvan  V.  Earl  Spencer,  Ir.  R.  6 
C.  L.  173:  In  re  Neagle,  135  U.  S.  1;  In  re  Debs,  158  U.  S.  579; 
Johnson  v.  Jones,  44  111.  157;  Langenberg  v.  Decker,  131  Ind.  482; 
Mitchell  V.  Rockland,  41  Me.  363;  Nichols  v.  Boston,  98  Mass.  39; 
Burroughs  v.  Eastman.  101  Mich.  426;  Cochran  v.  Toher,  14  Minn. 
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§  86.    Enforcement. 

That  nation  which  does  not  make  its  coercive  force 
felt  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  is  in 
a  state  of  disintegration.  The  example  of  this  that  will 
never  be  forgotten  in  the  United  States  was  the  fatal 
failure  to  attempt  to  maintain  the  federal  law  through- 
out the  United  States  in  the  winter  of  1860  and  1861. 
Late  in  1860  the  secession  began.  The  President  did 
nothing.  The  valuable  property  of  the  United  States 
was  seized  by  disorganized  forces.  The  President  still 
did  nothing.  The  customs  houses  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  state  governments.  At  last  the  President  did 
something;  he  asked  the  advice  of  the  Attornej'-General. 
He  received  in  reply  such  an  opinion  as  he  wished — 
The  Power  of  the  President,  9  Opin.  516  (1860). 

This  was  the  advice  of  Attorney-General  Black  :  To 
tlie  Chief  Executive  Magistrate  of  the  Union  is  confided 
the  solemn  duty  of  seeing  the  laws  faithfully  execute<l. 
That  he  may  he  able  to  m(M»t  this  duty  the  forces  of  tlui 
United  States  are  under  his  orders  as  their  Commander- 
in-Chief.  But  his  power  is  to  be  used  only  in  the  manniu* 
prescrihiMl  l>y  tlic*  legislative  department,  lie  cannot 
accomplish  a  legal  purpose  by  illegal  means.  I  now 
come  to  the  point  in  your  letter  which  is  probably  of 
the  greatest  practical  importance.  By  various  acts  the 
land  and  naval  forces  of  the  Ignited  States  and  the  mili- 
tia of  the  several  states  may  be  called  forth  by  you  when- 
ever the  laws  of  the  United  States  shall  be  opposed  or 
the  execution  thereof  obstructed   in  any  state.     These 

385;  McLaughlin  v.  Green,  50  Miss.  466;  Taylor  v.  Place,  4  R.  I. 
338;  State  v.  McMillan,  52  S.  C.  69;  Martin  v.  Snowden,  18  Grat. 
142. 
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existing  laws  put  and  keep  the  Federal  Government  on 
the  defensive  strictly.  You  can  use  force  only  to  repel 
an  assault  on  a  public  property  and  to  aid  the  courts  in 
the  performance  of  their  duty.  If  the  means  given  you 
to  collect  the  revenue  and  enforce  the  other  laws  be 
insuflScient  for  that  purpose,  Congress  may  extend  and 
make  them  more  effectual  to  those  ends. 

Within  a  few  months  a  new  President  came  into  office 
and  began  w^ar.  He  had  no  liesitation  as  to  the  poAver 
of  the  President  in  executing  the  laws.  He  found  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  opposed  in  the  Southern 
States;  he  called  out  the  militia  of  the  Northern  States. 
He  found  the  forces  of  the  Union  confronted  with  the 
forces  of  the  Confederacy ;  he  declared  a  blockade  of  all 
the  states  in  secession,  and  this^  with  or  without  action 
of  Congress, — it  did  not  seem  to  matter  to  him  much.  All 
this  he  did  upon  the  basis  that  the  President  had  the 
coercive  forces  of  the  nation  at  his  disposal  to  enforce 
the  laws  whenever  those  law^s  were  opposed.  And  in  the 
end  Congress  ratified  what  he  did  as  proper  at  the  time; 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  declared  what 
he  did  was  within  his  power;  and  history  has  set  its 
high  approval  upon  this  administration  of  Lincoln. 

One  of  these  opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  just  re- 
ferred to  is  the  Prize  Cases,  2  Black,  634  (1862) .  A  part 
of  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Obieb  follows:  Had  the 
President  a  right  to  institute  a  blockade  of  ports  in  the 
possession  of  persons  in  armed  rebellion  against  the 
government?  By  the  Constitution  Congress  alone  has 
the  power  to  declare  a  national  or  foreign  war.  It  can- 
not declare  a  war  against  the  state  or  any  number  of 
the  states  by  virtue  of  any  clause  of  the  Constitution. 
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riHistinitioii  ronrt*r?4  tm  the  Proiifloiit  tlu*  wlio 
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hr  tiiinifiilly  oxiM'iitHl.     He  is  OiHuinuiMlt-r-m-Chj' 

(*  Army  ;um]  Navy  uf  the  Uniteci  States,  He  is  m 
luiix-ril,   hut    lM>mHl   to  n^siHt  foree  with  farce.      E 
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y  wiihoitt  Will  ling  for  rti»tvial  legi.shitive  authority. 
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tice  of  the  United  States  whicli  raised  this  very  questioD 
— Ex  parte  Merryman,  Taney,  24G  (18()1).  The  petition 
for  the  habeas  corpus  recited  that  on  the  25th  of  May, 
1861,  the  petitioner,  a  citizen  of  Baltimore,  was  arrested 
by  order  of  a  Major-General  of  the  United  States,  and 
committed  to  Fort  McHenry,  within  the  District  of 
Maryland.  A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  issued  by  the 
Chief  Justice,  then  sitting  in  chambers,  to  the  Command- 
ant of  the  fort,  directing  him  to  bring  the  prisoner  to 
the  court.  The  Commandant  refused  to  produce  the 
prisoner  upon  the  ground  that  the  arrest  was  made  by 
the  military  arm,  while  the  prisoner  was  in  an  overt 
act  of  treason,  and  upon  the  further  ground  that  tlie 
Comnmndant  was  duly  authorized  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  such  cases  to  refuse  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus.  Chief  Justice  Tane\%  in  high  indigna- 
tion, ordered  attachment  to  issue.  The  officer  proceeded 
to  Fort  McHenry  for  the  x)urpose  of  serving  the  writ. 
Stopped  at  the  outer  gate,  he  sent  in  his  name;  after 
a  time  the  messenger  returned  with  the  reply  that  there 
was  no  answer  to  his  card.  In  view  of  the  superior  force 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Commandant,  the  Chief  Justice 
excused  the  marshal  from  taking  any  further  proceed- 
ings. 

On  the  next  day  this  memorandum  was  placed  on  file 
for  an  opinion :  I  ordered  the  attadiment  yesterday  be- 
cause upon  the  face  of  the  return  the  detention  of  the 
prisoner  was  unlawful  upon  the  grounds:  1.  That  the 
President  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
cannot  suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus nor  authorize  a  military  officer  to  do  it.  2.  A  mili- 
tary officer  has  no  right  to  arrest  and  detain  a  person 
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|ii?ij<irt  tn  the  rules  and  articles  of  war,  for  an  offense 

isi  iUv  lawi^  of  tlie  United  States;  and  if  a  party 

n  St  I'd  liy  the  military  it  is*  the  duty  of  the  officer 

livvf  liim  over  immediately  to  the  civil  autliority 

'  dt*ah  with  according  to  law. 

K-  n'siiH    f)f   til  is  collision  wasi  that  the  executive 

I  its  \\M\u.    That  nin*^t  always?  l^  the  result;  and,  in- 

iUi'  hinniliatinii  of  the  Chief  Justice  was  merited, 

I  mill  *>f  tlie  matter  is  that  effective  execution  in  time 

lir  rctjiiirt^K  that,  when  nect^ssity  arises,  the  writ  of 

|as  rnr'iMis  ahiiW  lie  susj>ended  at  once.     The  Presi- 

is  rliar^ed  with  the  faithful  execution  of  the  laws. 

1»\    nijisrt|ii('i]ce  empowered  to  use  every  possible 

lis  II lilt  m;iy  lie  ij^iven  him  by  im plication.     The  ex* 

tw  )M)v\-rr  of  the  j^overnment  must  suppress  rebel- 

:irn)   vi^]u*\  itnasi^in,     Tt  is  first  in  the  field,  beet 
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The  importiince  of  the  main  question  presented  by  this 
record  cannot  be  overstated;  for  it  involves  the  very 
framework  of  the  government  and  the  fundamental 
principles  of  American  liberty.  No  graver  question  was 
ever  considered  by  the  court,  nor  one  which  more  nearly 
concerns  the  rights  of  the  whole  people;  for  it  is  the 
birthright  of  every  American  citizen  when  charged  with 
crime  to  be  tried  and  punished  according  to  law.  No 
doctrine  involving  more  pernicious  consequences  was 
ever  invented  by  the  wit  of  man  than  that  any  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  can  be  suspended  during  the  exigen- 
cies of  government.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  safety 
of  the  country  required  any  such  martial  law  in  Indiana 
in  1804.  If  any  of  lier  citizens  were  plotting  treason 
the  military  had  the  power  of  arrest  until  the  govern- 
ment was  prepared  for  their  trial.  The  courts  were 
ready  and  open  to  try  them.  Milligan  will  therefore  be 
discharged.    Martial  law  is  created  only  by  a  necessity.®® 

§  88.    Command. 

These  coercive  forces  in  government  in  time  of  need 
are  well  set  forth  in  Durand  v.  Hollins,  4  Blatch.  451 
(1860).  This  was  an  action  of  trespass  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  property  of  the  plaintifif  at  Greytown,  Nicaragua, 
by  order  of  the  defendant.  The  defendant  pleaded  that 
he  was  a  commander  in  the  navy  of  the  United  States; 
that  by  virtue  of  order  of  the  President,  he  directed  the 

«"  ArPRKHENsiox. — Hardy  v.  Murphy,  1  Esp.  294;  Booth  v.  Han- 
ley,  2  C.  &  P.  288;  Martin  v.  State,  89  Ala.  115;  State  v.  Brown,  ^. 
Harr.  505:  Vandeveer  v.  Mattocks,  3  Ind.  479;  Boutte  v.  Emmer, 
43  La.  Ann.  980;  Commonwealth  v.  Wright.  158  Mass.  149;  Qulnn 
V.  Heisel,  40  Mich.  676;  State  v.  Dierberger,  96  Mo.  666;  Burns  v. 
Erben,  40  N.  Y.  463;  Neal  v.  Joyner,  89  N.  C.  287;  Douglass  v. 
Barber,  18  R.  I.  459. 
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bombardment  of  Greytown,  which  resulted  in  the  de- 
struction comphiined  of;  and  that  the  bombardment 
was?  justified  by  the  failure  of  the  authorities  of  Grey- 
town  to  ^^'we  rcilress  for  acts  of  violence  perpetrated 
upon  inhabitants  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Justice  Nelson  upon  circuit  held :  The  executive 
power  under  the  constitution  is  vested  in  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  He  is  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  and  has  imposed  upon  him  the  duty  to 
take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed.  As  the 
executive  head  of  the  nation  the  President  is  made  the 
only  lej2:itimate  or<j:an  of  the  fjeneral  jijovernment  to  open 
and  carry  on  negotiations  with  foreign  nations.  Now, 
as  it  respects  the  interposition  of  the  executive  abroad 
for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of  the  citizen 
the  duty  must  of  necessity  rest  in  the  discretion  of  the 
President.  The  great  obje(*t  and  duty  of  government  is 
the  protection  of  the  lives,  liberty,  and  property  of  the 
persons  composing  it,  wlu^ther  at  home  or  abroad,  and 
any  g(»veiinuent  failing  in  the*  accomplishment  of  that 
duty  is  not  wortli  ])rescrving.  It  is  quite  clear  that  in 
all  cas(^s  when*  a  ])nblic  act  or  order  rests  in  executive* 
discretion  neither  ho  nor  his  authorizcMl  agent  is  civilly 
res])onsi])le  foi*  the  conse(|uences. 

This  (•on(e])tion  is  seen  in  a  late  assertion  of  the  pl(»- 
nary  ])a])(M*s  of  \]\o  executive  in  the  opinion  on  the  For- 
eign (bibles,  22  Oi)in.  K]  (181)8).  On  :May  4,  1897,  the 
French  ambassador  subnntled  to  the  Se<n*etary  of  State 
the  a])])lication  of  the  Fn»nch  Company  Telegraphic  Ca- 
blets for  j)ermission  io  land  a  cable  supplementary  to  that 
which  it  had  Ix^ween  Brest  and  Cape  Cod,  upon  the 
snme  terms  and  conditions  as  the  main  cable.  The  State 
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Department  answered  that  the  present  executive  did  not 
regard  himself  as  clothed  with  authority  to  authorize 
Uie  landing  of  submarine  cables  without  legislation  of 
Congress.  This  note  was  forwarded  to  the  company 
through  the  ambassador;  but  the  work  of  landing  the 
cable  had  been  completed  by  the  company  in  the  mean- 
time. The  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  was  asked 
as  to  what  could  be  done  under  those  circumstances. 

KiCHAKDS,  the  acting  Attorney-General,  returned  a 
vigorous  opinion:  The  preservation  of  our  territorial 
iut(*grity  and  tlie  protection  of  our  foreign  interest  are 
intrusted  in  the  first  instance  ta  the  President.  In  the 
protection  of  these  fundamental  rights,  wdiich  ar^  based 
upon  the  Constitution  and  grow  (mt  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  imtion  over  its  own  territory  as  a  distinct  sover- 
<^ignty,  the  President  is  not  limited  to  the  enforcement 
of  specific  acts  of  Congress.  I  am  of  opinion,  there- 
fore, that  the  President  has  the  power  in  the  absence  of 
legislative  enactment  to  control  the  landing  of  foreign 
submarine  cables.  ITe  may  either  prevent  the  landing 
if  the  rights  intrusted  to  his  care  so  demand,  or  permit 
it  on  conditions  which  will  protect  the  interests  of  the 
government  and  its  citizens.  And  if  a  landing  has  been 
(effected  without  the  conscMit  or  against  the  protests  of 
this  governnuMit,  respect  for  its  rights  and  compliance 
with  its  terms  may  he  enforced  by  a])plying  the  prohibi- 
tion to  the  operation  of  the  line  unless  the  necessary  con- 
ditions are  observed,  and  this  may  l)e  done  by  force. 

This  cert^iinly  is  an  elementary  power  of  the  adminis- 
tration— the  power  to  command.  The  right  to  direct 
what  shall  be  (lon(»  is  the  right  of  the  chief  executive  in 
iill  governments.     In  tliis  aspect  the  administration  is 
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:ovtniun<*nt  in  actiun.     lostaut'  obedience  muBt  be 
i^fjiiireim  iH  hi  r*  rtaiii  contingeneies.    The  power  to 
nnlrrs  ami  the  duty  to  obey  sueli  orders  is  the  char 
istir  sitiuitinii   in  aditiinistratioD.*^ 

Coercion. 

is  [Miwt  r-  in  tlu'  ailiniuistration  may  go  to  any  extent 
is  HiMHssiiry     even  to  killing.    The  leadin^^  ease  foi 
is  hi  K-  \i-n-h  .  K{r>  r.  S.  1  (1890),     David  Neagle, 
[M!i>    m]^r^lial   nf   thr   United  Statefi,   was  brought 
ilir   iniir*!    SijU^s  iHuirt   from   the  custody   of  a 
nru\i\  roll  11    lifHin   hiH  averment  that  he  was  heUI 
ii|n'isninnnit    Un-  an  aft  done  in  execution  of  the 
of  thr  t^ititeil  Statr?^.     Neagle  liad  killed  a  former 
s  'IVrn,  wfio  had  made  an  attack  tipon  Mr,  Jastic^c 
1  ill  \Uv  Siipn^Mt*  (^cnirt  of  the  United  States,     An 
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which  the  law  has  laid  upon  them  be  established,  and 
Congress  has  made  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  one  of  the 
means  by  which  this  protection  is  efficient,  and  if  the 
facts  show  that  the  prisoner  in  this  case  was  thus  acting 
in  accordance  with  his  duty — no  murder  can  be  con- 
ceived of  as  committed.  The  prisoner  should  be  dis- 
charged by  this  writ  of  habeas  cori)us,  because  he  was  not 
liable  to  answer  in  the  courts  of  California  for  the  part 
he  had  in  that  transaction. 

The  present  principle  may  then  be  stated  in  as  extreme 
a  form  as  this:  Whenever  it  is  necessary  for  the  en- 
forcement of  a  law  that  a  certain  thing  should  be  done 
by  an  officer  in  order  to  carry  it  into  execution,  that 
thing  may  be  done.  This  is  found  laid  down  at  the  time 
of  the  fugitive  slave  law  in  an  opinion  on  the  Extradi- 
tion of  Fugitives,  6  Opin.  466  (1854).  It  appeared  that 
on  the  2nd  of  June,  1851,  a  warrant  was  issued  from 
the  Commissioner  of  the  United  States  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  for  the  apprehension  of  a  fugitive  slave  under 
which  the  Marshal  had  arrested  the  negro.  Thereupon, 
a  rescue  being  threatened,  the  Commissioner  and  the 
Marshal  deemed  it  necessary  and  proper  to  call  to  their 
assistance  a  party  of  men,  police  and  militia,  as  a  guard. 
For  the  subsistence  of  this  guard  the  Marshal  provided. 
He  now  claims  allowance  for  their  compensation. 

In  a  learned  opinion  Cushing,  then  Attorney-General, 

upheld  the  legality  of  this  method  of  executing  the  law ; 

in  substance,  he  said :    A  Marshal  of  the  United  States, 

when  opposed  in  the  execution  of  his  duties  by  unlawful 

combinations,  has  authority  to  summon  the  entire  force 

of  his  precinct  as  a  posse  comitatus.    This  ancient  power 

f^xistB  today.    This  authority  comprehends  not  only  by- 
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standers  and  citizens  generally,  but  any  and  all  organ- 
ized armed  forces,  whether  militia  of  the  state  or  for(*es 
of  the  United  States.  If  the  object  of  resistance  to  the 
Marshal  be  to  obstruct  and  to  defeat  the  execution  of 
the  provision  of  an  act  of  Congress,  the  expenses  of  such 
posse  comitatus  are  properly  chargeable  to  the  United 
StatesJ^ 

§  90.     Ordinary  process. 

The  basis  of  all  administration  is  found  in  the  law 
itself.  If  the  law  is  absolute,  what  is  commanded  must 
be  d(me;  if  the  law  is  specific,  that  must  be  i)erformHl 
that  is  directed — to  the  extent  that  a  duty  is  ministerial, 
mechanical  execution  is  required.  This  is  not  a  ques- 
tion in  such  a  case  of  the  better  method;  that  method 
which  is  indicated  must  lie  followed.  This  is  by  means 
uncommon  that  the  law  should  be  explicit  even  to  the 
extent  of  prescribing  methods  of  administration.  Even 
administrative  statutes  arranging  a  wiiole  course  of 
admiiustratioii  are  sometimes  enacted.  An  example  of 
this  is  the  TTnitcMl  States  Cnstoms  Administrative  A<-l 
of  1890.  ■ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  law  may  not  be  absolute,  but 
conditionnl;  in  which  case  the  officer  must  decide  in 
what  way  the  law  is  to  be  enforced.  That  is,  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  a  duty  is  discretionary,  the  officer  has  the 

70  Coercion —Rex  v.  Pinney,  5  C.  &  P.  254;  Lamar  v.  Browne.  92 
U.  S.  194;  In  re  Neagle,  135  U.  S.  1;  Logan  v.  United  States,  144  U. 
S.  295;  In  re  Debs,  158  U.  S.  579;  Holmes  v.  Sheridan,  1  DUlon. 
351;  United  States  v.  Mullin,  71  Fed.  686;  Parham  v.  Justices,  9 
Ga.  341;  Highway  Cora'rs  v.  Ely,  54  Mich.  175;  Hogue  v.  Penn.  3 
Bush.  663;  McLaughlin  v.  Green.  50  Miss.  453:  Bryan  v.  Walker, 
64  N.  C.  141. 
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power  to  decide  upon  the  luetluMl  to  he  used  in  adminis- 
tration. Upon  the  whole,  this  is  the  more  usual.  The 
law  usually  leaves  the  method  of  execution  to  the  admin- 
istration. This  is  the  riji:ht  of  the  matter  in  theory, 
since  it  observes  the  separation  of  powers  in  leaving  to 
the  administration  its  proper  function.  It  is  expedient 
also,  since  it  gives  over  the  methods  of  administration 
to  those  that  understand  it.*^* 

§  91.    Arrest. 

These  cases  where  force  must  be  met  with  force  involve 
the  authority  of  peace  oflBcers  more  often  than  the  power 
of  higher  officer  of  the  administration.  These  public 
officers  are  at  all  times  confronted  with  the  necessity  to 
determine  on  the  instant  whether  they  will  use  force  or 
not  and  how  much  force  they  must  use.  Upon  these 
questions  of  the  law  governing  execution  there  is  much 
law;  and  upon  all  these  points  the  law  is  very  exacting 
of  the  officer.  He  must  not  use  force  at  all  unless  there 
is  breach  of  the  peace;  more  than  that,  if  he  must  use 
force  he  may  not  use  more  force  than  is  ab.solutely  neces- 
sary. 

For  example,  upon  the  question  of  the  authority  of  an 
officer  to  arrest  w  ithout  warrant  there  is  much  special 

71  Ordinary  Process.— Beckwith  v.  Phllby,  6  B.  &  C.  635;  Murray's 
Lessee  v.  Hoboken  L.  &  I.  Co.,  18  How.  272;  Lawton  v.  Steele,  152 
U.  S.  133;  The  Bollna,  1  Gall.  75;  Knot  v.  Gay,  1  Root  66;  Long  v. 
State,  12  Ga.  293;  Commissioners  v.  Reeves,  148  Ind.  472;  McMlllen  v. 
Anderson,  27  La.  Ann.  19;  Kellar  v.  Savage,  20  Me.  199;  Tellefsen  v. 
Fee.  168  Mass.  188;  Burroughs  v.  Eastman,  101  Mich.  426;  Nelson 
Lumber  Co.  v.  McKlnnon,  61  Minn.  222;  Ela  v.  Shepard,  32  N.  H. 
277;  McMahon  v.  Palmer,  102  N.  Y.  176;  State  v.  Wilson,  121  N.  C. 
454;  Cleveland  v.  Tripp,  13  R.  I.  64;  Musser  v.  Adair,  55  Oh.  St.  472; 
State  V.  Sponaugle,  45  W.  Va.  430. 
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law.  A  simple  case  in  point  is  Boyleston  v.  Kerr,  2  Daly, 
220  (1867) — an  action  for  false  imprisonment  against  a 
policeman.  The  testimony  was  to  the  effect  that  Boyl- 
ston  had  gone  into  the  cdfe  of  Kerr  and  had  ordered  a 
luncheon.  Boylston  was  given  a  check  for  forty  cents, 
the  amount  to  which  he  had  eaten;  but  at  the  counter 
he  substituted  a  check  for  fifteen  cents,  which  he  had 
obtained.  After  he  had  reached  the  street  Kerr  called 
out  for  a  policeman.  The  policeman  arrested  Boylston, 
which  is  the  imprisonment  complained  of. 

Daly,  the  presiding  Justice,  disposed  of  the  case  brief- 
ly :  As  the  arrest  was  made  without  a  warrant,  the  de- 
fendant, as  a  party  assisting  in  making  an  unlawful 
arrest,  was  liable  to  an  action  by  the  person  arrested. 
There  was  no  breach  of  the  peace  to  authorize  an  arrest 
without  a  warrant.  The  only  rule  in  the  matter  is  that 
the  police  officer  virtute  officii  may  arrest  a  person  for 
a  breach  of  the  peace  committed  in  his  presence.  The 
arrest  of  the  plaintiff  was  therefore  unlawful.  This  is 
a  strict,  but  a  necessary  rule  for  the  protection  of  the 
citizen. 

There  is  a  mitigation  of  this  strict  rule  in  favor  of 
the  public  officer — a  rule  of  administrative  law,  there- 
fore, in  the  strictest  sense  of  that  term.  That  is  well 
stated  in  Bockwitli  v.  Philby,  6  B.  &  C.  635  ( 1827 ) .  This 
was  an  action  for  assaulting,  beating,  handcuffing  and 
imprisoning  the  plaintiff;  and  keeping  and  detaining 
him,  IiandcnfTed  and  imprisoned,  for  forty-eight  hours 
upon  a  false  cliarge  that  he  had  been  apprefiended  in 
the  course  of  a  felony.  The  officer  pleaded  that  he  had 
reasonable  and  probable  cause  in  making  the  arrest. 

Ix)rd  Tenterden  said:  The  only  question  of  law  in 
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the  case  is  whether  a  constable  having  reasonable  cause 
to  suspect  that  a  person  has  committed  a  felony  may 
detain  such  a  person  until  he  can  be  brought  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace  to  have  his  conduct  investigated. 
There  is  this  distinction  between  a  private  individual 
and  a  constable :  In  order  to  justify  the  former  in  caus- 
ing the  imprisonment  of  a  person,  he  must  not  only 
make  out  a  reasonable  ground  of  suspicion,  but  he  must 
prove  that  a  felony  has  actually  been  committed ;  where- 
as a  constable  having  reasonable  ground  to  suspect  that 
a  felony  has  been  committed  is  authorized  to  detain 
the  party  suspected  until  inquiry  can  be  made  by  the 
proper  authorities. 

The  cases  are  all  in  accord  with  these  general  doc- 
trines. It  will  be  too  hard  for  the  officer  if  there  be  not 
some  mitigation  in  his  position.  So  harsh  a  rule  of  law 
had  to  give  way  somewhat  to  an  administrative  rule 
for  his  protection  based  upon  that  policy.  The  law  of 
the  land  which  protects  the  individual  is  in  logic  as 
much  violated  in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  In  a  similar 
way  from  a  similar  policy  officers  who  institute  prosecu- 
tion are  protected  even  if  it  prove  in  the  outcome  that 
the  party  prosecuted  was  innocent,  if  at  the  time  the 
officer  acted  upon  probable  cause.  And  upon  the  same 
basis,  whatever  acts  an  officer  does  in  reasonable  com- 
pliance with  process  fair  upon  its  face  may  be  justified 
by  him.  All  these  are  true  rules  of  administrative  law 
of  the  foreign  sort.  In  our  domestic  law  these  are  ex- 
ceptions.*^^ 

72  Arrest. — Beckwith  v.  Phllby,  6  B.  &  C.  635;  Howard  v.  Clarke, 
20  Q.  B.  D.  558;  Kurtz  v.  Moffitt,  115  U.  S.  487;  Knot  v.  Gay,  1  Root, 
66;  Long  v.  State,  12  Ga.  293;  Kindred  v.  Stltt,  51  111.  401;  Scircle 
V.  Neeves.  47  Ind.  289;   Leddy  v.  Grossman,  108  Mass.  237;    Bur- 
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to  summarv  ixm^er  of  the  adiiuiiiBtraMon  m  seen 
holiiijL  1  OalL  75  (1812)*  An  iuformatioii  of  seiasi 
IfllriJ  asjiniist  the  Bolina  aud  her  rargo  for  not  i 
|i;x  iHT  rai^n.     The  Collector  of  Customs  upon  I 

a  I  bad  flinn^ted  the  Surveyor  to  take  po»seBSJoii 
Irlinniior  Ms  forfeited;  which  he  accordingly  did,  a 
iiif*»riMatit)n  of  the  seizure  on  the  eveninjj  of  i 
ih\y   tn   I  lie  rhiiniant,   the  owner*     A  yariety 

ihIs  (vT  ili'jVTi,^r  wa^t  pri*sented,  Mo*ft  of  these  i 
[oiiM  ri^hitnl  tn  the  course  of  proceedings  follow 
|1m-  CoIUmIih  :  iihUhI,  the  validity  *>f  the  prineii 

lie  was  iidniitted. 

ir  <i|Hiii<ni  WMS  liA  M\\  Justicc  Stosy  :    It  is  furtl 

'Uih'f]  that  t^he  Collertor  had  no  auttinrity  to  ma 
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Lawton  v.  Steele,  152  U.  S.  133  (1894).  This  case  in- 
volved the  constitutionality  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  York  which  forbade  the  taking  of 
fish  in  Lake  Ontario  by  any  device  other  than  a  hook 
and  line;  providing  that  any  net  or  i}ound  maintained 
or  found  within  tliose  waters  should  be  held  a  public 
nuisance;  directing  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  each 
and  every  game  constable  to  seize  and  forthwith  destroy 
the  same;  enacting  that  no  action  of  damages  should 
lie  or  be  maintained  for  or  on  account  of  any  sucrh  seizure 
or  destruction.  The  facts  in  this  case  were  undisputed. 
Ortain  nets  had  been  set  by  the  plaintiff,  a  fisherman, 
within  the  prohibited  waters,  which  had  hi'on  destroyed 
by  the  defendant,  a  fish  warden. 

Mr.  Justice  Brown  delivered  the  opinion,  which  fol- 
lows: The  extent  and  limits  of  what  is  known  as  the 
police  power  has  been  a  fruitful  subject  of  discussion  in 
the  Appellate  Court  of  every  state  in  the  Union.  It  is 
universally  conceded  to  justify  the  destruction  or  abate- 
ment by  summary  proceedings  of  what  may  be  regarded 
as  a  public  nuisance.  It  is  not  easy  to  draw  the  line 
between  the  cases  where  the  property  illegally  used  may 
be  destroyed  summarily,  and  where  judicial  proceedings 
are  necessary  for  its  condemnation.  If  the  property  were 
of  great  value,  as  for  instance,  if  it  were  a  vessel  employed 
for  smuggling,  it  would  be  putting  a  dangerous  power 
in  the  hands  of  a  customs  officer  to  permit  him  to  sell  or 
desti^oy  it  as  a  public  nuisance,  and  the  owner  would 
have  good  cause  to  complain  of  such  act  as  depriving 
him  of  his  property  without  due  process  of  law.  But 
where  the  property  is  of  trifling  value  and  its  destruction 
is  necessary  to  effect  the  object  of  a  certain  statute,  we 
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think  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  order 
its  summary  abatement.  The  value  of  the  nets  in  ques- 
tion was  but  |15  apiece.  Upon  the  whole,  we  agree  in 
holding  this  act  constitutional/^ 

§  93.    Demand. 

These  cases  give  a  large  conception  of  what  due  pro- 
cess of  law  is,  and  what  is  not  due  process  of  law.  Much 
force  may  be  used  in  administration  and  yet  all  that  is 
done  be  due  process.  So  that  whether  it  is  due  process 
or  not  depends,  it  would  seem,  in  a  practical  case,  upon 
what  has  been  tlie  practice  in  government.  Proprieties 
and  improprieties  in  <::()vernment  are  for  the  most  part 
matters  of  usages  and  conventions. 

The  leading  case  on  this  whole  question  is  Murray's 
Lessee  v.  Hoboken  Company,  18  How.  272  (1855).  The 
lands  in  question  in  this  case  had  first  been  levied  upon 
by  virtue  of  what  is  denominated  a  distress  warrant  is- 
sued by  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  upon  his  own  mo- 
tion. The  Collector  was  in  default  to  the  Government 
in  this  case  and  his  lands  had  been  levied  upon  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  act  of  Congress,  which  authorizefl 
this  warrant.  The  question  certified  was  whether  the 
effect  of  the  proceeding  authorized  by  the  act  in  question 
was  to  deprive  the  party  against  whom  the  warrant  is- 
sued from  the  Tieasury  Department  of  his  liberty  and 
property  without  due  process  of  law. 

73  Seizure.— Lawton  v.  Steele,  152  U.  S.  133;  The  Bolina,  1  Gall. 
75;  People  v.  Simon,  176  111.  171;  Colon  v.  Lisk.  153  N.  Y.  196;^ 
Kellar  v.  Savage,  20  M.  E.  199;  Osborn  v.  Charlevoix  Cir.  Judge.  114 
Mich.  665;  Hines  v.  Chambers,  29  Minn.  7;  Tellefsen  v.  Fee,  168  Mass. 
188;  Ela  v.  Shepard,  32  N.  H.  277;  Ex  parte  Keeler.  45  S.  C.  544: 
Martin  v.  Snowden,  18  Grat.  142;  State  v.  Sponaugle.  45  W.  Va.  430. 
Houston  V.  State.  98  Wis.  486. 
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The  court,  by  Mr.  Justice  Curtis,  held  that  the  law 
was  constitutional :  It  is  due  process  of  law.  It  was  a 
settled  usage  and  order  of  proceedings  of  the  common 
statutory  law  of  England  that  summary  process  should 
be  used  for  the  recovery  of  debts  to  the  crown,  especially 
those  due  from  receivers  of  revenue.  The  power  to  col- 
lect and  disburse  revenue  and  to  make  all  laws  which 
will  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  that  power 
into  effect  includes  all  known  appropriate  means  of 
effectually  collecting  and  disbursing  that  revenue  unless 
some  such  means  should  be  forbidden  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  recovery  of  public  duties  by  this  summary 
process  of  distress  issued  by  some  public  officer  author- 
ized by  the  law  is  an  instance  of  redress  of  a  particular 
kind  of  public  wrong  by  a  special  process.  The  action  of 
the  executive  power  upon  matters  committed  to  its  de- 
termination by  constitutional  law  is  conclusive. 

This  point  is  wortli  repetition — Weimer  v.  Bunbury, 
30  Mich.  201  (1874),  is  a  like  case.  A  City  Treasurer 
was  in  default  to  a  County  Treasurer  for  taxes  given  over 
to  him  to  collect  for  the  county.  Thereupon  the  County 
Treasurer,  under  a  statute,  issueil  a  warrant  directed  to 
the  Sheriff  to  levy  upon  all  properties  of  the  City  Treas- 
urer. The  Sheriff  seized,  advertised  and  sold  certain 
property  as  directed  in  the  statute.  This  was  the  tres- 
pass charged  in  the  declaration. 

The  opinion  was  by  Mr.  Justice  Coolky  ;  it  is  one  of 
the  best  discussions  upon  the  law  governing  adminis- 
tration that  there  is  in  our  books:  It  is  claimed  that 
such  summary  process  as  gives  the  party  whose  prop- 
erty is  seized  no  opportunity  to  contest  the  claim  set  up 
against  him  cannot  be  due  process  of  law.     There  is 
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nothing  in  these  words,  however,  that  necessarily  im- 
plies that  due  process  of  law  must  be  judicial  process. 
Much  of  the  process  by  means  of  which  government  is 
carried  on  and  the  order  of  society  is  maintained  is 
purely  executive  or  administrative.  Deprivations  of 
liberty  or  property  must  often  take  place  through  the 
action  of  ministerial  or  executive  officers  or  functiona- 
ries where  it  would  never  be  supposed  that  the  common 
law  would  afford  a  redress.  While  a  day  in  court  is  a 
matter  of  right  in  judicial  proceedings,  in  administrative 
proceedings  it  is  otherwises,  since  they  rest  upon  differ- 
ent principles.  Summary  process  to  enforce  payment 
by  delinquent  or  defaulting  tax  collector  was  usual  and 
known  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  our  Constitution ; 
it  was,  therefore,  due  process  of  law.^^ 

§  94.    Distraint. 

These  summary  powers  in  administration  are  most 
obvious  ill  matters  alfecting  the  collection  of  taxes  from 
t^ix  i)ay(»rs.  St;ite  National  Hank  v.  Morrison,  1  McCrary, 
204  (1874),  is  oih*  case  fnnn  tli(*  mass  of  oases  upon  that 
subject.  This  was  an  action  brought  against  a  Deputy 
Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  to  recover  the  amount 
s(*izcd  by  him  in  satisfaction  of  the  tax  upon  the  earn- 
iuiis  of  tlie  bauk.  The  hank,  it  appeared,  had  refused  to 
mak(»  any  return  of  its  conrlition.  But  a  tax  had  boon 
assesse<l  against  it.  Thcrcuinm,  a  warrant  was  issued 
by  the  Collector  to  the  l)ci)ul\'  Collector  commanding 

f*  Demand. — Murray's  Lessee  v.  Hoboken  L.  &  I.  Co.,  18  How.  272; 
Springer  v.  United  States,  102  U.  S.  594;  Baltimore  v.  Hopkins  Ho> 
pital,  56  Md.  46:  Nelson  Lumber  Co.  v.  McKinnon.  61  Minn.  222. 
Weimer  v.  Bunbury.  30  Mich.  201;  Wilson  v.  Salem,  24  Ore.  r)09 
Musser  v.  Adair.  55  Oh.  St.  472;  State  v.  AUlson,  8  Heisk.  3. 
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him  to  distrain  upon  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the 
bank.  This  was  done.  The  bank  now  brings  suit  ui>ou 
the  basis  that  all  that  has  been  done  was  illegal  and  void. 

Nelson^  the  District  Judge,  held  the  officer  entitle<l 
to  judgment :  The  act  of  Congress  imposed  the  tax  upon 
the  income  of  the  bank.  These  taxes  the  bank  refused 
to  pay  after  due  notice  and  demand,  and  the  Collector 
very  properly  under  authority  vested  in  him  by  the  act 
of  Congress  proceeded  to  distrain  for  the  same.  The 
proceedings  for  the  levy  of  public  revenue,  indeed,  al- 
most universally  are  conducted  without  judicial  forms. 
Where  such  action  is  not  required,  the  proceedings  are 
regarded  as  purely  administrative,  and  any  hearing  al- 
lowed parties  in  their  process  is  but  as  a  means  of  en- 
lightening the  Revenue  Officers  upon  the  facts  which 
should  govern  their  action.  This  has  been  so  from 
time  immemorial ;  and  it  has  n(^vor  been  supposed  that 
the  tax  payer  had  a  constitutional  right  to  resist  th.e  tax 
because  he  never  had  a  judgment  against  him  on  a  judi- 
cial hearing  to  fix  the  amount. 

A  case  that  is  always  prominent  in  any  discussion  of 
th(^e  problems  is  ile^fillen  v.  Andersoii,  95  U.  S.  37 
(1877).  The  defendant,  a  tax  collector  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  seized  property  of  the  plaintiff  and  was  about 
to  sell  it  for  the  payment  of  a  license  tax  for  which  the 
plaintiff  was  liable;  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  IjOu- 
isiana  the  plaintiff  brought  an  action  of  trespass  on  ac- 
count of  the  sale.  The  defendant  pleaded  that  the  seizure 
was  for  taxes  due,  and  that  his  duty  as  collector  required 
him  to  make  it.  On  full  hearing  the  state  courts  sus- 
tained his  defense.  This  was  a  writ  of  error  upon  the 
ground  that  his  proceedings  did  not  give  due  process  of 
law. 
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'fust lie  Miller  on  that  point  said:  Looking  al 
iLoiiisiaiiii   statute  here  assjiileii  we  focfl  bound   U 

hat  if  it  is  void  upon  the  ground  asBumed^  the  reve 

aws  of  nearly  all  of  tlie  states  are  void  for  the  sanK 
in.    The  luode  of  assessing  taxes  by  alJ  governmenti 

Mossarily  siimmarj%  that  it  may  be  speedy  an^ 
|l  oiil.    i\y  Kummary  is  not  meant  arbitrarj  or  illegal 

H^<iual.     If  uitist  under  our  const  if  ution  be  lawfully 

ilnt    that   dtK."^  not  mean,   nor  doen  the   pliras*. 

|l>rnr(»Ks;  of  law  mean,  liy  a  judieial  proceeding.    The 

in  from  wliou^  we  inherit  the  phrase  due  process  ol 
Ihas  never  relied  upon  the  courts  of  justice  for  the 
lotion  of  her  taxes.  We  need  not  go  here  into  the 
|itnr(^  nf  thnt  (onstitotional  provision*  because  in 

i(  w  that  can  lie  taken  of  it  the  statute  here  does  not 
Iti-  it,  aw  it  [rives  an  npportuDTty  to  be  heard."^^ 
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§  96.    Introduction. 

As  has  been  remarked,  the  whole  of  administration  is 
governed  to  a  greater  or  a  lesser  extent  by  fixed  rules. 
These  rules  are  made  by  the  executive  itself  in  the  course* 
of  administration  to  facilitate  the  enforcement  of  the 
law.  In  part  these  rules  are  written,  then  they  are 
called  regulations;  in  part  they  are  unwritten,  then  they 
are  called  usages.  The  general  result  is  a  definiteness 
in  usual  administration.  The  situation  that  is  found  is 
this:  When  the  law  is  put  upon  the  statute  book  it  isjv^ 
not  specific  enough  for  administration.  It  requires  fur- 
ther elucidation.  This  is  the  office  of  the  legislation  v 
which  is  done  by  the  administration.  That  is,  the  ad- 
ministration first  of  all  puts  the  law  in  shape  for  con- 
venient administration.  The  force  of  these  regulations 
that  thus  accompany  the  statute  is  the  legal  problenL 
The  general  conception  is  that  these  regulations  have  . 
the  force  which  any  governmental  action  has.  This  is 
usually  summed  up  in  the  ordinary  decision  by  the  state- 
ment that  these  regulations  have  the  force  of  law. 
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The  position  of  such  rejijiihitions  is  seen  in  a  hmg  series 
of  decisions.  An  early  case  that  settled  the  matter  is 
•  the  United  States  v.  Eliason,  16  Pet.  291  (1842).  This 
was  assumpsit  against  Eliason  for  a  balance  against  him 
on  the  books  of  the  government  brought  by  the  United 
States.  An  agreed  case  was  made  up  from  which  it  ap- 
peared that  the  point  in  issue  was  the  force  that  should 
be  attached  to  certain  army  regulations  under  which  the 
defendant  had  acted. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  was  by  Mr.  Justice  Daniel: 
The  power  of  the  executive  to  establish  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  army  is  undoubted.  The 
Secretary  of  War  is  the  regular  constitutional  organ 
of  the  President  to  promulgate  such  rule.  Such  regula- 
tion cannot  be  questioned  or  defined  because  they  may 
be  thought  unwise  or  mistiiken.  The  right  of  so  con- 
sidering and  treating  the  authority  of  the  executive, 
vested,  as  it  is,  witli  the  command  of  the  military  and 
naval  forces,  would  he  a  ccmiplete  disorganization  of 
both  tlu^  army  and  the  navy.  A  regulation  has  the  force 
of  law  within  the  spju^re  of  its  legal  operation. 

The  regulations  upon  (»xaminati(m  of  the  situation 
will  he  found  to  he  as  multifarious  as  the  statutes 
upon  which  th(\v  depend.  These  regulations  represent 
the  exercise  of  a  very  considerable  power  on  the  part  of 
public  officers  in  their  relation  with  the  public.  And 
they  serve  a  purpose  in  the  administration  not  common- 
ly a])preciate(l.  TluTe  are  innumerable  instances  of  these 
regulations.  The  regulations,  directions,  circulars,  in- 
structions, forms,  promulgated  by  the  executive  depart- 
ment confront  the  citizen  in  all  his  dealings  with  the 
government.  So  far  as  these  are  all  put  forth  in  du<* 
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course  of  administration  the  citizen  must  conform  to 
them.    This  is  the  chief  office,  indeed,  of  the  regulation  ^ 
to  reduce  administration  to  a  regular  system  for  the 
ordinary  case  that  arises  in  administration. 

§^97.     Written  rules. 

That  is  the  general  doctrine,  then,  that  the  regulations 
of  the  executive  department  under  certain  circumstances 
are  enforced  as  law.  The  next  point  in  the  discussion 
must  be  the  determination  of  these  circumstances.  The 
case  of  In  re  Smith,  23  Ct.  of  CI.  455  (1888),  is  encyclo- 
]>a(Mlic  in  it*;  treatment  of  this  question.  The  only  for- 
mal issn(^  in  that  case  was  whether  the  Sc»cretary  should 
order  the  stojipagc*  of  the  i)ay  of  a  paymaster  for 
a  payment  made  by  him  in  good  faith  without  other 
authority  for  his  protection  than  the  army  regulation. 
This  involved  an  inquiry  into  the  position  of  such  regula- 
tion before  the  law. 

Upon  this  point  Mr.  Justice  Nott  said:  Congress  has 
the  power  to  make  rules  for  the  government  of  the  mili- 
tary forces.  Congress  has,  however,  from  an  early  day 
])roceeded  upon  the  theory  that  the  power  might  be  dele- 
gated to  the  President.  It  is  well  settled  that  with  or 
without  action  of  Congress  regulations  hav^  the  force 
of  law  when  founded  upon,  first,  the  President's  consti- 
tutional powers  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army,  or 
second,  the  administration  of  statutes  by  the  President 
which  have  been  enacted  by  Congress  in  reference  to  the 
military  forces.  All  of  these  regulations  have  the  same 
validity.*^® 

7«  Written  Riles.— United  States  v.  Eliason,  16  Pet.  291;  United 
States  V.  Symonds,  120  U.  S.  46;  Maddux  v.  United  States,  20  Ct. 
of  CI.  193;  In  re  Smith,  23  Ct.  of  CI.  455;  United  States  v.  Ormsbee, 
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tory,  since,  without  it,  the  power  to  prescribe  such  regu- 
lations is  an  incident  of  the  general  duties  of  the  Secre- 
tary. In  statutes  incidents  are  always  supplied  by  in- 
tendments. The  payment  of  claims  against  the  United 
States  is  a  part  of  the  business  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  is,  therefore,  a  proper  subject  for  regulations. 
The  Secretary  has,  by  a  regulation — which  has  been 
quoted  in  the  argument  in  this  case,  and  has  the  force  of 
law — provided  that,  in  cases  certified  for  payment  to  the 
Treasury  Department  by  any  commission  created  by  Con- 
gress, the  persons  certified  by  said  Court  or  Commission 
as  the  attorneys  of  record  shall  be  regarded  as  such  by 
this  Department,  and  be  entitled  to  receive  the  drafts 
in  such  cases.  A  subsequent  regulation  declares  that: 
The  ai'counting  of  officers  will  decide  what  persons  as  at- 
torneys or  claimants  are  entitled  to  receive  drafts  under 
the  rules  of  the  Department.  These  regulations  grow 
out  of  the  mode  of  paying  claims  against  the  United 
States.  The  usage  is,  as  to  claims  certified  for  payment 
by  the  First  Comptroller,  that.he  inserts  in  the  Treasury 
warrant  authorizing  payment  a  direction  to  the  Treas- 
urer to  deliver  to  the  proper  claimant,  or  his  attorney 
specified,  the  Treasury  draft  issued  to  make  payment. 
Thus,  the  question  is  now  to  be  decided  by  the  First 
Comptroller:  to  whom  shall  the  Treasurer  deliver  the 
draft  in  this  case?  And  it  is  clear  that,  if  the  general 
usage  based  on  the  regulations  mentioned  is  to  prevail, 
the  draft  must  be  delivered  to  the  attorneys  of  record — 
C.  T.  and  T.  H.  Russell. 

This  last  case  is  no  mere  assertion  by  the  Executive 
Department ;  the  latest  decision  by  the  Judicial  Depart- 
ment is  to  the  same  effect — Boske  v.  Comingore,  177  U. 
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S.  459  (1900).  A  collector  (»f  Internal  Revenue  was  ad- 
judged by  a  Court  in  Kentucky  to  be  in  contempt  becauwe 
he  refused  while  giving  his  deposition  in  a  suit  pendini;; 
in  a  state  court,  to  file  copies  of  certain  reports  made 
by  distillers,  which  reports  were  in  his  custody  as  a 
subordinate  officer  in  the  Treasury  Department.  He 
based  his  refusal  upon  a  regulation  of  that  department 
which  provided  that  no  subordinate  had  any  right  to 
permit  the  use  of  papers  in  his  custody  for  any  purpose 
outside  of  the  collection  of  revenue.  The  collector,  im- 
prisoned for  this  refusal,  petitioned  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  upon  the  ground  that  his  detention  was  in  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  Unit^  States. 

The  feileral  court  discliarge<l  the  petitioner.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Harlan  explaine<l :  Congress  may  use  any  means  ap- 
piMiring  to  it  most  eligible  and  appropriate  which  are 
adapted  to  the  end  to  Ik*  accomplished.  Can  it  be  said 
tliat  to  invest  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with  authori- 
ty to  prescribe  regulations  not  inconsistent  with  law  for 
the  conduct  of  tlie  business  of  his  Department  was  not  a 
means  appropriate  and  plainly  adapted  to  the  successful 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  that  Department?  Man- 
ifestly not.  This  brings  us  to  the  question,  whether  it 
was  inconsistent  with  law  for  the  Secretary  to  adopt  this 
regulation  in  this  case.  The  Secretary  deemed  the  regu- 
lation a  wise  and  proper  one,  and  we  cannot  perceive* 
that  his  action  went  beyond  his  authority.  In  determin- 
ing whether  the  regulations  adopted  by  him  are  con- 
sistent with  law,  we  must  apply  the  rule  of  decision 
which  controls  when  an  act  of  Congress  is  assailed  as 
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not  being  within  the  powers  conferred  upon  it  by  the 
Constitution;  that  is  to  say,  a  regulation  should  not  be 
disregarded  or  annulled  unless  in  the  judgment  of  the 
court  it  is  plainly  and  palpably  inconsistent  with  law. 
Those  who  insist  that  such  a  regulation  is  invalid  must 
make  its  invalidity  so  manifest  that  the  court  has  no 
choice  except  to  hold  that  the  Secretary  has  exceeded  his 
authority  and  employed  means  that  are  not  at  all  appro- 
priate to  the  end  specified  in  the  Act  of  Congress. 

This  regulation,  it  thus  appears,  is  not  legislation ;  it  is 
administration.  The  authority  for  all  regulation  is  to 
be  found  in  the  executive  department  it^lf.  This  is  the 
part  of  the  function  of  the  administration  to  prescribe 
methods  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  This  is  an  in- 
herent power,  then,  the  employment  of  a  method  inci- 
dental to  due  administration.  Statutes  are  by  necessity 
couched  in  general  terms,  but  these  general  terms  carrv 
with  them  by  necessity  all  powers  requisite  to  accom- 
plish their  object.  This  is  so  whether  the  law  that  goes 
before  indicates  that  regulation  is  to  follow  after  or 
whether  the  law  is  silent  as  to  regulation.  Often  a  body 
of  regulations  is  framed  by  the  head  of  an  executive  \/ 
department  upon  no  other  basis  than  that  the  matter 
was  given  over  to  be  administered  under  his  direction. 
All  of  these  regulations,  if  they  are  no  more  than  admin- 
istration, have  the  force  of  law.*^^ 

77  Scope.— United  States  v.  Eliason,  16  Pet.  291;  Kurtz  v.  Moffitt. 
115  U.  S.  503;  Real  Estate  Sav.  Bank  v.  United  States.  16  Ct.  of  CI. 
336;  In  re  Smith,  23  Ct.  of  CI.  455;  United  States  v.  Badeau,  31  Fed. 
697;  United  States  v.  Ormsbee,  74  Fed.  209;  Wilkins  v.  United  States. 
96  Fed.  840;  United  States  v.  Dastervignes,  118  Fed.  199;  Monette  v. 
Cratt.  7  Minn.  247:  Peters  v.  United  States.  2  Okl.  123. 
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the  Collector  was  in  excess  of  the  power  of  the  Secretary. 
The  statute  plainly  includes  animals  of  all  classes.  The 
regulation  seeks  to  confine  its  operation  to  animals  of 
superior  stock.  This  is  manifestly  an  attempt  to  put 
into  the  body  of  the  statute  a  limitation  which  Congress 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  prescribe.  Congress  was 
willing  to  admit  duty  free  all  animals  specially  imported 
for  breeding  purposes ;  the  Secretary  thought  this  priv- 
ilege should  be  confined  to  such  animals  as  were  adapted 
to  the  improvements  of  breeds  already  in  the  United 
States.  In  our  opinion  the  object  of  the  Seceretary 
could  only  be  accomplished  by  an  amendment  of  the 
law.     That  is  not  the  oflBce  of  a  Treasury  regulation. 

The  other  is  Merritt  v.  Welsh,  104  U.  S.  694  (1881). 
This  was  an  action  brought  to  recover  duties  alleged  to 
have  been  illegally  exacted  by  the  Collector  of  the  Port 
of  New^  York.  On  certiiin  sugars  imported  by  them  the 
•defendant,  under  general  instructions  from  the  Treasury 
Department,  rated  tlioui  at  a  higher  grade  than  their 
standard  in  color,  according  to  a  chemical  test  applied 
under  Treasury  instructions.  The  is.sue  was  as  to  the 
validity  of  this  regulation. 

Mr.  Justice  Bradlf.y  said :  The  test  described  by  the 
statute  is  Dutch  standard  in  color.  The  first  question 
that  naturally  arises  is,  if  Congress  desires  the  applica- 
tion of  the  chemical  test  in  order  to  determine  the  sac- 
charine strength  of  the  sugar,  why  does  not  Congress 
say  so?  There  are  two  very  distinct  modes  of  distin^ 
guishing  sugar.  One  is  determined  by  the  color  stand- 
ard, the  other  by  a  chemical  standard.  Which  of  these 
did  Congress  adopt?  We  think,  clearly,  the  former.  If 
it  be  found  by  experience  that  the  standard  of  the  stat* 
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ute  is  a  fallacious  one,  can  the  executive  department  sup- 
ply the  defects  of  legislation  ?  Congress  alone  has  the 
authority  to  levy  duties.  Its  will  alone  is  to  be  sought. 
These  decisions  commend  themselves,  although  the 
question  was  close  enough  in  each  case  to  justify  litig  - 
tion  of  it  The  same  fundamental  principle  is  involved 
in  each  of  them,  that  the  sole  external  limitation  upon 
the  regulation  is  the  law  itself.  It  is  the  statute  that 
gives  the  warrant  for  administration,  so  at  that  point 
where  the  legislation  stops,  the  administration  must  stop 
also,  for  when  the  authority  ceases,  the  exercise  of  it 
must  cease.  When  a  regulation  is  found  with  no  posi- 
tive law  in  support  of  it  the  regulation  is  thus  held  void ; 
how  much  more  will  the  regulation  be  held  void  when  it 
is  found  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  positive  law.  That 
the  law  is  the  limitation  upon  the  regulation  is  in  that 
case  most  evident."® 

§  100.    Unwritten  rules. 

To  note  an  analogy,  it  may  be  said  tliat  the  adminis- 
tration has  statutes  law  of  its  own — its  regulations — and 
that  the  administration  has  as  well  common  law  of  its 
own — its  customs.  It  is  the  obvious  fact  that  the  rules 
governing  administration  are  both  written  and  unwrit- 
ten ;  and  so  long  as  administration  proceeds  by  common 
nmsent  in  subjection  with  a  body  of  rules,  it  makes  no 
difference  how  many  of  those  rules  are  written  and  how 
many  of  them  are  unwritten.     It  is  more  plain  to  df^ 

T8  Extent.— Merritt  v.  Welsh,  104  U.  S.  694;  Morrill  v.  Jones,  lOG 
U.  S.  466;  Boske  v.  Comingore,  177  U.  S.  459;  Landram  v.  United 
States,  16  Ct.  of  CI.  74;  Maddux  v.  United  States,  20  Ct  of  CI.  19S; 
In  re  Smithy  60  Fed.  599;  United  States  v.  Goodsell,  84  Fed.  155; 
Matter  of  Spangler,  11  Mich.  298;  State  v.  Davis,  69  N.  H.  350. 
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duce  written  rules  than  to  induce  unwritten  rules.  But 
the  various  acts  in  administration  require  for  their  va- 
lidity an  establishment  of  the  unwritten  usage  of  the  de- 
partments in  conformity  with  which  they  have  been  done. 

The  leading  case  is  without  doubt  United  States  v, 
Macdaniel,  7  Peters,  1  (1833).  This  was  an  action 
brought  by  the  government  to  recover  a  balance  charged 
against  an  officer  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury.  In  de- 
f<mse  the  defendant  pleaded  as  set-off  a  claim  for  serv- 
ices rendered  to  the  government  by  orders  of  the  heads 
of  departments.  There  was  an  act  of  Congress  provid- 
ing for  the  same;  and  therefore  the  Auditor  of  the  Treas- 
ury would  not  allow  it.  The  claim  arose  under  the  cus- 
t/)m  as  to  a  per  cent  upon  appraisements. 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Daniel  is  worth  extend- 
ed quotation :  The  limitation  is  suggested  on  the  pow- 
er of  the  (*ourt  that  a  claim  which  re(iuires  legislative 
sanction  is  not  a  proper  offset,  either  before  the  treas- 
ury officers  or  the  court.  But  there  may  be  cases  in 
which,  the  servicers  having  been  rendered,  a  compensii- 
tion  may  be  made  within  the  discretion  of  the  head  of 
the  department;  and  in  such  cases  the  court  and  jury 
will  do,  not  what  the  auditor  was  authorized  to  do, 
but  what  the  head  of  the  department  should  have  dono 
in  sanctioning  an  equitable  allowance.  A  practical 
knowledge  af  the  actions  of  any  one  of  the  great  depart- 
ments of  the  government  must  convince  every  person 
that  the  head  of  a  department  in  the  distribution  of  its 
duties  and  responsibilities  is  often  compelled  to  exer- 
cise his  discretion.  He  is  limited  in  the  exercise  of  his 
powers  by  the  law,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  most 
show  a  statutory  provision  for  everything  he  does.     No 
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Lauuence,  the  Comptroller,  supported  this:  It  is 
now  well  understood  that  there  is  a  system  of  national 
executive  common  law,  which,  like  the  judicial  common 
law  of  England,  and  of  most  of  our  States,  adapts  itself 
to  conditions  and  circumstances,  and  is  in  constant  pro- 
cess of  development  and  growth.  And  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  executive  national  common  law  is  frequently 
different  from  the  system  of  common  law  which  prevails 
in  courts  even  on  similar  questions.  The  difference 
rests  on  conditions  and  circumstances  which  fully  jus- 
tify it.  In  other  words  the  rules  of  law  applicable  to 
private  persons  are  not  necessarily  adapted  to  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  performance  of  its  obligations,  and  in 
its  relations  to  private  persons.  Hence,  the  question- 
now  to  be  decided  must  be  determined  on  principles  of 
national  executive  common  law.  This,  like  all  common 
law,  rests  on  reason.  Law  is  the  perfection  of  reason. 
The  purpose  of  all  common  law  is  to  secure  justice.  The 
realxjuestion,  then,  is,  what  does  justice  require?  What 
does  reason  sanction?  Reason  furnishes  the  founda- 
tions of  justice ;  and  this  is  common  law.  The  right  of 
the  government  so  to  retain  bonds  is  settled  by  long 
usage.  The  universal  practice  is,  and  always  has  been, 
for  the  Treasury  Department  to  retain  for  the  lawful 
purpose  of  paying  the  rightful  owner  all  registered  bonds 
presented  for  payment  or  transfer  by  a  party  having  no 
right  to  either.  And  this  is  now,  as  it  has  generally 
been,  the  usage  as  to  coupon  bonds.  This  usage  is 
founded  on  duty,  policy,  and  justice. 

The  whole  doctrine  as  to  the  force  of  usage  is  con- 
tained in  those  two  opinions.     In  order  to  apply  such  a 
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custom  in  any  particular  case  it  must  be  certain  and  de- 
fined. It  must  have  the  shape  of  law,  a  general  rule 
recognized  by  common  consent  The  usage  of  a  depart- 
ment consists  of  these  rules  under  which  action  is  done, 
upon  which  action  is  based,  and  by  which  action  is  jui^ 
tified.  Such  a  usage  is  of  the  same  force  as  law,  as  much 
as  a  regulation  is  of  the  same  force  as  law.  Indeed,  it 
must  be  obvious  that  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  an  ad- 
ministration involves  a  customary  law  of  the  service.''* 

5101.    Validity. 

A  common  case  for  the  enforcement  of  this  unwritten 
law  is  seen  when  the  construction  given  to  a  statute  by 
the  administration  is  brought  in  question.  The  leading 
case  is  Edwards'  Lessee  v.  Darby,  12  Wheaton  206 
(1827).  Under  the  North  Carolina  Act  of  1782  for  the 
relief  of  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  Continental  line,  the 
coinmissioners  determined  that  the  French  Lick  was 
within  the  n^servatious  of  the  statute  as  public  property. 
The  litigation  in  this  case  at  last  turned  upon  the  con- 
struction of  tlie  statute  made  by  these  commissioners. 
The  statute  was  ambiguous,  to  be  sure;  but  the  propriety 
of  the  construction  as  an  original  question  was  doubtful 
also. 

Mr.  Justice  Tuumble  said:  In  the  construction  of 
ti  donl)tful   and  ambiguous  law,  the  contemporaneous 

.  7 »  Unwritten  Riles. — United  States  v.  Macdaniel,  7  Pet.  1;  Five 
Per  Cent  Cases,  110  U.  S.  486;  Symonds  v.  United  States,  21  Ct.  of 
CI.  148;  Wilson  v.  United  States.  26  Ct.  of  CI.  187;  Holbrook  v. 
Wightman,  31  Minn.  168;  Hilburn  v.  St.  Paul.  etc..  R.  R..  23  Moir. 
245;  Hewitt  v.  Schultz,  7  N.  D.  611;  Lockwood  v.  Bank,  9  R.  I.  3iiS. 
Keane  v.  Brygger.  3  Wash.  338. 
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coostructiou  of  those  who  are  called  upon  to  act  under 
the  law,  are  bound  to  carry  its  provisions  into  effect,  is 
entitled  to  very  great  respect.  The  law  was  not  only 
thus  construed  by  commissioners,  but  that  construction 
seems  to  have  received  the  sanction  of  the  legislature. 
It  was  a  public  act  done  by  a  public  authorized  agent  of 
the  government,  and  afterwards  recognized  by  the  gov- 
ernment itself.  None  but  the  government  itself  ought^ 
therefore,  to  be  permitted  to  call  it  in  question. 

This  paragi'aph  has  been  quoted  with  approval  in  i-e- 
peated  decisions.  One  of  these  from  the  many  is  United 
States  V.  Uill,  120  U.  S.  169  (1887) .  It  is  the  custom  in 
the  United  States  courts  to  charge  $3  as  fees  in  naturali- 
zation proceeding's.  The  clerk  of  the  courts  never  in- 
cluded th()s<'  fees  in  his  returns.  The  judges  passed 
upon  his  returns  without  requiring  liim  to  include  these 
fees.  It  was  true  tiiat  statute  reciuired  a  return  to  be 
made  of  all  otlice  fees,  but  the  construction  of  the  statute 
by  those  concerneil  in  its  enforcement  had  never  regard- 
ed such  returns  to  be  made  as  within  the  contemplation 
of  those  statutes. 

Mr.  Justice  Blatchpokd  said :  This  practice  has  had 
the  approval  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Until  this  suit  was  brought  it  had  never  been  called  in 
question  by  any  accounting  officer  of  the  government,  nor 
has  Congress  seen  fit  to  put  a  stop  to  it  by  legislation. 
This  construction  of  the  statute  in  practice,  concurred 
in  by  all  the  departments  of  the  government  and  con- 
tinued for  so  many  years,  must  l)e  regarded  as  absolutely 
conclusive  in  its  effect.     If  a  change  of  the  practice 
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Hmith  HatHeld  et  al.  for  certification  of  additional 
homestead  rights  involving  the  question  as  to  the  right 
of  those  who  rendered  service  in  what  were  termed  Mis- 
souri Home  Guards  to  the  benefits  of  the  provisions  of 
sections  2304  and  2306  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States.  This  question  had  repeatedly  been  be- 
fore the  department,  and  the  decisions  have  uniformly 
betMi  to  the  effe(*t  that  those  wlio  were  members  of  the 
Missouri  Home  Guards  were  not  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fits of  the  statutes  above  cited. 

Secretary  Smith  ruled :  The  legal  principle  involved 
seems  so  well  settled  by  numerous  decisions  of  the  De- 
partment that  I  am  not  now  called  upon  to  determine  its 
correctness.  Thus,  for  a  number  of  years,  the  rulings 
of  the  Department  have  uniformly  been  to  the  effect 
above  indicated,  and  the  principle  has  become  so  well 
established  as  to  bring  it  within  the  rule  of  stare  decisis, 
and  as  so  settling  a  point  bj  decision  that  it  forms  a 
I)recedent  not  to  be  departed  from.  I  must  therefore  de- 
cline to  disturb  a  ruling  of  so  long  standing  as  that 
which  controls  in  this  case,  and  the  petition  for  re-re- 
view is  overruled. 

The  theory  that  a  previous  decision  is  evidence  of  what 
the  law  is  prevails  in  administration. — Eastridge,  8 
Pen.  Dec.  5  (1894).  The  rate  of  pension  allowed  in  the 
invalid  claim  was  $2  per  month,  and  the  amount  so  al- 
lowed from  Oct.  2, 18G2,  date  of  soldier's  discharge  from 
the  service,  to  date  of  death,  January  8,  1881,  was  paid 
to  his  widow,  the  appellant  herein.  From  this  action 
an  appeal  was  taken,  wherein  it  was  contended  that  the 
degree  of  disability  shown  in  the  invalid  claim  from  dis- 
charge to  August  15,  1880,  was  fully  one-half  as  much 
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where  neither  fraud  nor  manifest  error  in  law  nor  pal- 
pable mistake  of  fact  is  shown  to  exist. 

The  theory  of  stare  decisis  as  it  is  understood  in  the  I 
courts  of  law  is  thus  to  a  certain  extent  the  rule  in  the 
offices  of  the  executive  departments.  It  would  be  an  un-| 
satisfactory  administration  indeed  where  the  determina- 
tion of  each  question  was  different  as  caprice  might  dic- 
tate. What  is  wished  is  an  orderly  administration,  in 
which  precedents  are  re<i;arded,  in  which  the  principles 
involved  in  those  precedents  are  respected,  as  the  casea 
that  are  to  govern  in  future  administration.  That  is 
the  recognition  of  an  unwritten  body  of  law.  No  ad-* 
ministration  that  does  not  proceed  in  that  way  can  suc- 
<»eed.  At  the  same  time  no  administration  that  does  not 
reserve  discretion  can  succeed  either.®^ 

§  103.     Conclusion. 

The  recjuirement  as  to  regulations  in  general  must  be 
that  they  shall  not  be  contrary  to  public  duty.  The  offi- 
cer owes  a  duty  to  all  of  the  public  who  have  any  con- 
cern in  his  exercise  of  his  duties.  It  is  true  that  the 
officer  may  by  regulation  lay  down  general  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  the  business  of  his  office;  but  these  rules 
must  be  reasonable  in  their  application.  If  these  rules 
in  effect  abridge  the  rights  of  the  public  they  are  void; 
otherwise  they  will  stand.  In  any  particular  case  where 
the  rule  is  a])plicable,  that  rule  can  be  set  up  against  that 
particular  person.  A  rule  that  is  must  be  in  pursuance 
of  public  duty;  it  cannot  be  in  denial  of  public  right. 

81  Propriety.— United  States  v.  Pugh,  99  U.  S.  269;  Hahn  v.  United 
States,  107  U.  S.  406;  Minneapolis,  etc.,  R.  R.  v.  United  States,  24  Ct. 
of  CI.  351;  Hllburn  v.  St.  Paul,  etc..  R.  R.,  23  Mont.  245:  Lockwood  v. 
Bank,  9  R.  I.  308. 
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micToscopists:  Whether  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  give  a 
notice  of  furlough  over  my  official  signature  in  eacli  in- 
dividual case,  or  will  a  general,  order  signed  by  me  di- 
recting inspectors  in  charge  of  assistant  microscopists  to 
furlough  them  without  pay  when  their  services  are  not 
rcMiuired  be  sufficient?  It  would  be  almost  impossible 
for  me  to  give  individual  furloughs  in  each  case. 

Harmon,  the  Attorney-General,  wrote  in  reply :  Your 
riglit  to  furlough  cannot  be  questioned.  Inasmuch  as  the 
contingencies  upon  which  it  is  desirable  to  furlough 
microscopists  arise  from  time  to  time  and  upon  condi- 
tions which  you  cannot  foresee  or  control,  the  advan- 
tages to  the  government  of  this  system  would  largely  be 
sacrificed  if  you  are  compelled  to  act  personally  in  each 
individual  case,  and  after  the  occasion  has  arisen,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  you  can  make  general  regulations  under 
wliich  your  subordinates  in  charge  of  particular  locali- 
ties can,  as  circumstances  call  for  such  action,  furlough 
microscopists  to  take  effect  at  once,  reporting  their  ac- 
tion to  you. 

The  true  office  of  the  regulation  is  to  bring  method 
into  the  administration — to  have  a  system  in  adminis- 
tration tliat  shall  be  uniform  in  its  application.  It  is 
therefore  the  duty  of  the  inferior  to  obey  in  all  cases  the 
regulations  of  the  superior;  for  this,  indeed,  is  no  more 
than  the  usual  law  governing  in  all  administration. 
The  inferior  must  obey  his  superior;  the  application  of 
that  rule  in  this  particular  case  is  that  no  inferior  can 
waive  a  regulation  made  by  a  superior.  To  the  extent  to 
which  discretion  has  been  left  to  an  inferior  he  may  act ; 
inside  of  the  rer^ulation,  that  is,  not  outside.  And  if 
discretion  is  left  him,  and  it  pleases  him  to  enact,  ho  may 
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Secretary  Teller  ruled:  Rule  53  of  the  Rules  of 
Practice  prescribed  by  your  office  and  this  Department 
provides,  that  after  the  papers  in  an  appeal  have  been 
sent  up  by  the  local  office,  such  office  will  thereafter  take 
no  further  action  affecting  the  disposal  of  the  land  in 
contest  until  instructed  by  the  Commissioner.  The  rea- 
son for  the  adoption  of  this  rule  is  obvious.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  a  provision,  a  multiplicity  of  suits  would 
frequently  arise  involving  practically  the  same  ques- 
tion, and  thus  encumber  and  obscure  the  record  to  no 
good  purpose.  But  no  rule  formulated  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  tlie  law  will  be  permitted  in  its  operation  to 
defeat  a  statutory  right.  At  the  time  that  Hoyt  applied 
to  enter  tlie  land  it  was  open  to  such  entry.  The  orig- 
inal claimant,  Sanborn,  having  forfeited  his  rights  and 
relinquished  his  entry,  the  local  office  properly  allowed 
Iloyt's  application,  subject  to  outstanding  rights  of  oth- 
er parties.  The  illegal  contest  of  Sullivan,  then  pend- 
ing, could  not  deprive  Iloyt  of  his  statutory  right  to  en- 
ter the  land  nor  operate  to  remove  the  land  from  a  prop* 
er  disposition  by  the  district  officers.  You  are  not  at 
all  bound  by  your  rule  of  practice  therefore. 

A  case  explicit  to  the  point  that  the  usage  must  not 
extend  the  law,  as  a  regulation  must  not,  is  Ogden  v. 
Maxwell,  3  Blatchf.  320  (1855).  This  was  an  action 
against  the  collector  of  New  York  to  recover  back  money 
paid  under  the  following  circumstances:  The  plaintiff, 
owner  of  the  ship  Racer,  had  paid  for  154  permits,  being 
one  permit  for  every  20  passengers.  This  was  proved 
to  have  been  the  uniform  practice  at  the  port  of  New 
York.  The  statute  only  provided  for  one  fee  for  one  per- 
mit and  one  permit  for  one  entry. 
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entable.  This  motion  involved  a  clash  between  the  stat- 
ute and  the  regulation. 

Paine,  the  Cv>mmissioner,  ruled :  On  one  side  of  the 
question  stands  the  rule  authorizing  the  dissolution  of 
an  interference  for  want  of  patentability  of  the  claim. 
On  the  other  side  stands  the  statute  conferring  upon  the 
applicant  the  right  of  appeal.  It  is  necessary  to  avoid, 
if  possible,  both  Scylla  and  Charybdis;  but  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  any  event,  to  avoid  a  violation  of  the  statute. 
If  possible  that  course  is  to  be  taken  which  will  harmon- 
ize the  statute  and  the  rule  and  give  effect  to  both.  If 
that  is  impossible  the  rule  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  law, 
in  every  case. 

To  the  same  effect,  not  quite  so  obvious,  is  Bennett, 
7  Pen.  Dec.  1  (1893).  Charles  T.  Bennett,  late  private, 
Company  F.,  Thirteenth  Indiana  Volunteers,  filed  his 
original  application  for  an  invalid  pension  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  on  July  5, 1886,  alleg- 
ing that  while  in  the  service  and  in  line  of  duty  at  Ra- 
leigh, N.  C-,  about  June  1,  1865,  he  was  prostrated  by 
sunstroke,  from  which  resulted  a  disease  of  the  head 
and  loss  of  hearing.  The  claim  was  rejected  by  the 
bureau  February  18,  1892,  upon  the  ground  that  the  evi- 
dence failed  to  establish  the  existence  of  any  disability 
due  to  the  claimant's  army  service.  The  applicant  was 
awarded  for  slight  deafness  not  of  service  origin  $12. 
The  award  was  made  under  the  act  of  1890.  It  was  giv- 
en by  the  bureau  for  "slight  deafness"  because  under  an 
entirely  different  act,  applicable  to  disabilities  of  service 
origin  alone,  f  15  was  the  lowest  rating  for  slight  deaf- 
ness. The  inability  of  the  applicant  to  perform  manual 
labor  was  not  taken  into  consideration.     Yet  the  act  of 
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1890,  under  which  the  applicant  sought  and  was  allowed 
a  pension,  made  inability  of  the  applicant  to  perform 
manual  labor,  in  such  a  degree  as  to  prevent  him  from 
earning  a  support,  the  foundation  of  his  claim. 

The  Assistant  Secretary,  Reynolds^  ruled  adversely  to 
the  Commissioner  in  this  matter:    It  is,  therefore  clear 
that  the  rating  under  the  Revised  Statutes  for  disabili- 
ties of  service  origin  was  substituted  for  the  act  of  1890. 
The  order  having  resulted  in  one  error,  a  second  error 
naturally  followed,  and  the  inability  of  the  applicant  ta 
perform  manual  labor  was  not  taken  into  consideration. 
In  a  word,  the  act  of  June  27, 1890,  was  changed  and  su- 
perseded by  Order  No.  164,  as  construed  by  your  Bureau,, 
and  by  a  practice  that  neglected  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  ability  of  the  applicant  to  perform  manual  labor. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  present  argument  or  to  support 
by  authority  the  proposition  that  neither  the  Secretary 
nor  the  Coininissioner  can  by  order  or  practice  supersede 
an  act  of  ( 'oiijjjii^ss.     The  power  of  the  department  so  far 
as  orders  are  coiiccTned  is  limited  to  an  execution  of  the 
law;  it  c(»ases  when  an  effort  is  made  to  supersede  the 
law. 

T^pon  tlie  whole  this  seems  too  plain  for  discussion, 
that  regulations  must  not  contravene  existing  law.  The 
position  of  the  rejjjulation  of  the  statute  is  much  like  the 
position  of  the  statute  to  the  constitution — the  position 
of  an  inferior  law  to  a  superior  law.  And  as  a  new  con- 
stitutional provision  would  overrule  a  pre-existing  law 
inconsistent  with  it,  so  the  Legislature  by  its  express  en- 
actment would  overrule  any  regulation  upon  the  same 
subject  matter  which  had  been  i)romulgated  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  so  far  as  the  regulation  was  inconsistent 
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with  the  legislation.  But  in  any  case,  as  has  been  point- 
ed out,  just  as  no  statute  should  be  held  to  be  overruled 
by  a  constitution  unless  the  repugnancy  is  plain,  so  no 
regulation  should  be  held  to  be  inconsistentVith  the  stat- 
ute unless  the  repugnancy  is  plain  also.  It  is  only  by 
such  accommodation  that  government  can  go  on  without 
continual  irritation.®^ 

§  107.    Limitation. 

There  is  the  same  limitation  upon  the  usage  of  the  ad- 
ministration as  there  is  upon  the  regulation  of  the  ad- 
ministration— the  law.  A  usage  cannot  be  allowed  to 
contravene  the  law.  A  usage  cannot  be  allowed  to  con- 
tradict the  law,  any  more  than  a  regulation  can  be  al- 
lowed. Whatever  scope  there  is  for  usage  is  within  the 
law.  Since  the  office  of  the  usage  is  to  aid  in  adminis- 
tration, the  usage  cannot  by  the  hypothesis  go  further 
and  become  legislation.  The  same  limitation  is  upon 
the  usage  of  the  administration  as  is  upon  every  sepa- 
rate act  which  goes  to  make  up  the  usage. 

The  leading  case  is  United  States  v.  Mann,  2  Brock.  11 
(1882).  This  was  a  motion  by  a  marshal  of  the  United 
States  to  discharge  an  attachment  against  him  levied 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  because,  as  he  said,  the 
United  States  was  indebted  to  him  in  a  larger  sum  for 
fees  due  to  him,  which  fees  the  Treasury  Department  re- 
fused to  pay.  The  refusal  of  the  Treasury  Department  it 
appears  was  based  upon  a  practice  in  that  department 
that  the  6fflcer  must  make  his  fees  out  of  the  execution, 

''J  Repugnancy. —Forest  Reservations,  22  Opin.  266;  Hoyt  v.  Sul- 
livan, 2  Land  Dec.  283;  Stone  v.  Graves,  1880  Pat.  Dec.  23;  Bennett, 
7  Pen.  Dec.  1;  Re-enlistment  in  Navy,  6  Compt.  Dec.  589. 
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|is('  it  had  been  ruled  that  no  rlaim  of  bis  io  that 

WMiihl  hv  nlbnvofl  l)v  the  accounting  oflficei*s, 
li  the  jiropriety  uf  this  practice.  Chief  Justice 
Iall,  tlien  upon  cireuitj  held:  The  Treasury  De- 
Int  may  certainly  have  its  own  rules  for  the  ad* 
lit  of  such  claiiasj  and  the^e  rules  will,  if  re-ason- 
rt^spccted.  The  situation  of  the  officers  who 
11  will    in   jj;cntTal   secure  their  respect,  and    the 

for  I  he  preservation  of  that  harmonv  which 
In  cxi.st  between  the  depjirtmentSj  will  secure  that 

<Mirt.  Itut  wlu'u  these  rules  go  to  a  total  denial 
|r(%  tn  an  absolute  n^fusal  to  allow  a  just  and  legal 
I J  c  oiiT't  cannot »  if  it  has  jurisdiction  of  the  sub- 

I't'^ard  the  rights  of  the  party.     In  this  case  the 
|ins  II  rij^lit  fur  services  rendered. 
Inn  re  ciise  fur  tlie  biw  as  against  the  usage  is  Mer- 
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The  Comt — Mr.  Justice  Lamak  spoakinji — held  Ut  the 
statute  over  the  regulation:  I:i  arrivin^ii:  at  this  conclu- 
sion we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  tliat  the  defend- 
ants in  error  made  their  protest  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Treasury  Department  in  force  at  that 
time.  A  regulation  of  a  department,  however,  cannot 
repeal  a  statute;  neither  is  a  construction  of  a  statute 
by  a  department  charged  with  its  execution  to  be  held 
conclusive  and  binding  upon  the  courts  of  the  country 
unless  such  construction  has  been  continuously  in  force 
for  a  long  time.  In  this  case  there  has  been  no  such 
long  and  uninterrupted  acquiescence  in  the  regulation 
by  a  department  or  departmental  construction  of  the 
statute,  as  will  bring  the  case  within  the  rule  announced 
at  an  early  day  in  this  court,  and  followed  in  very  many 
cases,  to- wit:  that  in  a  case  of  doubtful  and  ambiguous 
law  the  contemporaneous  construction  of  those  called 
upon  to  carry  it  into  effect  is  entitled  to  great  respect 
and  should  not  be  disregarded  without  the  most  cogent 
and  persuasive  reasons. 

As  this  problem  of  the  limitation  upon  usage  is  the 
same  as  the  problem  of  the  limitation  upon  regulation, 
there  need  be  no  discussion  of  these  cases,  since  there  has 
been  elaborate  discussion  of  these  matters  in  this  same 
chapter.  The  limitation  is  the  same — positive  law;  and 
tlie  reason  for  the  limitation  is  the  same — due  adminis- 
tration.**^ 

i  108.    Conflict  with  administration. 

There  remains  this  possibility,  which  must  often  arise: 
can  an  officer  dispense  with  his  own  regulations  which 

«*  Limitation. — Settlement  of  Accounts,  19  Opin.  177;  Furloughs, 
21  Opin.  318;  Bubb's  Case,  4  Compt.  Dec.  40;  Hoyt  v.  Sullivan,  2 
Land  Dec.  283;  Hook,  8  Pen.  Dec.  367. 
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»  would  otherwise  govern  in  any  particular  case?  If 
these  regulations  are  no  more  than  his  rules  for  admin- 

^  istration  which  he  has  laid  down  for  his  own  guidance^ 
he  may  take  counsel  with  himself  at  any  time,  and  issue 
a  new  set  of  regulations,  which  will  abrogate  the  old  set 
of  regulations.  And  if  he  can  do  that,  may  he  not  in 
any  particular  case  waive  his  r^ulations  for  that  par- 
ticular case?  .  This  will  be  the  consequence  if  these  regu- 
lations are,  after  all,  no  more  nor  less  than  his  own  meth- 
ods in  administration.  His  own  rules  may  bind  others^ 
can  it  be  that  his  own  rules  will  bind  him?  This  is  a 
test  question,  for  if  this  is  all  administration  within  his 
discretion,  he  may  in  his  discretion  do  what  he  will  in 
spite  of  his  regulations. 

This  is  the  test  question,  then  in  Bubb's  Case,  4  CompL 
Dec.  40  (1897).  The  Auditor  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment made  a  decision  July  26, 1897,  in  the  claim  of  John 
W.  Bubb  for  reimbursement  of  an  amount  refunded  by 
him  because  of  an  overpayment  to  Indians,  and  sub- 
mitted that  decision  to  the  Comptroller  for  his  approval, 
disapproval  or  modification.  The  Auditor  decided  that 
this  payment  would  be  a  diversion  of  the  annuity  funds 
not  sanctioned  by  the  treaty  or  express  provision  of  law, 
which  is  prohibited  by  section  2097,  Revised  Statutes, 
and  Indian  Kegulations,  1894,  section  156. 

Assistant  Comptroller  Bowers  ruled:  So  far  as  the 
Indian  Kefj:ulati<)ns  have  any  bearing:  on  this  case,  it  is 
siiflicient  to  say  that  they  were  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  he  has  authority  to  revoke  or  waiv(» 
them  in  a  particular  case,  and  an  order  subsequently 
issued  by  liini  in  contravention  of  a  regulation  must  In* 
held  to  be  a  waiver  of  a  regulation  in  that  case.  The  de- 
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cision  of  the  Auditor  is  accordingly  disapproved,  and  the 
claim  may  be  allowed. 

And  further,  this  case  may  be  considered  in  this  con- 
nection: Settlement  of  Accounts,  19  Opin.  177  (1888). 
The  inquiry  was  whether  or  not  under  existing  practice 
the  accounts  of  the  ofllcers  of  courts.  United  States  at- 
torneys, etc.,  can  be  settled  through  one  bureau  of  the 
Treasury  Department  or  not,  and  "whether  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  has  authority  under  the  statutes,  by 
departmental  order  or  regulations,  to  change  the  exist- 
ing practice  in  this  department  with  regard  to  the  set- 
tlement of  certain  accounts."  The  First  Auditor  of  the 
Treasury  details  the  existing  practice  and  recommends 
a  change. 

The  Attorney-General,  Garland,  ruled:  The  First 
Auditor  says  that  the  change  proposed  can  mostly  be 
reached  by  departmental  action.  A  change  of  statute- 
can  not  be  made  by  any  departmental  regulation.  How- 
ever "illogical"  the  practice  under  the  laws  may  be,  the 
laws  authorize  and  enjoin  such  practice,  and  a  deviation 
from  a  practice  thus  established  cannot  be  justified  un- 
der the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  which  sustain  the  doctrine  that  a  contempora- 
neous and  uniform  interpretation  by  executive  officers, 
charged  with  a  duty  acting  under  a  statute,  is  entitled  to 
great  weight,  and  ought  not  to  be  overturned,  particu- 
larly in  cases  that  have  been  settled  by  construction,  by 
precedent,  by  continuous  practice,  and  the  decision  of 
the  court.  I  am  of  the  opinion,  therefore,  that  so  far  as. 
the  contemplated  changes  are  inconsistent  with  existing 
law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  cannot  legally  by  a 
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departmental  order  change  a  practice  or  a  course  pre- 
scribed by  practice.®*^ 

S  109.    Characteristic. 

At  the  same  time,  if  the  regulation  is  valid  and  the  ac- 
tion of  the  oflftcer  is  outside  of  the  regulation,  that  action 
is  void  unless  confirmed  by  his  superior,  for  that  is  ac- 
tion beyond  his  powers  by  the  hypothesis.  A  case  in 
point  is  the  Militia  Bureau,  10  Opin.  11  (1861).  This 
was  an  inquiry  as  to  the  power  to  make  an  order  to  es- 
tablish a  militia  bureau  and  to  constitute  a  certain 
Lieutenant  Ellsworth  for  special  duty,  with  special  pay, 
as  chief  of  the  bureau.  There  was  no  statute  law  to  au- 
thorize it  and  the  regulations  of  the  army  were  opposed 
to  sucli  a  change.  The  question  was  whether  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  could  issue  an  order  to  make  the  change. 

Attorney-General  Bates  said  in  part:  The  appoint- 
ment of  Lieutenant  Ellsworth  as  Chief  of  the  proposed 
bureau  is  forbidden  by  Article  7  of  the  Regulations  of 
the  Army,  which  provides  that  no  officer  shall  fill  any  po- 
sition, the  duties  of  which  will  detach  him  from  his  regi- 
ment or  corps  until  he  has  served  three  years  in  his  regi- 
ment  or  corps;  and  further,  that  no  officer  of  a  mounted 
corps  sliall  be  sei)arated  from  his  regiment  except  for 
duty  connected  with  his  particular  army.  These  regula- 
tions stand  in  the  way  of  the  appointment  of  this  par- 
ticuhir  officer,  and  although  they  may  not  have  the 
authoi  ity  of  law,  it  is  yet  quite  obvious  that  until  abol- 
ished, no  sound  principle  would  justify  this  violation. 

To  the  same  elfect  is  United  States  v.  Symonds,  120 

f**' Conflict  with  Aumimstuation. — Militia  Bureau,  10  Opin.  11; 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  4  Compt.  Dec.  266;  Crawford.  7 
Pen.  Dec.  357;  Gilbert,  Bowler  213;  Lost  Bond  Case,  5  Lawrence  197. 
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U.  S.  46  (1887).  The  question  in  this  case  was  wheth- 
er certain  services  of  the  appellee,  a  lieutenant  in  the 
navy,  were  performed  "at  sea"  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Kevised  Statutes.  The  Navy  Department  issued  or- 
ders making  one  perjiod  sea  service,  the  other  period 
shore  service.  Whether  the  regulation  must  not  gov- 
ern all  cases  was  the  final  point  made  for  the  appellant. 
Mr.  Justice  Hari^n  held  for  the  lieutenant:  The 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  could  fix  by  ordering  conclusively 
what  was  and  what  was  not  sea  service.  The  authority 
of  the  Secretary  to  issue  orders,  regulations  and  instruc- 
tions with  the  approval  of  the  President  in  reference  to 
matters  connected  with  the  navy,  would  be  subject  to  the 
condition  necessarily  implied,  that  they  must  be  con- 
sistent with  the  statutes  which  have  been  enacted  by 
Congress  in  reference  to  the  navy.  He  may,  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  establish  regulations  in  exe- 
cution of  or  supplementary  to,  but  not  in  conflict  witli 
statutes  defining  his  powers  or  conferring  rights  upon 
others.  This  has  been  the  consistent  doctrine  of  the 
court.  In  no  case  has  it  been  upheld  that  the  regula- 
tions when  in  conflict  with  Acts  of  Congress  could  be 
upheld.®* 

§  110.    Situation. 

The  argument  is  indeed  an  elementary  one.  The  pow- 
er to  execute  the  law  involves  a  power  to  make  regula- 
tions of  general  application  for  the  reasonable  conduct 
of  administration.  It  involves  that  power  because  to 
prescribe  such  regulations  is  no  more  than  a  right  in 

8«  Characteristic. — Coast  Survey,  2  Comp.  Dec.  306;  Lost  Bond 
Case,  5  Lawrence  197;  Hoyt  v.  SuUivan,  2  Land  Dec.  283;  Hawkins^ 
8  Pen.  Dec.  22;  Real  Estate,  3  Int.  Rev.  Rec.  37. 
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ifiist  rat  lull  to  use  sneli  luetliods  as  may  seem  tit  t< 
is4iL     It  i«  a  Jittle  wtrouger  than  tliat;  indeed  tli< 
vv  d (indiut  of  a  wide  admiDistratian  requires  the  en 
isliiiieiit  of  regular  furuis  aud  modes  for  the  usua 

if  tlur^^  is  to  be  success.     But  the  unusual   casi 
\s  tbiLt  Tins  is  adinini^^tration  after  all  is  donej  for  li 

a  ijisv  lilt-  re^^^ulatiou  may  be  waived  by  the  oflScej 

\niu\v  h  in  any  case  tliat  seems  to  him  fit     This  m 
nn  1 1  i>f  inlnMuistratioii — usual  methods  for  the  ordi 

rase,  unusual  methcnls  for  the  extraordinary  ease 
!  is  ahviiys  in  tlie  reserve— diseretiou, 
n  iiu[iHrtcUH  case  upon  the  nature  of  the  regiilatioE 
inr  V    Harstow,  175  Mass.  193  (1900).     Tlils  was 
tit  inn  to  ^  Tiforre  a  mechanic's  lien.     At  the  trial  tht 

nf  lUi'  slat*  iiietit  jHit  in  evidence  by  the  petitioners 
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er  the  register  had  a  right  to  close  his  office  as  early  as 
he  did,  so  far  as  to  exonerate  himself  from  liability  had 
some  one  come  to  the  office  and  found  it  empty.  But 
he  was  there.  He  undertook  to  refuse  to  give  legal  ef- 
fect to  the  deposit,  it  is  true,  but  in  our  opinion  that  was 
beyond  his  power.  It  was  the  petitioners'  right,  if  they 
found  the  register  in  his  office,  to  insist  on  their  state- 
ment being  filed  forthwith,  and  it  is  no  answer  to  sajr 
that  the  register  might  have  been  absent  without  liability 
under  the  law.  As  the  petitioners  did  all  that  they  could, 
or  were  bound  to  do,  the  register's  conduct  did  not  af- 
fect their  rights. 

§  111.     Conclusion. 

All  these  regulations  therefore  have  the  same  validity. 
In  the  formulation  of  the  law  upon  this  subject  there  has 
been  much  hesitation.  An  examination  of  the  various 
decisions  results  in  some  uncertainty.  When  a  statute 
is  enacted,  either  there  is  specific  indication  in  much 
detail  for  its  execution,  or  there  is  express  delegation 
to  tlie  executive  to  make  regulation,  or  there  is  in  con- 
templation in  the  act  a  subsequent  ratification  of  the 
regulations  which  shall  be  framed,  or  there  is  no  pro- 
vision whatever  touching  the  methods  for  its  adminis- 
tration. The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that  in 
all  these  four  cases  the  executive  promulgates  such  reg- 
ulations as  seem  to  it  fit  with  entire  equanimity. 
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the  deteniiiuatioii  by  the  adininistratioii  of  the  contro-  ^ 
versies  that  arise  out  of  the  action  of  the  administra- 
tion.    This  jurisdiction  of  the  administration  is  new  in 
countries  where  tlie  common  law  system  prevails,  but  v 
it  is  old  in  countries  where  the  civil  law  system  prevails. 
Indeed,  so  new  is  this  function  in  the  administration  to  | 
try  its  own  controversies  that  no  discussion  of  it  is  to 
be  found  in  our  law  writers.     It  is  still  the  doctrine  that 
all  controversies  must  be  decided  in  the  judicial  courts; 
which  must  be  so,  it  is  said,  because  the  theory  of  the 
law  of  the  land  involves  supremacy  of  the  ordinary  ju- 
dicial tribunals.     In  the  face  of  such  theories,  the  juris- 
iliction  of  the  administration  to  determine  its  own  con-' 
troversies  has  been  established  to  an  extent  not  often »^ 
appreciated. 

§  113.     Jurisdiction  for  adjudication. 

The  first  question  that  arises  in  the  discussion  of  ad- 
judication by  the  administration  is  whether  it  is  possi-  / 
ble  under  our  constitutional  system  that  such  power  can 
be  given  to  the  executive  department.  The  leading  case 
to  establish  that  is  Cary  v.  Curtis,  3  How.  236  (1845).  "^ 
A  certificate  of  division  of  opinion  was  sent  by  the  judges 
of  the  circuit  court  upon  the  question  whether  the  act 
of  1839  was  a  bar  to  an  action  against  a  collector  of 
custcmis  for  money  illegally  exacted  by  him  as  duties 
I)ai(l  under  protest,  the  collector  having  paid  for  them 
into  tlie  Treasurv.  The  Act  of  1839  provides  that  all 
money  paid  to  any  collector  of  customs  under  protc^st 
shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
Stat(*s  and  disposed  of  as  all  other  money  paid  for  duties, 
as  requinMl  hy  law  or  by  n^gulations  of  the  Treasury  De- 
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irjiK'uL     \U\t  \\hvuv\vv  it  s^liail  be  shown  to  the  i 

\ciUm  of  \hv  S(^<  ivtary  of  thf^  Treamiry  that  in  i 

of  nsrt*rtaiiiril  ilntief^^  tiioi-e  monev  has  b*»en  p 

IIm/  ro[|*^ct{u\  III'  to  the  (HTBon  actiuir  a»  ^urh^  tl 

hiw  r(»f|iiires»  it  shall  l»e  hiK  duty  to  direct  the  s 
LsiinT  t(j  n*finid  the  same.     The  question  then  w^ 

n  iTH|iiir\  iiiln  thi'  roimtitiitiouality  of  thi«  statu 
I  fi  hy  its  tiM^iiis  [>i-<»videil  that  the  decifiioQ  wub  1 
Ihi^  ad?ui]iistratjoii. 

\\\r  iipiiH<»n  uf   Mr.   -lustiie   Uanikl  is  an  exeell 
|<riM^nt   nf  t(M'  situiinon:     The  i>laiii  intent  of  t 

\\\v  is  that  if  the  iiitaiey  has  Iw^eii  plaetnl  to  the  ere 
llit^  Tn  asniy,  tliat  it  is  the  Heeretary  of  the  Treasi 
lii^  In  wlnaii  tlif  rii^hts  of  the  f^overnnient  and  of  ' 
Intniji   iUT  tu  hr  (b^cided ;  and   whenever  shall   pay 
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ity  of  (lecLsiou  ami  practice*  in  relation  to  the  amount  of 
duties  imposed  by  law.  In  devising  a  scheme  for  im- 
posing and  collecting  the  public  revenue  it  is  competent 
for  Congr(»ss  to  designate  the  officer  of  the  United  States  ^ 
in  whom  the  rights  of  that  government  should  be  repre- 
sented, and  to  prescribe  the  manner  and  trial.  There 
is  nothing  arbitrary  in  such  an  arrangement;  they  are 
general  in  their  diaracter;  they  ai*e  the  results  of  prin- 
ciples inherent  in  the  government;  they  are  defined  and 
promulgated  as  public  law.  The  courts  of  the  United 
Stiites  can  take  no  cognizance  of  matters  that  are  not 
assigned  them  by  law,  or  conversely.  They  can  take  no 
cognizance  of  matters  that  by  law  are  either  denied  to 
them  or  expressly  referred  ad  aliud  examen. 

This  decision  goes  to  the  extent  of  allowing  that 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  administration  may  be  exclusive. 
That  covers  the  whole  situaticm  if  they  may  be  exclusive; 
it  is  plain  that  they  may  be  ctmcurrent.  Again,  those 
decisions  go  to  the  extent  of  regarding  the  decision  of 
the  administration  as  final.  That  again  covers  the  whole 
situation.  And  this  is  upon  a  plain  ground  that  this 
is  all  administration  from  first  to  last.  It  is  all  based 
upon  the  independence  of  the  administration. 

Another  plain  case,  People  v.  Dental  Examiners,  ^ 
110  111.  180  (1884).  The  statute  at  that  time  provided 
that  the  State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  should  issue 
a  license  to  any  regular  graduate^  of  every  reputable  den- 
tal college.  The  petitioner  stated  that  he  was  a  gradu- 
ate? of  an  Indiana  Dental  College,  In  his  petition  he 
states  elaboi-ately  the  course  of  instruction  in  that  insti- 
tution. Wherefore,  being  without  other  legal  remedy,  the 
petiticmer  praycnl  a  writ  of  mandamus  to  the  Board  of 
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§  114.    Exclusive. 

The  case  of  Dugan  v.  United  States,  34  Ct.  of  CI.  458  > 
(1899),  shows  that  this  has  the  positive  side.  This  was 
a  decision  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  un-  v 
der  R.  8.  sect.  3426,  upon  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  the  post  exchanges  or  canteens  were  not  sub- 
ject to  the  internal  tax  upon  liquor  dealers  as  they  were 
in  fact  governmental  agencies.  The  Commissioner,  act- 
ing upon  the  statute,  thereupon  made  an  allowance  by 
liis  certificate  for  a  refunding.  The  question  was  wheth- 
er this  award  was  final  upon  the  government. 

The  opinion  of  Teele  is  in  substance:  The  Commis- 
sioner's functions  with  respect  to  the  matter  referred  to  " 
under. the  statute  are  judicial  in  their  nature;  and  his 
action  concludes  a  claimant  from  taking  to  the  courts 
for  investigation  the  things  designed  to  be  finally  settled 
by  him.  Whatever  rights  the  claimants  had  rested  upon 
the  statute,  which  left  to  the  revenue  officer  to  determine 
whether  the  special  tax  was  wrongfully  collected  and 
for  that  reason  should  be  refunded.  The  Commissioner 
had  jurisdiction  in  the  matter,  and  his  allowances  or 
awards  for  the  refund  of  the  taxes  so  paid,  being  unim- 

77  Ga.  671;  People  v.  Dental  Examiners,  110  111.  180;  Spitznogle  v. 
Ward,  64  Ind.  30;  Chamberlain  v.  Clayton,  56  Iowa,  331;  Gilmore  v. 
Hentig,  33  Kan.  170;  Construction  Co.  v.  Police  Jury,  44  La.  Ann. 
863;  Donahoe  v.  Richards,  38  Me.  379;  Ulman  v.  Baltimore;  72  Md. 
592;  Miller  v.  Horton,  152  Mass.  540;  Highway  Commissioners  v.  Ely, 
54  Mich.  173;  State  v.  Chicago,  etc.,  R.  R.,  38  Minn.  281;  State  v.  Chi- 
cago, etc.,  R.  R.,  29  Neb.  412;  Edes  v.  Boardman,  58  N.  H.  580;  Wil- 
liams V.  Weaver,  75  N.  Y.  30;  Board  of  Education  v.  Bladen 
Com'rs,  113  N.  C.  379;  Thomas  v.  Wilton,  40  Oh.  St.  516;  Burton  v. 
Pulton,  49  Pa.  St.  151;  Keenan  v.  Perry,  24  Tex.  260;  Burdett  v.  Al- 
len, 35  W.  Va.  354. 
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peached,  must  stand,  eludginent  will  be -entered  in  his 
favor  for  both  awards. 

How  final  the  decision  of  an  officer  of  the  administra- 
tion may  be  is  shown  in  the  ruling  cases  concerning 
grants  by  a  government.  United  States  v.  The  Com- 
missioner, 5  Wall.  563  (1866).  The  case  in  that  court 
arose  on  a  petition  by  McConnell  for  a  mandamus  to 
command  the  Commissioner  to  issue  a  land  patent  to 
him.  The  relator  held  a  certificate,  but  the  Commis- 
sioner had  refused  to  grant  him  a  patent.  What  rea- 
sons influenced  the  Commissioner  in  this  refusal  did  not 
appear.     The  court  refused  to  go  into  thp  question  at  all. 

The  court  disposed  of  this  mandamus  in  a  very  sum- 
mary manner.  Nelson  said :  Where  the  merit  of  the 
several  objections  and  questions  made  in  this  case  lie 
we  do  not  undertake  to  determine,  nor  can  they  be  de- 
termined understand Ingly  upon  this  record.  Many  of 
tlie  acts  of  tlu*  parties,  and  of  the  officer,  the  registers 
and  the  comniissioiiers  of  tlic  land  office  may  be  valid 
or  void.  W(»  liave  referred  to  them  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  this  case  is  not  one  to  which  the  remedy 
hy  mandannis  can  be  applied.  It  calls  for  the  exercise 
of  the  judicial  functions  of  the  officer  and  those  of  no 
ordinary  character.  The  duty  is  not  merely  ministerial, 
but  involves  judgment  and  discretion,  which  cannot  be 
controlled  by  this  writ.  We  have  found  no  case  in  which 
this  power  has  l>een  exc^rcised.  l*atents  are  to  be  signed 
by  the  President  in  person  or  in  his  name  by  a  Secretary 
under  his  direction  and  countersigned  by  the  recorder 
of  the  general  land  office.  The  phrase  in  this  opinion 
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that  is  worth  emphasis  is,  the  exeirisi*  of  the  judicial 
f  uuctions  of  an  officer. 

To  what  exteut  the  decisions  of  the  administration 
uiK)n  contests  within  its  jurisdiction  are  final  is  the  first 
question.  This  depends  upon  one  fundamental  distinc- 
tion in  this  subject.  The  decision  of  the  administration 
may  either  be  preliminary  or  final.  Two  steps  may  be  ^ 
provided  for  or  one.  The  scheme  may  be  either  that 
the  claimant  must  first  apply  to  the  administration  for  v 
its  adjudication,  and  after  this  condition  precedent  may 
begin  over  again  in  the  judicial  courts  if  he  is  still 
aggrieved;  or  the  arrangement  may  be  that  the 
claimant  has  only  the  administration  as  the  tribunal 
U)  try  his  case  against  the  government,  the  provision 
being  that  this  decision  of  the  administration  shall  be 
without  recourse  elsewhere.  In  either  case  it  is  to  be 
noted  there  is  adjudication  by  the  administration;  only 
in  the  first  cas<»  there  is  another  examination  possible 
afterwards,  in  the  other  case  there  is  none.  An  admin- 
istration that  has  power  to  go  so  far  as  to  decide  the 
controversies  that  arise  out  of  its  own  action  is  most 
effective  in  its  action.  That  process  may  well  be  made  1  - 
a  preliminary  pro(»eeding  in  all  cases.  An  appeal  to  a 
superior  from  any  inferior  it  is  well  to  provide  in  first 
instance;  indet^l  this  is  part  of  the  normal  processes  of 
administration.  Rut  to  make  the  decision  of  the  ad- ; 
ministration  final  will  give  a  powder  to  the  administra- 
tion that  in  most  cases  will  be  apt  to  be  arbitrary  in  its 
<»xerciso.  So  the  result  is  that  exclusive  jurisdiction  for 
the  administration  is  the  unusual  case  and  the  concur-  ' 
rent  jurisdiction  is  the  usual  case.     In  one  view  this  is  , 
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a  question  of  jurisdiction;  in  another  view  it  is  a  auwi- 
tion  of  procedure.®® 

5116.    Final. 

Within  the  scope  of  its  jurisdiction  the  adjudication 
of  the  administration  is  final  unless  there  is  provision 
to  the  contrary.  An  explicit  opinion  to  this  extent  is 
in  Litchfield  v.  Register  &  Receiver,  9  Wall.  575  (1869). 
This  was  a  bill  filed  against  the  local  officers  of  a  United 
States  land  office,  asking  an  injunction  to  restrain  them 
from  acting  upon  the  application  of  another  for  land 
claimed  by  him.  The  superior  court  at  the  final  stiige 
dismissed  the  bill.  Tlie  ground  taken  by  the  defendant 
tlnis  prevailed  tliat  the  department  was  final  within  the 
scope  of  its  authority. 

Mr.  Justice  Miller  delivered  a  comprehensive  opinion : 
The  principle  has  been  so  repeatedly  decided  in  this  court 
that  tlie  judiciary  cannot  interfere,  either  by  mandamus 
or  injunction,  with  executive  officers,  such  as  the  respond- 
ents here,  in  the  discharge  of  tlieir  official  duties,  unless 
those  duties  are  of  a  character  purely  ministerial  and 
involving  no  (exercise  of  judgment  and  discretion,  that 
it  would  seem  to  ho  useless  to  repeat  it  here.     The  lands 

^^  Kxcr.LsivK. — Gaines  v.  Thompson,  7  WaU.  352;  Secretary  v. 
McGarrahan.  9  Wall.  314;  Shepley  v.  Cowan,  91  U.  S.  340;  Moore 
V.  Robbins.  9G  U.  S.  53G;  Davidson  v.  New  Orleans,  96  U.  S.  97: 
Fong  Yue  Ting  v.  United  States,  149  U.  S.  715;  Porter  v.  Haigbi, 
46  Cal.  631;  Parmalee  v.  Baldwin,  1  Conn.  317;  State  v.  Trustees. 
20  Fla.  405;  People  v.  Bartels,  138  111.  322;  Walker  v.  Hallock,  32 
Ind.  239;  Donahoe  v.  Richards,  38  Me.  379;  Dillingham  v.  Snow. 
5  Mass.  547;  Meade  v.  Haines.  81  Mich.  261;  State  v.  Medical  Exam- 
iners, 34  Minn.  387;  Stuart  v.  Palmer,  74  N.  Y.  194:  American  Pave- 
ment Co.  V.  Wagner,  139  Pa.  St.  623;  Davis  v.  Strong.  31  Vt.  332: 
Henderson  v.  Smith.  26  W.  Va.  829. 
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in  question  are  situated  within  the  land  district  over 
wliich  these  officers  have  authority  to  receive  proof  of 
pre-emption,  and  grant  certificate  of  entry.  The  very 
first  duty  which  the  register  is  called  on  to  perform, 
when  application  is  made  to  him  to  enter  a  tract  of  land, 
is  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  subject  to  entry.  Has  there 
been  a  proclamation  offering  it  for  sale;  has  it  been  re- 
served by  any  action  of  Congress,  or  of  the  proper  de- 
partment; has  it  been  granted  by  any  Act  of  Congress; 
or  has  it  been  sold?  These  are  all  questions  for  him 
to  decide  and  tliey  ixHjuire  the  exercise  of  judgment  and 
discretion.  He  says  that  the  court  below  erred  because 
it  did  not  require  them  to  come  in  and  answer  to  his 
claim  of  title,  to  put  the  court  in  possession  of  their 
views,  to  defend  their  instructions  from  the  Commis- 
sioner, and  to  convert  the  contest  before  the  land  de- 
partment into  one  before  the  court.  This  is  precisely 
what  this  court  has  decided  that  no  court  can  do. 

It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  reinforce  these  principles. 
Indeed  the  extent  of  the  power  of  the  administration 
in  the  adjudication  of  questions  that  arise  in  the  course 
of  the  application  of  the  law  is  not  often  apprehended. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  power  of  the  admin- 
istration in  its  adjudication  is  often  final;  that  is,  with- 
out appeal  to  any  other  tribunal.  Whenever'  a  matter 
is  entrusted  to  the  adjudication  of  the  administration, 
the  decision  of  that  department  is  final  unless  other  ^ 
provision  is  made.  The  rule  that  the  power  of  the  ad- 
ministration is  final  within  the  scope  of  its  authority 
goes  to  this  extent. 

An  encyclopaedic  case  upon  these  issu(»s  is  l^^'oster  v. 
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insight  into  this  adjudication.  A  motion  for  reconstruc- 
tion was  filed  in  this  case  on  the  following  grounds,  as 
stated  by  the  attorney  in  his  motion :  The  claimant  was 
and  is  drawing  $10  per  month.  His  declaration  for 
increase  was  firat  passed  and  then  rejected  in  the  face 
of  the  favorable  report  by  a  ruling  of  the  Medical  Ref- 
eree that  the  present  rate  is  commensurate  with  the  de- 
<rree  of  his  disability.  This  opinion  appears  to  me 
to  be  arbitrary  and  illegal  in  that  he  assumes  a  discre- 
tionary power  that  the  law  does  not  confer  upon  him. 
If  by  the  strokc^a  of  his  pen  the  Medical  Referee  can  vir- 
tually annul  and  set  aside  the  finding  and  report  of 
two  medical  examinations — the  actual  conclusion  of  six 
physicians  who  are  sworn  officers  of  the  Government — 
then  why  are  such  examinations  made?  I  ask  this  not 
for  the  purpose  of  casting  any  reflections,  but  solely  in 
the  interest  of  the  legal  phase  of  tlie  situation. 

The  Assistant  SecretiiTy,  Reynolds,  did  not  leave  this 
attorney  in  any  doubt  as  to  the  internal  law  on  this  sub- 
ject of  administration  by  adjudication:  The  question 
immediately  arises,  to  what  end  are  all  these  inferior 
officers,  the  Surgeons  and  the  Refer(*e,  appointed?  The 
(Commissioner  of  Pensions  cannot  personally  interview 
each  applicant  or  inquire  into  his  alleged  disabilities, 
neither  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  one  official  or  any  other 
one  man  can  pass  intelligently  upon  the  multitudinous 
and  various  questions  that  arise  in  the  adjudication  of 
pension  claims  when  such  questions  involve  special  and 
technical  knowledge  in  the  various  sciences.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  the  facts  be  laid  l)efore  the  Commissioner,  and 
when  medical  and  surgical  facts  are  involved  the  clear 
intent  of  the  law  is  that  in  justice  to  the  claimant  as 
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ilnMiovt  rinmait  medical  facts  shall  be  brought 
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tiou — to  facilitate  the  conduct  of  its  business.  But  tli(» 
fact  remains  that  tlie  officer  at  tlie  top  can  always  come 
down  upon  the  officer  at  the  bottom,  set  that  officer  aside 
and  decide  upcm  the  matter  liimself.  The  key  to  this  is 
that  the  internal  law  of  administration  is  in  last  analysis 
the  discretion  of  the  superior  reduced  to  rules  for  the 
ordinary  case,  free  of  these  rules  in  the  extraordinary 
cas(\     Such  is  all  administration. 

It  is  needless  to  pile  case  on  case  for  this  fundamental 
principle*:  that  if  a  matter  in  which  the  j^overnment  is 
involved  is  *f\yQu  over  to  an  officer  for  his  determina-  ^ 
turn,  his  decision  is  final.  This  is  the  familiar  law  of 
the  functions  of  the  administration :  that  if  an  officer  is 
investeil  with  a  discretionary  power  to  act  in  behalf  of 
the  government,  all  that  he  does  in  the  exercise  of  that 
<liscretion  is  final.  This  is  the  foundation  of  this  method 
of  administration  in  last  analysis,  as  indeed  it  is  the 

V 

foundation  of  all  powers  in  administration — discretion. 
This  is  all  that  is  meant  when  it'is  said  that  an  officer"' 
has  judicial  powers  in  the  premises  and  that  his  juris-  .' 
diction  over  that  subject  matter  is  therefore  exclusive.    ^ 

A  case  in  the  administrative  law  reports  that  is  re- 
garded as  a  leading  authority  is  Pueblo  Case,  5  Land  ''' 
Dec.  483  (1887).  This  was  an  application  which  in- 
volved inter  alia  the  recall  and  cancellation  of  the  patent 
of  the  United  States  to  the  city  of  San  l^rancisco  and 
for  t\w  issue  of  a  new  patent  with  different  boundaries, 
to-wit,  the  boundaries  of  what  is  known  {\s  the  Stratton 
Survey.  It  was  insisted  by  counsel  that  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  has  not  the  power  to  reverse  the  action  of  '• 
the  Commissioner  upon  the  survey  of  a  land  claim  pend- 
ing before  him.     That  involved  passing  upon  the  ques- 
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tioii.  The  decision,  thc^refore,  is  a  fundainental  oih»: 
whether  the  Coiiimissioner  of  the  Land  OflBce  was  in  the 
determination  of  controversies  independent  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior. 

The  opinion  of  Stn-retary  Lamak  establishes  that 
in  this  manner :  By  various  acts  of  Congress  the  powers 
of  the  J>epartment  are  clearly  defined.  These  acts  are, 
so  far  as  it  is  necessary  for  me  at  present  to  consider 
them,  embodied  in  the  Revised  Statutes.  Title  XI  treats 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  makes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  the  head  thereof.  The  third  Chap- 
ter provides  as  follows :  The  Commissioner  of  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office  shall  perform  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  all  executive  duties  appertain- 
ing to  the  surveying  and  sale  of  the  Public  Lands  of 
the  United  States,  and  also  such  as  relate  to  private 
claims  of  land  and  the  issuing  of  patents  for  all  grants 
of  land  under  authority  of  the  government.  The  position 
of  the  api)li('ants  a«»ainst  the  authoritv  of  the  Secretary 
to  nn  lew  the  decision  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Gen- 
(*ral  Land  Office  n»sts  njmn  the  ground  that  the  action 
of  the  Coiiniiissioner  is  passing  upon  the  correctness  of 
surv(\vs  of  ])rivate  land  claims  is  a  quasi  judicial  pro- 
((MMling,  and  therefore  not  subject  to  review,  as  no  appeal 
to  the  K(Hretaiy  in  such  eases  is  specifically  provided. 
Passing  upon  correctness  of  private  land  claims  made 
l)y  subordinate  officers  necessarily  involves  the  exercise 
of  judgment  and  may  properly  be  called  a  quasi  judicial 
proceeding;  i)ut  it  is  none  the  less  a  proceeding  taken  in 
tin*  discharge  of  an  c^xcMutive  duty  of  the  Commissioner. 
There  seems  to  b(»  some  misapprc^hension  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  **(xecutive  duty.''     The  executive  duties 
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of  any  one  of  the  departments  are  such  as  are  required 
of  its  officers  in  the  administration  of  the  law  upon  the 
sul)j(»ctK  under  its  jurisdiction.  They  are  not  the  less 
executive  duti(\s  because  they  require  in  their  perform- 
ance the  (examination  of  evidence  and  the  exercise  of 
judgment  thereon.  All  executive  duties  which  are  any- 
tliing  iM^yond  the  performance  of  ministerial  acts  involve 
the  exercise  of  judgment,  such  as  examination,  decision 
and  final  judgment,  hut  they  are  not  judicial  acts.  There 
is  hardly  an  act  of  any  moment  performed  in  an  execu- 
tive department  whicli  would  not,  if  such  were  the  case, 
he  taken  from  the  supervision  and  control  of  its  head. 
The  statutes  in  phicing  the  whole  business  of  the  Depart- 
ment under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  invest  him 
with  authority  to  review,  reverse,  amend,  annul  or  affirm 
all  proceedings  in  tlie  Department  having  for  their  ulti- 
nuite  object  to  secure  the  alienation  of  any  part  of  the 
public  lands  or  the  adjustment  of  claims  to  lands. 

This  leading  ruling  is  quoted  at  such  length  because  it 
sets  forth  in  exact  language  the  theory  of  the  adminis- ^ 
tration  as  to  the  nature  of  its  adjudication  and  its  funi- 
tion  therein.^^^ 

'•••>  Adjudication  in  Controvkbsies. — Evans  v.  Eaton,  7  Wheat. 
434;  Murray's  Lessee  v.  Hoboken  L.  ft  I.  Co.,  18  How.  272;  United 
States  V.  Jordan.  113  U.  S.  423;  Arnson  v.  Murphy,  116  U.  S.  586; 
Spencer  v.  Merchant.  125  U.  S.  366;  Auffmordt  v.  Hedden,  137  U.  S. 
323;  Norwood  v.  Baker.  172  U.  S.  269;  French  v.  Barber  Asphalt  Pav. 
Co..  181  U.  S.  324;  Ex  parte  Bridge  Co.,  62  Ark.  461;  Downer  v. 
Lent.  6  Cal.  94;  Raymond  v.  Fish,  51  Conn.  80;  Bureau  Co.  Sup*r8  v. 
Chicago,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  44  111.  229;  Chicago,  etc.,  R.  R.  v.  Atchison  Co. 
Com'rs,  54  Kan.  781;  Gatch  v.  Des  Moines,  63  la.  718;  Monticello, 
etc.,  Co.  V.  Baltimore,  90  Md.  417;  Weimer  v.  Bunbury,  30  Mich.  201: 
Nelson  Lumber  Co.  v.  McKinnon,  61  Minn.  219;  State  v.  Chicago, 
etc.,  R.  R.,  29  Neb.  412;  Central  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Assessors,  48  N.  J.  L. 
1;  Stuart  v.  Palmer,  74  N.  Y.  183;  King  v.  Portland.  38  Ore.  402; 
Harrisburg  v.  McPherran,  200  Pa.  St.  343;  Dletz  v.  Neenah.  91  Wis. 
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CO&CUlTttlt, 

\  I  til'  i)rrs4.^iit  paragnii>lj  the  exet^utire  depat*tment  is 

Willi  a  rniinn  it*m  jui  is*lirti<m  vested  m  it.    The  con- 

in  i.^  fh:n  sKlitiini^triitive  adjiHliratloD  must  pn^cede; 

|if  atiMita^r  exnmiD^itii^n  of  the  question  is  wiBhed  aft- 

ii*ts  IkTmh*  Uii' jiidirial  deiiartiiieiit,  that  may  Iw*  dv- 

*l<i)      A?^  rli(*  ;:reuk*f  iiicludeis  the  less,  so  if  it  jb  eon- 

iMmUhiI  ut  *^\vi*  an  exciunive  juriftdicttOD  to  the  execa- 

il*|i,nii!iiin   uwv  thi*«e  contt^ts^  there  eaii   l>e,  of 

>ts  nn  niiisTifiHiimal  ohjretion  to  the  ^niDt  of  a  eon* 

\vm  jnrJHiliriioii  to  it. 

this  ri»ni»*N'tinu  Cheathaiu  w  United  States,  92  U. 

(  1  syrn  ,  U  \\nv\  h  tlmeU88ioii.  A  i*artj  against  whom 

vsi  s^niru!   nas  iMiide  for  an  imrome  tax  in  1865  ap- 

Its  I  iln  n*tii)ni  i(j  iUv  iViiiitiiissioner  of  Internal  Re  ve- 
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cept  in  extreme  cases  to  the  eourts  for  that  purpose.  The 
revenue  measures  of  every  sovereign  government  consti- 
tute a  system  which  provides  for  its  enforcement  by  offi- 
cers (commissioned  for  that  purpose.  In  this  country 
this  system  provides  safeguards  of  its  own  against  mis- 
take, injustice  or  oppression  in  the  administration  of 
the  revenue  hiws.  Such  appeiils  are  allowed  to  specified 
tribunals  as  the  law-makers  deem  expedient.  Such  reme- 
dies also  for  lecovering  back  taxes  as  may  si^em  wise 
are  provid(M^l.  In  these  respects  the  United  States  have 
enacted  a  system  of  corrective  justice  as  well  as  a  sys- 
tem of  taxation.  In  both  these  extremes  of  the  internal 
revenue,  that  system  is  intended  to  be  complete.  The 
government  has  the  right  to  prescribe  the  conditions  on 
which  it  will  subject  itself  to  the  judgment  of  the  courts; 
w!nle  the  free  course  of  remonstrance  and  appeal  may 
be  allowed  within  the  departments,  that  is  all  a  statu- 
tory matter.  The  general  government  has  wisely  made 
the  payment  of  the  tax  claim,  whether  customs  or  in- 
ternal revenue,  a  condition  precedent  to  access  to  the 
court.  The  objecting  party  can  then  take  his  appeal. 
We  regard  this  as  a  condition  on  which  alone  the  gov- 
ernment consents  to  litigate  the  lawfulness  of  the  origi- 
nal tax.  It  is  not  a  hard  condition.  Few  governments 
have  conceded  such  a  right  on  any  condition. 

This  condition  of  the  law  is  seen  in  Nichols  v.  United 
•States,  7  Wall.  122  ( 1868) .  The  statute  provided  in  that 
case  that  no  action  could  be  maintained  against  any  col- 
lector to  recover  the  amount  of  duties  paid  under  pro- 
test unless  the  said  protest  was  made  in  writing  and 
signed  by  the  claimant  at  or  before  the  payment  of  the 
duties,  s(»tting  forth  distinctly  and  specifically  the 
grounds  of  objection  to  the  ])aymeut  thereof.     Notwith- 
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standing  this,  Nichols  &  Company,  after  having  paid  the 
duties  with  no  protest  in  the  matter,  brought  suit  against 
the  United  States  for  the  over-payment  in  the  Court  of 
Claims.  The  question  was  then  whether  this  protest  was 
a  condition  precedent,  indispensable  in  bringing  suit. 

The  court  held  that  this  was  the  exclusive  method. 
Mr.  Justice  Davis  said:  The  prompt  collection  of  the 
revenue  and  its  faithful  application  is  one  of  the  most 
vital  duties  of  the  government.  Congress  has  from  time 
to  time  passed  laws  on  the  subject  of  revenue,  which  not 
only  provide  for  the  manner  of  its  collection  but  also 
l>oint  out  a  way  in  which  errors  may  be  corrected.  These 
laws  constitute  a  system  which  Congress  has  provided 
for  the  benefit  of  those  persons  who  complain  of  ill^al 
assessment  of  taxes  and  illegal  exactions  of  duty.  In 
the  administration  of  the  tariff  laws,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  Secretary  of  Treasury  decides  what  is  due  on  a  spe- 
cific importaticm  of  goods;  but  if  the  importer  is  dissatis- 
fied with  this  decision,  he  can  contest  the  question  in  a 
suit  a*!:ainst  the  Collector,  if  before  he  pays  the  duties 
he  tells  the  officers  of  the  law  in  writing  why  he  objects 
to  that  payment.  If  the  importer  does  not  protest,  his 
right  of  action  is  gone.  The  mischiefs  that  would  re- 
sult if  tlu*  aggrieved  party  could  disregard  the  provisions 
in  th(»  system  devised  for  his  security  and  benefit  and 
sue  at  any  time  in  the  ('ourt  of  Claims  forbid  the  idea 
that  Congress  intended  to  allow  any  other  mode  to  re- 
dress a  supposed  wrcmg  in  the  operation  of  the  revenue 
laws  than  is  given  in  th(»ni.^^ 

S  118.     Alternative. 

In  certain  cases  the  law  stands  that  although  the  mat- 

»»i  CoNiiKKENT.— Nichols  V.  United  States,  7  WaU.  122:   Averlll  v. 
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ter  may  be  brought  before  the  administration  for  its  ad- 
judication, it  need  not  be  so.  A  suit  may  be  brought 
against  the  officer  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  law  at  any 
time.  That  indeed  is  the  situation  unless  there  is  statu- 
tory provision  such  as  has  been  seen  in  the  cases  that 
liave  just  been  discussed.  One  of  the  best  known  cases 
upon  that  point  is  United  States  v.  Harmon,  147  U.  S. 
268  (1893).  This  was  a  suit  brought  in  the  Circuit 
Court  by  a  United  States  marshal  to  recover  against  the 
United  States  certain  fc>es  and  disbursements  which  had 
been  forwarded  by  him  to  the  First  Auditor  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  by  him  allowed,  and  then  by  him  to  the  First 
(Comptroller,  and  by  him  disallowed.  The  act  which 
gave  the  Circuit  Court  jurisdiction  withheld  claims  re- 
jected by  any  department  authorized  to  determine  the 
same. 

Whether  this  subject  matter  was  on(*  upon  which  a 
(comptroller  had  power  of  final  determination  was  there- 
fore the  issue.  Upon  that  Mr.  Justice  Blatchpord  said : 
The  action  of  the  accounting  officers  has  never  been  con- 
sidered as  a  conclusive  determination  when  the  question 
has  been  brought  before  a  Court  of  Justice.  The  laws 
themselves,  after  providing  that  the  balances  certified 
to  the  heads  of  Departments  by  the  Comptroller  upon 

Smith,  17  Wall.  90;  Cheatham  v.  United  States,  92  U.  S.  86;  Snyder 
V.  Marks,  109  U.  S.  189;  Oberteuffer  v.  Robertson,  116  U.  S.  515; 
Auffmordt  v.  Hedden,  137  U.  S.  324 ;  Saltonstall  v.  Russell,  152  U. 
S.  633;  Medbury  v.  United  States,  173  U.  S.  495;  Eslava  v.  Jones. 
83  Ala.  139;  Woolfork  v.  Buckner,  60  Ark.  163;  McCormlck  v.  Burt, 
95  111.  263;  Spltznogle  v.  Ward,  64  Ind.  30;  Ferry  v.  CampbeU,  110 
la.  290;  Union  Trust  Co.  v.  Wayne  Probate  Judge,  125  Mich.  487;  St. 
Joseph  V.  McCabe,  58  Mo.  App.  542;  McDaniel  v.  Tebbetts,  60  N.  H. 
497;  Adams  v.  Ives,  63  N.  Y.  650;  American  Pavement  Co.  v.  Wagner. 
139  Pa.  St.  623;  Heth  v.  Radford,  90  Va.  272;  Hubbard  v.  Kelley,  8 
W.  Va.  49;  Druecker  v.  Salomon,  21  Wis.  621. 
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the  settlement  of  public  accounts  shall  not  be  subject 
to  he  modified  by  the  heads  of  the  Departments  but  shall 
be  conclusive  upon  the  executive  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment, adds  in  unequivocal  terms  that  the  same  shall  be 
subject  to  revision  only  by  proper  courts.  That  is,  the 
foriM*  of  this  adjudication  is  administrative  only — inter- 
nal ;  it  has  no  judicial  f(U-ce — external. 

An  analogous  situation  is  seen  in  Morgan  v.  Daniels, 
153  U.  S.  120  (1894).  Daniels  in  his  suit  against  Mor- 
gan asserted  in  his  bill  that  he  was  the  original  inventor, 
but  tliat  the*  Commissioner  of  Patents  had  declared  Dan- 
iels to  be  tiist  inventor.  The  suit  was  brought  under 
an  express  statiit(»  which  gave  a  person  aggrieved  by 
a  refusal  of  the  Patent  Oftice  this  remedy  by  injunction 
to  establish  his  rij^ht.  The  contention  of  counsel  was 
that  the  prior  decision  of  the  Patent  Office  should  stand 
unless  the  t(»stiin()ny  sliould  show  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt  that  thnt  <l(Misi(Ui  had  been  erroneous. 

Mr.  Justice  I^kkweu  dealt  with  the  case  in  this  man- 
]wv:  This  is  something  ditferent  from  a  mere  appeal. 
1(  is  an  apjdicatiou  to  the  Courts  to  set  aside  the  action 
of  one  of  the  exenitive  departments  of  the  government. 
The  determination  of  the  Patent  Office  has  given  to  the 
defendant  tlie  exclusive  rights  of  a  patentee.  A  new 
lu-ociHHlin^^  is  now  instituted  in  the  Courts — a  proceed- 
iiio  to  set  aside  the  conclusions  reached  by  an  adminis- 
trative deiwiitnient,  and  to  give  to  the  plaintiff  the  rights 
tliere  awarded  to  the  dc^fendant.  Upon  principal  au- 
thority it  must  be  hiid  down  as  a  rule  that  the  decision 
l)y  th.e  Patent  Ottice  nnist  l)e  accepted  as  controlling  upon 
that.  (jU(\stioii  of  fai  t,  iiiiicss  the  contrary  be  (»stablish<Hl 
by  t(»stimony  which  in  character  and  amount  carries 
thorough  conviction. 
(-40) 
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There  are  then  these  two  classes  of  eases:  The  one 
holds  the  adjudication  of  the  administration  final  upon 
all  the  world;  the  other  holds  the  adjudication  of  the 
administration  final  only  upon  the  administration.  The 
solution  of  this  puzzle  is  that  this  is  all  a  question  of 
statute,  to  what  extent  the  adjudication  of  the  adminis- 
tration shall  be  final.  If  the  Legislature  definitely  en- 
acts that  the  decision  of  the  administration  shall  be  final, 
that  decision  is  not  open  to  a  collateral  attack.  But  if 
the  I^egisJature  does  not  so  provide,  it  will  not  be  im- 
plied that  the  decision  of  the  administration  is  beyond 
collateral  attack.^^ 

§  119.     Conclusion. 

In  all  adjudication  by  the  administration  upon  close 
examination  there  are  signs  of  the  administrative  nature 
of  the  proceedings.  Things  are  done  in  administrative 
adjudication  which  could  never  be  done  in  judicial  pro- 
cess. Principles  are  violated  in  administrative  process 
which  are  fundamental  in  the  courts.  Oftentimes  the 
whole  solemn  proceilure  is  upset  so  that  there  may  be 
prompt  administration.  All  this  can  mean  but  one" 
thing;  and  that  is  that  this  process  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  administration.  This  will  be  seen  upon  an 
analysis  of  tlie  nature  of  the  processes  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  wliich  the  discussion  now  proceeds. 

i»2  Alternative. — Collector  v.  Hubbard,  12  Wall.  16;  Erskine  v. 
Hohnbach,  14  Wall.  616;  United  States  v.  Harmon,  147  U.  S.  268; 
Morgan  v.  Daniels,  153  U.  S.  126;  Wisconsin  Cent.  Ry.  v.  United 
States.  164  U.  S.  205;  McCord  v.  High,  24  la.  336:  Strickfaden  v. 
Zipprick,  49  111.  286;  Brignt  v.  Murphy.  105  La.  795:  Thomas  v. 
Owens,  4  Md.  189;  Maxwell  v.  Pike,  2  Me.  8;  Gage  v.  Currier,  4  Pick. 
399;  Williams  v.  Weaver,  75  K.  Y.  32;  Sexton  v.  Leliorne,  8  Heisk. 
14;  Milwaukee  Iron  Co.  v.  Schubel,  29  Wis.  444. 
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l)e  seen  by  the  examination  of  some  typical  proceedings 
in  various  lines  of  administration.  In  the  course  of  this 
chapter  examples  of  ex  parte  proceedings  will  first  be 
brought  forward.  There  will  be  a  description  of  a  claim 
before  the  Pension  Office.  Next  there  will  be  a  descrip- 
tion of  an  allowance  before  the  Comptroller's  Office. 
Next  there  will  be  a  description  of  a  collection  by  the 
Customs  branch.  Then  inter  partes  will  be  taken  up. 
Next  in  order,  a  contest  before  the  Patent  Office.  After 
that  a  protest  before  the  I^nd  Office.  After  that  a  re- 
mission before  the  Internal  Revenue  Office.  It  is  hoped 
that  from  these  diverse  illustrations  some  idea  can  be 
gotten  of  the  processes  of  the  administrations. 

9 121.    £x  parte  proceedings. 

That  is  because  there  is  no  necessity  in  law  to  use 
judicial  form  in  the  adjudication.  The  only  requirement 
is  that  the  decision  shall  bo  r(*ached  in  some  proper  man- 
ner. A  case  upon  that  point  is  Earnshaw  v.  United  Statesi 
146  U.  S.  60  ( 1892) .  In  that  case  the  importer  had  been 
given  a  day  to  appear  before  the  appraiser.  Uis  clerk 
answered  that  he  was  absent  in  Cuba ;  whereupon  he  was 
given  another  day  by  telegram,  to  which  no  reply  was 
made.  The  appraiser  thereupon  adjudicated  upon  the 
case  ex  parte.  The  complaint  of  the  importer  was  thai 
he  had  not  had  a  proper  opportunity  to  present  his  case 
a(M*ording  to  due  process. 

Mr.  Justice  Brown  gave  the  opinion :  It  is  conceded 
in  this  case  that  the  appraisement  was  binding  provided 
that  it  was  properly  conducted.  It  is  complained  that 
due  notice  was  not  given.  No  provision  is  expressly 
made  by  statnt(»  for  notice  to  tlie  importer.     The  Board 
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of  Appraisers  is  invested  with  powers  of  a  quasi  judicial 
character;  and  the  appraisers  are  bound  by  all  reason- 
able ways  and  means  to  ascertain  the  appraisement. 
With  respect  to  their  method  of  procedure,  they  are 
vested  with  a  certiiin  discretion,  which  will  be  respected 
by  the  courts  except  where  such  discretion  has  been 
manifestly  abused  and  the  Board  has  proceeded  in  wan- 
ton disregard  of  justice.  The  general  principle  is  too 
well  establishi»d  to  admit  of  doubt  that  where  the  action 
of  an  inferior  tribunal  is  discreticmarj'  its  decision  is 
final.  The  tribunal  in  this  case  was  created  as  part  of 
the  machinery  of  the  government  for  the  collection  of 
duties  upon  imports,  and  while  its  proceedings  partake 
of  a  semi-judicial  character  it  is  not  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  in  notifying  the  importer  it  should  proceed 
with  the  technical  accuracy  necessary  to  charge  the  de- 
fendant with  liability  in  a  court  of  law.  The  operations 
of  the  goveniment  in  the  collection  of  its  revenue  ought 
not  to  be  emlKinassed  by  requiring  too  strict  an  adher- 
ence to  the  forms  niul  modes  of  procinnlings  recognize^l 
in  the  courts  of  U\\\\  so  long  as  the  rights  of  it^  tiixpayers 
are  not  sacriliced. 
•w  A  case  upon  this  point  from  the  administrative  point 
of  view  is  Dar^ie,  \'A  Land  Dec.  277  (1892).  This  was 
a  motion  befoi(*  the  S(HTetaiy  of  the  Interior  to  remand 
a  certain  contested  case  to  the  Commissioner.  It  was 
argued  in  sni)])ort  of  this  motion  that  no  notice  of  the 
p(»tirion  n[M)n  which  the  cases  were  transmitted  to  the 
dei)artment  was  (*ver  staved  upon  the  contestant,  that 
the  transmission  was  tln^refore  in  violation  of  the  rules 
which  limit  ai)])eal  from  local  ofticcM-s.  It  was  claime<l 
therefore  that  the  d(»partnient  c(Mihi  hav(»  n<»  jurisdiction 
(344) 
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in  the  matter.  The  question  was  nither  what  should  be 
done  at  this  stage,  than  what  might  be  done  if  the  Sec- 
retary had  seen  fit  to  act. 

Secretary  Noble  held :  The  fact  that  the  law  places 
the  entire  duty  of  its  execution  upon  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  furnishes  no  reason  for  suspending  the  rules 
of  practice  and  depriving  parties  of  the  rights  given 
thereby;  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  the  public  business  relating  to 
public  land,  and  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office  is  charged  with  the  performance  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  all  executive 
duties.  The  duty  of  the  Secretary  under  the  act  now 
in  question  is  supervision.  The  usual  and  ordinary 
mode  of  stHiking  a  decision  from  the  Secretary  upon 
questions  of  this  character  is  by  way  of  appeal  pointed 
out  in  the  rules  w^hich  have  been  formulated  and  ap- 
proved as  best  adapted  to  protect  the  interests  of  claim- 
ants for  public  lands  and  at  the  same  time  to  expedite 
the  transaction  of  business  in  relation  to  such  lands. 
None  of  them  shall  be  construed  to  deprive  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  of  the  exercise  of  the  directory  and  super- 
visory powers  conferred  on  him  by  the  law;  but  it  is 
also  true  that  they  are  to  be  followed  when  there  is  no 
occasion  made  out  for  the  invoking  of  thesi^  powers. 
The  imiK)rtance  of  having  uniform  rules  in  these  mat- 
ters and  of  enforcing  them  has  often  luK^n  rec(^gnized.^^ 

93  Ex  PARTE  PuocEEDiNGS. — United  states  v.  Jones.  8  Pet.  375; 
Decatur  v.  Paulding,  14  Pet.  497;  United  States  v.  Tappan,  11  Wheat. 
426;  Lawrence  v.  Caswell,  13  How.  497;  Vance  v.  Burbank,  101  U. 
S.  519;  United  States  v.  Teller,  107  U.  S.  68;  United  States  v. 
Black,  128  U.  S.  40;  Earnshaw  v.  United  States.  146  U.  S.  67: 
United  States  v.  Harmon,  147  U.  S.  268;  Passavant  v.  United  States, 
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9 122.    Claim. 

The  first  illustration  proposed  is  that  of  a  claim  for 
a  pension  through  the  Pension  Bureau.  The  application 
for  a  pension  which  is  filed  by  the  claimant  contains,  like 
a  declaration,  the  gi'ounds  upon  which  the  pension  is 
claimed,  following  its  main  point, — the  provision  of  the 
act  under  which  the  application  is  made.  For  example, 
in  an  invalid  pension  the  applicant  must  describe  his 
military  status,  relate  how  he  was  disabled,  state  his 
medical  record  and  set  forth  what  rating  he  claims. 
Of  course  this  matter  is  all  covered  by  general  forms. 

The  first  stage  in  the  proceedings  in  the  Pension  Office 
may  be  briefly  described.  The  application  is  recorded 
in  the  Record  Division.  From  the  Record  Division  it 
is  sent  to  the  proper  Adjudicating  Division,  according 
lO  the  territory  from  which  the  claims  come.  It  is  there 
placed  before  the  chief  of  that  division,  who  assigns  it 
to  a  subordinate  examiner  to  determine  in  the  first  in- 
stance wiiether  there  is  pensionable  status.  As  pension- 
able status  (Icpciids  upon  the  disabilities  of  service  in 
rlio  case  under  consideration,  the  next  reference  will  be 
to  the  Record  OfTico  of  the  War  Department.  Upon  the 
answer  of  the*  War  Department  the  case  is  reopened  by 
the  (^xaminer.  The  point  now  is  to  determine  whether 
the  pr(K>f  sul)niitted  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  ina- 
t(Tial  facts  made  necessary  b,v  the  law.  It  may  be  neces- 
H;iry  to  call  for  further  proof. 

If  the  chiim  is  on(»  that  re(|uiies  proof  of  present  dis- 
al)ility,  th(^  next  step  in  the  process  is  an  official  inedi<-  il 

148  U.  S.  219;  Ballew  v.  United  States.  160  U.  S.  187:  Chorpeniiini: 
V.  United  States.  11  Ct.  of  CI.  625:  McElrath  v.  United  States.  12 
Ct.  of  CI.  201. 
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examination.  For  this  purpose  the  applicant  is  directed 
to  appear  before  a  Board  of  Examining  Surgeons  wliich 
sits  in  his  neighborhood.  At  Washington  there  is  a  Med- 
ical Division,  which  has  power  over  all  medical  ques- 
tions in  review.  The  approval  of  this  Medical  Division 
must  be  had  before  the  application  is  in  shape  for  ad- 
judication. 

Meanwhile  from  the  Adjudicating  Division  the  claim 
has  been  forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Review.  This  board 
is  composed  of  reviewers  and  re-reviewers.  There  are 
thus  two  su('C(^88ive  adjudications  upon  the  whole  proof 
submitted  for  each  application.  The  sole  function  of 
tliese  reviews  is  to  treat  the  question  judicially  upon 
the  law  and  the  fact.  It  is  therefore  almost  impossible 
that  any  [loint  would  be  left  unnoticed  which  is  not  cov- 
ered by  sufficient  evidence. 

The  matter  is  now  ready  for  the  formal  action  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Pensions.  Not  infrequently  it  is  in 
this  office  that  the  application  is  rejected.  The  Com- 
missioner, as  has  b(^n  repeatedly  pointed  out,  has  full 
power  in  the  matter.  The  only  act  in  the  office  which  is 
of  legal  validity  is  this  last  act  of  his.  If  the  application 
is  rejected  an  appeal  is  allowed  from  the  Commissioner 
to  the  Secretary  of  Interior.  The  business  is  done  in 
that  office  by  a  Board  of  Pension  Appeals, — a  useful  body 
of  lawyers  who  have  had  a  salutary  influence  upon  pen- 
sion adjudication.  The  regulations  governing  the  pro- 
cedure in  claims  for  pensions  are  put  in  Appendix  A  for 
further  consultation.®'* 

'•**  Claim. — Preston,  1  Pen.  Dec.  41;  Riordan,  1  Pen.  Dec.  45; 
Ennis,  1  Pen.  Dec.  127;  Smith,  1  Pen.  Dec.  201;  Romine,  1  Pen. 
Dec.  299;  Lauback.  1  Pen.  Dec.  318;  Morris,  2  Pen.  Dec.  73;  MueUer, 
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§  183.    Allowance. 

The  second  illustration  proposed  was  the  process  by 
which  a  claim  against  the  government  is  allowed  by  the 
Treasury  Department.  As  before,  the  claim  must  be 
made  according  to  the  regular  form  demanded  by  the 
department.  Aloreover  it  must  be  a  liquidated  claim. 
Each  ottice  of  the  government  has  a  disbursing  officer. 
The  application  in  the  first  instance  should  be  to 
that  officer.  The  next  step  that  must  be  taken  is  ad- 
ministration revision, — ^some  approval  of  the  disburse- 
ment by  the  officer  who  had  charge  of  the  administration. 
This  is  a  preliminary  stage  simply. 

The  claim  then  goes  to  the  office  of  the  proper  Auditor 
for  allowance,  if  there  has  been  administrative  re- 
vision, the  claim  is  examined  there  by  one  clerk  and  ap- 
proved by  the  chief  of  division;  if  there  has  been  no  ad- 
ministrative revision,  the  claim  is  examined  by  two 
clerks  before  approval  by  the  chief  of  division.  Thus  it 
will  he  seen  that  in  the  office  of  the  Auditor  there  is  a 
careful  adjudication,  so  that  the  claim  is  only  approved 
upon  sufficient  evidence. 

An  account  is  either  settlcNlas  rendered  or  is  disallowed 
in  whole  or  in  part.  The  party  aggrieved  has  an  appeal 
from  the  Auditorto  theConiptroller.  Moreover  the  Comp- 
troll(»r  u])on  his  own  motion  may  take  up  any  account. 
In  either  case  the  whole  account  is  before  the  Comp- 
troller and  he  may   tnke  any  cicti(ui   thereupon  which 

2  Pen.  Dec.  192:  Hamilton.  2  Pen.  Dec.  217;  GaskeU,  3  Pen.  Dec. 
87;  Tuttle,  3  Pen.  Dec.  52;  bherer,  4  Pen.  Dec.  5:  Johnson,  4  Pen. 
Dec.  167;  Cady.  5  Pen.  Dec.  84;  McElfatrick,  5  Pen.  Dec.  278;  Ben- 
nett, 7  Pen.  Dec.  1;  RatHff,  7  Pen.  Dec.  C;  Cramer,  7  Pen.  Dec. 
459;  AUen,  7  Pen.  Dec.  568;  Predmore,  8  Pen.  Dec.  165;  Green.  8 
Pen.  Dec.  444;   Hook,  8  Pen.  Dec.  367;  Luther,  9  Pen.  Dec.  72. 
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seems  to  liim  fit.  The  fonii  of  the  appeal  sets  forth  the 
reason  of  it ;  but  there  is  no  obligation  that  the  decision 
of  the  Comptroller  shall  be  resi>onsive  to  the  pleadings. 
It  is  well  settled  that  the  action  of  the  Comptroller  is 
final  upon  all  the  executive  departments  upon  any  mat- 
tei*s  of  allowance  which  is  within  his  jurisdiction.  Cer- 
tain provisions  governing  the  allowance  of  claims  are  put 
in  Appendix  B  for  further  illustration.^"' 

§  124.     Collection. 

The  third  iliustraticm  proposed  is  that  of  the  process 
by  which  customs  duties  are  collected.  The  general  rule 
is  that  goods  imported  must  be  declared,  the  assessment 
be  made,  and  the  duty  be  paid  at  the  port  of  entry.  Of 
course  each  and  every  article  imported  cannot  be  ex- 
amined by  the  Appraiser.  The  method  is  by  the  exaiui- 
nation  of  a  certain  proportion  of  each  entry.  As  cus- 
toms acts  lay  duticn?  according  to  two  systems,  specific 
and  ad  valorem,  it  follows  that  the  appraiser  must  have 
ill  mind  tlu^  classification  of  gocnls  and  the  valuation 
(»f  goods.  When  the  appraisiil  has  been  made,  if  all 
is  found  in  a(<M)rdance  with  the  entry  which  has  been 
made  by  the  imi)orter,  the  matter  is  passed  for  liquida- 
tion by  th(*  importer  of  the  duties  imposed. 

J' •»  Alix)wancI':.— Exporters'  Case,  5  Laurence,  13;  Gilbert,  Bowler, 
213;  Exposition  Case.  1  Compt.  Dec.  13;  Clerk  of  Court.  1  Compt. 
Dec.  31;  Requisitions,  1  Compt.  Dec.  409;  Advance  Decisions.  1 
Compt.  Dec.  431;  In  re  Sugar  Bounty,  2  Compt.  Dec.  98;  Claim  of 
Scala,  3  Compt.  Dec.  657;  Heads  of  Departments,  4  Compt.  Dec.  1; 
Interstate  Commission,  4  Compt.  Dec.  341;  Maine  Losses,  4  Compt. 
Dec.  622 ;  Revision  of  Accounts,  4  Compt.  Dec.  723 ;  Revision  of  an  Ac- 
count, 5  Compt.  Dec.  333^  Unliquidated  Damages,  5  Compt.  Dec.  770; 
Professor's  Claim,  5  Compt.  Dec.  520;  Advance  Appeal,  6  Compt.  Dec. 
50;  Liquidated  Claims,  7  Compt.  Dec.  517;  Pending  Suits,  8  Compt. 
Dec.  841. 
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If  the  importer  feels  aj^grieved  an  appeal  is  provided 
for  f loin  the  appraiser  to  the  Board  of  Gteneral  Apprais- 
ers. Moreover,  if  the  collector  feels  aggrieved,  he  may 
institute  an  appeal  before  the  Board  of  General  Ap- 
praisers. The  decision  of  this  Board  of  General  Ap- 
praisers may  again  be  upon  the  whole  matter  of  value 
without  regard  to  the  valuation  which  has  been  fixed 
upon  the  goods.  The  decision  of  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisei^s  upon  dutiable  value  is  final  and  conclusive. 
But  upon  questions  of  classification  either  the  importer 
or  the  collector  may  have  an  appeal  to  the  Judicial 
Courts.  The  administrative  statute  covering  this  is  put 
in  Appendix  C  fcu'  further  use.^^ 

§  125.    Inter  partes  proceedings. 

Inter  partes  proceedings  are  abnormal  in  administra- 
tion, wliile  ex  parte  proceedings  are  nm'mal  in  adminis- 
tration. The  tru(»  function  of  the  administration  is  only 
to  determine  upon  matters  between  the  government  and 
citizens;  to  determine  upon  matters  between  citizens  is 
the  tv\w  function  of  the  judiciary.  Tlierefore  it  cannot 
hv  in  Uw  last  analysis  that  in  inter  partis  proceeil- 
ings  t\w  administration  is  doing  anything  but  adminis- 
tration. Tlie  truth  of  tlie  nuitter  seems  to  be  that  what 
s(M  ins  inter  partes  i)r<K('e(lings  is  in  reality  two  ex  parte 
j)roceedings  consolidatcMl  into  one  process  for  the  pur- 

»« CoLLFX'TioN. — Liquidation,  Treas.  Dec.  No.  7,047;  Examination. 
Treas.  Dec.  No.  9.849;  Protest,  Treas.  Dec.  No.  10.400;  Proceedings 
in  rem,  etc..  Treas.  Dec.  No.  11.942;  Reappraisements,  Treas.  Dec. 
No.  12,483;  Free  Entry.  Treas.  Dec.  No.  13.677;  Decisions.  Treas. 
Dec.  No.  16.908;  Classification.  Treas.  Dec.  No.  18,211;  Rules  for 
Transaction  of  Business.  Treas.  Dec.  No.  18.488;  Appeal.  Treas.  Dec. 
No.  18.595;  Appraisement,  Treas.  Dec  No.  21.332. 
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pose  of  administration.  At  all  events  that  is  the  hypothe- 
sis defended  in  this  section. 

That  is  seen  in  I'owler  v.  Dodge,  1898  Pat.  Dec.  257 
(1898).  In  this  ease  there  had  been  an  issue  in  the 
Patent  Office  upon  the  question  of  priority  between  two 
applicants.  Then  it  appeared  that  upon  one  of  the  ap- 
plications there  was  a  question  of  opera tiveness.  Fowler 
thus  had  an  interest  in  liaving  the  application  of  Dodge 
withheld ;  but  the  (luestiou  had  now  become  whether  the 
l^atent  Office  should  allow  the  contest  to  proceed.  The 
case,  indeed,  raised  the  very  issue  of  the  nature  of  these 
interference  proceedings  in  the  Patent  Office. 

CiUEEiA'^  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  said :  Contests 
as  to  whether  a  patent  shall  issue  to  a  particular  appli- 
cant are  permitted  in  this  office,  not  because  of  the  Inter- 
cast of  the  contestant,  but  because  the  circumstances  are 
such  that  there  is  doubt  as  to  whether  the  applicant  is 
(entitled  to  a  i>atent ;  and  this  question  cannot  properly  be 
decided  without  some  further  investigation.  After  the 
office  become  satisfied  on  this  question  it  would  not  be 
justified  in  allowing  the  contest  to  continue. 

Another  important  ruling  along  this  same  line  is  Saun- 
ders V.  Baldwin,  9  Land  Dec.  391  (1889).  In  this  case 
a  contest  was  instituted  for  the  same  land.  By  error  in 
practice  the  contestant  did  not  bring  forward  his  evi- 
dence at  the  proper  time  set  in  the  regulation.  At  a  later 
time  the  contestant  brought  forward  evidence  which  was 
in  truth  conclusive  in  favor  of  his  contention.  The  oc- 
cupant claimed,  however,  that  the  contestant  could  have 
no  right  to  have  the  entry  cancelled  in  these  proceedings 
because  lie  had  not  come  forward  within  the  requisite 
time  d(*manded  by  the  practi<*e  of  the  office. 
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*n  ASiJintr  tlir  rum  miHiSHiupr,  ruled;    The  department 
i  iMid  nl;^^  nf  iis  own  luntion,  if  necessary,  direct  tlie 
irrlkiiiDii.      riM' ;;HVt'nimt*nt  is  a  real  party  in  inter- 
M^iiiiiist  htMli  4(inli*stinjj:  parties;  and  it  is  entitled  to 
l^iimnt  iin  I  ht*  fMits,  hn\\(»ver  siirh  facts^  may  have  Int^n 
i'liJsriL  ulhI  \vli;ili*\ri'  the  rijjht^  of  the  privatt*  partiet? 
;iii:uiisi  nrir  iMiHtliiM',    ThiB  it^  the  ohject  in  all  admin- 
i;il  Ion  "' 

te.     Coutest, 

1  liK  fiiiirili  ijliisii-aii*m,  pro|>osed  was  of  a  contest  in 
!Mi<  in  ntUri'  iMtwiiii  two  applicants.    The  first  pre- 

nisiir  \>  ituri  t^juHi  ;ipjf1i(^;iHnn  shonhJ  be  fonnd  gfXKl 

iir^lin;;  In  flir  im'^hIsii'  ]rrtM*ess  in  point  of  patentability. 

i^  in\ni\»'s  nn  ovjiiuinatioii  nf  each  application  before 
(iiH|n'r  I'lifuni  V  iCxamimn*  and  an  allowance  by  him. 
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If  either  applicant  is  aggrieved  the  appeal  lies  in  due 
course  to  the  Board  of  Examiners-in-Chief.  The  pro- 
cess before  the  Examiners-in-Chief  is  more  formal.  A 
record  is  made  up  and  submitted.  The  Examiners-in- 
Chief  in  usual  confine  their  decision  to  the  pleadings  sub- 
mitted to  them.  Their  decision  upon  the  interference  in 
point  of  law  and  fact  is  then  given  in  due  form. 

From  the  decision  of  the  Examiners-in-Chief  an  appeal 
lies  to  the  Commissioner  himself.  In  an  extraordinary 
case  the  Commissioner  may  require  the  matter  to  be 
brought  before  him  on  his  own  motion.  It  often  happens 
that  before  the  Commissioner  or  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner most  important  questions  involving  great  prop- 
erty interests  are  argued  with  the  same  forms  as  in  any 
court  of  law.  If  either  party  feel  aggrieved  by  the  de- 
cision of  the  Commissioner  an  appeal  lies  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  specific  statute  to  the  judicial 
courts.  This  statute  has  been  criticized  on  an  earlier 
page.  The  rules  of  practice  in  this  matter  are  put  in 
Appendix  1>  for  further  detail.®^ 

§  127.    Protest. 

The  fifth  illustration  proposed  was  that  of  a  protest  by 
a  stranger,  which  is  allowed  by  the  process  of  the  Land 
Office.     A  statute  gives  a  right  of  preferential  entry 

o«  Contest.— Foster  v.  Fowle,  1869  Pat.  Dec.  35;  Krake,  1869  Pat- 
Dec.  100;  Hull,  1869  Pat.  Dec.  68;  Eames  v.  McDougall,  1871  Pat.. 
Dec.  206:  Clymer's  Appeal.  1874  Pat.  Dec.  72;  United  States  v.. 
Thacher,  7  O.  G.  603;  Little  v.  Lillie,  10  O.  G.  543;  Whiteley  v.  Me- 
Cormick,  10  O.  G.  826;  Wilson  v.  Yakel,  10  O.  G.  944;  Elbers,  187T 
Pat.  Dec.  123;  Ex  parte  Rodgers,  1879  Pat.  Dec.  207;  Packard  v. 
Sandford.  1879  Pat.  Dec.  314;  Hibbard  v.  Richmond,  17  O.  G.  1155; 
Moore,  1881  Pat.  Dec.  249;  Sellers  v.  Walter.  37  O.  G.  1001;  Zeidler 
V.  Lfeech,  1891  Pat.  Dec.  9;  Fowler  v.  Dodge,  1898  Pat.  Dec.  257. 

(353) 
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upon  a  tract  of  laud  to  a  contestant  who  has  protested 
and  procured  the  cancellation  of  any  entry  by  any  pre- 
vious entryman.  The  policy  of  this  act  requires  some 
explanation.  It  was  remedial  to  keep  lands  which  had 
been  occupied  unjustly  still  open  for  entry  and  to  induce 
citizens  to  co-operate  in  unearthing  frauds  upon  the 
government  by  giving  to  the  successful  contestants  the 
premium  of  a  preferential  entry.  Such  a  contestant  may 
thus  appear  after  any  entry  and  file  his  protest  against 
the  occupants  in  the  form  required  by  the  regulations  of 
the  department. 

The  matter  is  first  adjudicated  before  the  local  land 
officers  who  decide  the  matter  after  a  full  hearing  upon 
the  law  in  fact  involved.  After  the  decision  upon  the 
contest  by  the  local  officers,  the  whole  record  of  the 
case  is  forwarded  to  the  General  Land  Office.  An  ap- 
peal from  the  decision  of  the  Register  and  Receiver  may 
be  taken  by  either  party.  Moreover,  as  in  all  adjudica- 
tion by  the  adniinistration,  the  Commissioner  may  take 
the  matter  up  upon  his  own  motion  in  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances. At  all  events  the  matter  is  in  Washington 
referi'(Hl  to  the  Contest  Division,  where  the  whole  merits 
of  tin*  controversy  are  reviewed  and  laid  before  the  Com- 
missioner for  his  action. 

When  a  final  adjudication  has  been  made  by  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office,  either  party,  if  he  still  feels  aggrieved, 
may  take  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Then*  the  matter  is  decided  by  a  trained  body  of  ex- 
perts who  act  under  the  direction  of  an  Assistant  Attor- 
ney-General assigned  to  the  Interior  Department  for  this 
purpose.  This  is  the  last  stage  possible  in  the  proceed- 
ing and  the  adjudication  is  therefore  adequate  and  thor- 
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ough  upon  the  points  taken.  The  process  necessary  in 
such  contests  is  put  in  Appendix  E,  if  more  information 
is  wanted.^® 

§  128.    Eemission. 

The  sixth  illustration  proposed  was  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  for  an  abatement  of  a  tax  which  must  be 
made  before  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Kevenue.  Upon  the  wliole  the  complainant  has  no  reme- 
dy until  the  tax  has  been  paid  by  him'  to  the  collector. 
The  rule  in  cases  of  collection  is  to  pay  first  and  litigate 
afterwards.  It  is  true  that  after  assessment  it  is  not 
impossible  that  a  motion  for  an  abatement  of  the  tax  may 
be  entertaine^l  by  the  Commissioner  before  payment  of 
the  tax  to  the  Collector ;  but  upon  the  whole  no  motion 
for  remission  will  generally  be  entertained  until  the  tax 
has  been  paid,  when  a  motion  for  a  refund  is  in  order. 

The  claimant  must,  as  in  the  usual  administrative  pro- 
cess, set  forth  his  claim  upon  a  form  provided,  which 
relates  the  essential  facts  and  makes  the  points  upon 
which  he  believed  he  should  have  refund.  The  motion  is 
first  passed  upon  by  the  Collector,  who  must  make  affi- 
davit of  his  finding.  The  papers,  together  with  all  the 
evidence  in  the  case,  is  then  forwarded  to  the  principal 
office,  where  a  decision  is  made  upon  the  matter.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  decision  of  the  Commissioner  is  final  upon 

90  Protest.— So.  Minnesota  Ry.  v.  Kufner,  2  Land  Dec.  492;  Field 
V.  Black,  2  Land  Dec.  581;  Albion  Mfg.  Co.,  4  Land  Dec.  376;  Stevens 
V.  Robinson,  5  Land  Dec.  Ill;  Pueblo  Case.  5  Land  Dec.  483;  Middle 
Grounds,  7  Land  Dec.  255;  Saunders  v.  Baldwin,  9  Land  Dec.  391; 
Gray  v.  Whitehouse,  15  Land  Dec.  352;  Mott  v.  Coffman,  19  Land 
Dec.  106;  Currency  Min.  Co.,  20  Land  Dec.  178;  Trotter  v.  Yowell,  21 
Land  Dec.  54. 
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tmilive  iU*pfirtiJient     The  statutes  governing  such 
ui-ul  are  in  Ajjpondix  V^^^ 

Conclusion, 

IIS  \\u[  |iivti*niled  that  it  would  be  safe  to  follow  this 
hv  ill  piiH  i'eiling  in  any  actual  case  before  the  office 
in\  a  ta refill  cousultatiuu  of  the  regulations  which 
I  rlu'  appendix.  All  that  has  been  wished  in  to  bring 
In  r  a  viiiiciy  t>f  illustratioDs  of  the  sort  of  thing 
Is  aiit  iu  I >nu  tire  before  the  various  offices  of  the 
lust  I'at  ion.     The  appendix  will  be  found  more  def- 

as  to  the  steps  necessary  in  procedure  of  a  given 
:  laient, 

lnovej%  it  is>  1io}k^1  that  a  more  definite  idea  of 
jniliod^  eni]il*>ytMi   ill  adnunistration  may  be  had 

a  Tier   llie   deseription    of   the   proceedings   is    re- 
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THE  JURISDICTION  OP  THE  ADMINISTRATION. 

S  130.  Introduction. 

131.  Scope  of  Jurisdiction. 

132.  Administration  by  Execution. 

133.  Administration  by  Legislation. 

134.  Administration  by  Adjudication. 

135.  Extent  of  Jurisdiction. 

136.  Conclusion. 

S  130.    Introduction. 

The  last  question  of  all  is  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ad- 
ministration. Throughout  this  extended  discussion  the 
administration  has  been  seen  in  the  exercise  of  various 
powers.  Sometimes  what  was  noted  was  administration 
by  execution ;  sometimes  what  was  found  was  administra- 
tion by  legislation;  sometimes  what  was  remarked  was 
administration  by  adjudication.  Upon  the  whole  the 
point  of  view  has  been  for  the  most  part  thus  internal ; 
in  what  way  may  the  administration  act  ?  Now,  by  way 
of  precaution,  it  will  be  well  to  take  last  of  all  the  other 
point  of  view,  external;  beyond  what  limits  may  the 
administration  not  act?  In  a  word,  this  last  question  is 
concerned  with  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ad- 
ministration over  all  these  various  questions  which  it 
takes  upon  itself  to  decide. 

S  131.    Scope  of  jurisdiction. 

A  recent  case  contains  the  best  general  discussion  of 
this  problem — Eex  v.  Commissioners  [1901]  2  K.  B.  879 
(1901).     Kodak,  Limited,  an  English  company,  had  its 
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principal  place  of  business  in  London.  The  E«aBtinan 
Kodak  Company,  a.  New  York  company,  had  its  prin- 
cipal place  of  business  in  that  state.  It  appeared 
that  98  per  cent,  of  the  capital  stock  ot  the  American 
company  was  owned  by  the  English  company;  and  there 
was  evidence  tending  to  show  that  the  direction  over 
the  whole  business  came  from  the  London  office^  so  that 
the  American  company  waa  to  all  intents  the  agent  of 
the  English  company.  Upon  that  view  of  the  matter, 
the  Commissioners  for  the  London  district  assessed  the 
income  tax  not  only  upon  all  the  profits  of  the  English 
business,  but  upon  all  the  profits  of  the  American  bnsi- 
ness  as  well.    This  was  an  application  for  a  prohibition. 

Stebling^  Lord  Justice,  drew  this  important  distinc- 
tion :  It  appears  to  me  that  this  section  of  the  statutes 
conferred  upon  these  Commissioners  jurisdiction  to 
charge  any  person  carrying  on  a  trade  within  that  district 
in  respect  to  tlie  whole  profits  of  his  trade,  whether  that 
trade  be  wholly  or  partly  carried  on  within  the  district; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  only  essential  requisite  to  the  ex* 
istence  of  the  jurisdiction  to  charge  a  trader  in  respect 
of  the  whole  profits  is  that  he  be  found  within  the  district 
carrying  on  the  trade  in  part.  Having  jurisdiction  to 
charge  in  respect  to  all  profits,  they  have  jurisdiction  to 
decide  all  questions  of  fact  necessary  for  making  the  full 
assessment,  and,  therefore,  to  determine  the  true  extent 
of  the  trade.  In  my  opinion  it  is  not  true  to  say  that 
the  facts  found  by  the  Commissioners  in  the  course  of 
an  inquiry  properly  entered  upon  are  the  facts  which  are 
necessary  to  give  jurisdiction.  In  my  judgment  they  have 
not  exceeded  their  jurisdiction. 

This  same  pasition  is  taken  in  an  explicit  manner  upon 
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the  case  to  be  distinguished  from  the  preceding  case 
where  there  is  no  jurisdiction.  In  the  Middle  Grounds, 
7  Land  Dec.  255  (1888),  there  was  a  question  as  to  the 
right  to  a  certain  tract  of  land  which  had  been  sur- 
veyed in  a  general  way  by  the  Land  Department.  This 
land  in  dispute  had  been  patented  by  the  United  States 
to  a  pre-emption  settler.  The  adverse  claimant  was  the 
State  of  Michigan,  which  based  its  title  under  the  Swamp 
Land  Act.  The  department  took  the  position  in  this  case 
at  the  outset  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction  any  longer,  since 
at  all  events  the  title  to  the  land  in  controversy  was  out 
of  the  United  States. 

To  this  effect  Secretary  Vilas  wrote:  Whatever  al- 
teration has  come  by  accretion  and  the  like  is  a  matter 
between  the  parties.  The  Department  seems  clearly  to 
have  no  jurisdiction  over  the  matter  or  power  to  take 
action  in  any  form.  All  these  questions  can  far  better 
be  determined  by  a  judicial  tribunal  than  by  this  Depart- 
ment. Indeed,  no  action  of  the  Department  would  be 
within  its  jurisdiction.  No  further  action  should  be 
taken  by  the  Department  in  this  matter,  but  the  parties 
should  mutually  be  left  to  such  proceedings  in  the  courts 
as  they  may  be  advised  to  take  in  the  maintenance  of  their 
resix^ctive  claims.  All  action  before  the  Department 
should  be  discontinued.*^^ 

§  132.    Administration  by  execution. 

This  brings  the  discussion  to  the  general  problem.  Let 
it  be  supposed  that  some  officer  of  the  administration  has 
extended  power  over  a  certain  subject  matter  by  the 
broad  provision  of  some  general  statute.    Then  let  it  be 

101  Scope  of  Jurisdiction. — Gidley  v.  Palmerston.  3  Bred.  &  B.  275; 
Rex  V.  Commissioners  [1901]  2  K.  B.  879;  Enterprise  Ass'n  v.  Zums- 
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supposed  that  he  does  some  action  in  the  course  of  ad- 
ministration, which  is  close  to  the  line  of  his  authority. 
It  may  be  granted  that  he  has  power  to  decide  matters 
within  his  jurisdiction ;  but  it  may  not  be  granted  that  he 
has  power  to  decide  what  matters  are  within  his  jurisdic- 
tion. The  distinction  may  often  be  a  nice  one,  but  its  ob- 
servance is  an  absolute  necessity  in  point  of  law. 

No  law,  that  is,  is  to  be  construed  to  give  to  the  admin- 
istration authority  to  determine  whether  the  jurisdiction 
exists ;  but  that  question  is  always  open  to  collateral  at- 
tack in  the  judicial  courts.  United  States  v.  Burke,  99 
Federal,  895  (1899),  is  a  plain  case  upon  that  point.  A 
statute  gave  to  immigration  officials  power  to  exclude 
aliens  under  certain  circumstances  of  this  qualification. 
Have  such  officials  thereby  powder  to  determine  whether 
certain  persons  who  demand  admission  are  aliens  or  not? 
No.  Have  such  officials  power  to  determine  whether  cer- 
tain aliens  are  within  the  disqualifications  laid  down? 
Yes.  That  is  tlie  distinction  that  the  judge  had  in  mind 
in  this  case. 

TouLMiN,  the  District  Judge,  said:  I  am  not  un- 
mindful of  the  provision  of  the  statute  that  in  every  case 
whore  an  alien  is  excluded  from  admission  into  the  Unit- 
ed States  under  any  law  or  treaty  now  existing  or  here- 
after made,  diMisioii  of  the  appropriate  Immigration  or 

tein,  64  Fed.  840;  United  States  v.  Burke,  99  Fed.  895;  Lee  v.  Huff. 
61  Ark.  494;  Pacific  Tel.  Co.  v.  Dalton,  119  Cal.  604^  State  v.  Staub, 
61  Conn.  553;  State  v.  Gamble,  13  Fla.  9;  State  v.  BeU,  9  Ga.  334; 
Partlow  V.  Moore,  184  111.  119;  Brown  v.  Porter,  37  Ind.  206;  Miller 
V.  Horton,  152  Mass.  540;  W^all  v.  Trumbull,  16  Mich.  228;  Newman 
V.  Elam.  30  Miss.  507;  McCutchen  v.  W^indsor.  55  Mo.  149;  State  v. 
Commissioners,  12  Neb.  6;  United  Lines  Tel.  Co.  v.  Grant,  137  N.  Y. 
7;  Long  v.  Commissioners,  76  N.  C.  273;  McKinney  v.  Robinson,  84 
Tex.  489;  Supervisors  v.  Catlett's  Ex'rs,  86  Va.  158;  Brown  v.  Ma- 
son. 40  Vt.  157;  Milwaukee  Iron  Co.  v.  Schubel,  29  Wis.  444. 
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Customs  Office,  if  adverse  to  the  admission  of  such  alien, 
shall  be  final  unless  reversed  on  appeal  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Under  the  decisions  the  status  of  any 
alien  and  the  question  of  his  right  to  enter  the  United 
States  is  exclusively  vested  in  the  executive  department 
of  the  government;  and  where  it  has  been  legitimately 
exercised,  the  courts  cannot  interfere  in  behalf  of  the 
aliens.  But  these  complainants  are  not  aliens  coming 
into  the  country  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute; 
therefore,  they  are  not  of  that  class  whose  right  to  re- 
main here  can  be  finally  determined  by  the  executive  de- 
partment of  the  government. 

Cases  like  Miller  v.  Horton,  152  Mass.  540  (1891),  that 
are  upon  the  line  are  difficult  to  deal  with.  This  particu- 
lar case  was  an  action  of  tort  for  killing  the  plaintiff's 
horse.  The  defendants  admit  the  killing,  but  justify  as 
the  members  of  a  Board  of  Health  under  an  order  ad- 
dressed to  the  Board  by  the  Commissioners  on  Contagi- 
ous Diseases  of  Animals.  This  order  declared  that  it  was 
adjudged  that  the  horse  had  the  glanders  and  that  it 
was  accordingly  condemned  to  be  killed.  The  judge  be- 
fore whom  the  case  was  tried  found  that  the  horse  did  not 
have  the  glanders;  but  he  declined  to  rule  that  the  de- 
fendants had  not  failed  to  make  out  their  justification. 

The  opinion  was  by  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  :  -  We  cannot 
admit  that  the  legislature  has  an  unlimited  right  to  de- 
stroy property  without  compensation  on  the  ground  that 
destruction  is  not  an  appropriation  to  public  use.  Cer- 
tainly the  legislature  could  not  declare  that  all  animals 
are  nuisances  and  order  them  to  be  killed  outright  with- 
out compensation.  It  does  not  attempt  to  do  so.  As  we 
have  said,  it  only  declares  diseased  animals  to  be  nui- 
sances. 
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Ih  iill  it^j^pi'tt  ti»  sn  f^iniiiinit  a  jntlgcs  it  Reoin^t  that 
i>hilii>]i  at  til  is  rast*  jsliotihl  be  that  the  le^risla- 
ImI  li  fi  ilu^  <l*^ti*rnunatinii  of  the  question  whether 
111  Ha  Is  wrn-  disi*iiHe(l  or  not  to  the  fair  iiiseretion 

hulniinisnut  i<*iiJ"^ 

Administration  by  legislation,  ^ 

II  ;^iil:niuiis  (hpi^ntl  ujkui  a  Btatute,  they  ran  never 

hr  rxtrnt  of  hviu^y  nide]u^Tidont  of  the  statute.     A 

liuii   s\hirh    is  in   i^ffrrt   h^;j::iHhitioii   is   in   a   just 

|a  n**;iil;irinn  nn  lonp-^r.    That  is,  as  a  regulation  is 

\\\i\  ii  iinisi  ki*ep  witliin  the  scope  of  the  statute 

wliirfi   it   is  rr;iTn<Ml     Thes**  are  abstract  distinc- 

rbr  iniMi  t^f  iUv  inatt<*r  is  that  it  ib  very  difficult, 

oir,  \n  apply  tliiMH  to  particiihir  cases.    The  coiii-ae 

n]ilir;iii ipuii  th(^  jurisdiction  of  the  admiinstpa- 
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Revenue  was  given  the  power  to  make  regulations  to 
carry  the  act  into  effect.  The  petitioner,  a  dealer  in 
oleomargarine,  failed  to  comply  with  these  regulations. 
Prosecution  was  begun  against  him  for  the  penalty  for 
the  failure  to  do  anything  required  by  the  act.  Upon  the 
question  whether  the  failure  to  obey  the  regulations  came 
under  this  head  the  lower  court  divided. 

In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  the  opinion 
was  given  by  Mr.  Justice  Blatchford  :  It  would  be  a 
very  dangerous  principle  to  hold  that  the  thing  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  as  a 
need  for  regulation  under  the  oleomargaine  act  for  car- 
rying it  into  effect  should  be  considered  as  a  thing  re- 
quired by  law.  Regulations  prescribed  bj'  the  President 
and  by  the  heads  of  the  Departments  under  authority 
granted  by  Congress  may  be  regulations  prescribed  by 
law.  They  are  lawful  to  support  acts  done  under  them 
and  in  accordance  with  them,  and  may  thus  in  a  proper 
sense  have  the  force  of  law;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  a 
thing  required  by  them  is  a  thing  required  by  law  so  as  tQ 
make  the  neglect  to  do  it  a  criminal  offense. 

The  principles  employed  in  the  last  opinion  are  fair 
enough ;  for  this  is  a  delegation  of  legislative  authority 
that  makes  the  statute  is  void;  but  the  application  of 
these  principles  may  well  be  (juestioned,  for  it  seems  that 
these  regulations  are  not  much  more  than  the  detail  to  a 
general  statute.  That  is  in  effect  the  holding  in  the  sec- 
ond case— In  re  Kollock,  165  U.  S.  535  (1897)— which 
must  now  be  regarded  as  the  ruling  case.  The  act  in  its 
then  form  required  packages  to  be  marked  and  branded ; 
prohibited  the  sale  of  packages  that  were  not ;  and  set 
down  the  punishment  for  sales  in  violation  of  its  pro- 
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It  iirxt  authorized  the  CommiRsioDer  to  make 
lifious  descrihiiip:  the  mnrks  and  brands  to  be  used. 
|Tnieediu*j  was  a  Iiabeas  corpus  on  the  ground  of  the 

^titufiMiiality  of  that  provision* 

<  Miirf  Jii^^tiee  FuLLEE  supported  this  statute :  Con- 

(1  UN  a  rt'vrmic  act  the  designation  of  stamps,  marks 
Iniids  is  merely  the  discharge  of  an  administrative 

nil,  and  falls  within  the  numerous  instances  of  reg- 
111  n<HHlfiil  to  the  operation  of  the  machinery  of  par* 
\v  laws,  authority  to  make  which  has  always  been 

ihvil  as  within  the  competency  of  the  legislative 

to  confer.    The  identification  of  dealer,  substance, 

lily,  &c.,  by  marking  and  branding  must  be  regarded 

jii^ans  tn  4'tTtH-tnatc  the  objects  of  the  act.    And  we 

n  pin  inn  that  leaving  the  matter  of  designating 

nrks,  brands  and  j^tamps  to  the  Commissioner  in- 
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tion  of  courts  of  law.  No  tribunal  can  be  final  judge  of 
its  jurisdiction.  At  any  subsequent  time  it  may  always^ 
be  set  up,  even  in  collateral  proceedings,  that  the  court 
decides  the  question  without  jurisdiction.  That,  also,- 
is  the  law  in  administration  by  adjudication. 

A  case  which  involves  this  issue  is  Noble  v.  Logging 
Railroad,  147  U.  S.  171  (1893) .  This  was  a  bill  in  equity 
by  the  railroad  to  enjoin  the  Secretary  from  revoking  an 
approval  of  its  maps.  It  appeared  in  the  case  that  the 
grants  had  been  duly  made.  Later  there  was  an  attempt 
to  retake  the  land  on  the  ground  that  the  railroad  was  not 
a  public  carrier.  The  fundamental  difficulty  in  the  case,, 
one  sees,  is  that  the  grant  had  once  been  made ;  so  that 
it  was  claimed  that  to  adjudicate  concerning  it  would  not 
be  action  concerning  public  land,  but  action  concerning 
private  land. 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Brown  was  in  part  as 
follows :  In  the  present  case  it  is  charged  that  there  are 
certain  facts  which  are  strictly  jurisdictional,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  is  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  proceed- 
ing, and  without  which  the  act  of  the  court  is  a  nullity. 
If  the  Laud  Department  issues  a  patent  for  land  which 
has  already  been  granted  to  another  person,  the  act  is  not 
voidable  merely,  but  void.  The  proceeding  is  a  nullity 
and  its  invalidity  may  be  shown  in  a  collateral  attack. 
Upon  the  other  hand,  if  the  patent  be  for  land  which  the 
department  had  authority  to  convey,  but  if  it  was  im- 
posed upon  or  induced  by  false  representations  to  issue  a 
patent,  the  finding  of  the  department  cannot  be  collater- 
ally impeached. 

A  well  known  case  on  this  same  principle  is  In  re 
Fassett,  142  U.  S.  479  (1892).  A  Collector  of  Customs, 
seized  the  yacht  Conqueror,  alleging  that  the  vessel  was 

(365). 
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In  iliir y  ns  nil  iinparttiKi  article.    It  was?  asserted  by 

uvv  \\n\i  lir  IumI  no  inti*ntioD  of  bringing  the  yacht 

I  \\u*  I'nitr*!  Slater.     lie  claimed^  therefore^  that 

nih'ctiir  lull]   Il<^  jurisdiction.     Now  the  Collector 

\\  firoprr'  fjiiiie  s  upon  imported  articles;  may  he, 

iMr,  say  \\\vA\  nvX'wU^  are  ImporttHl  articles? 

« imn  *>y  rhit'f  -J  us  (ice  FriXKR  showed  :    This  was 

<|iM'srinii  wliicli  t!i(^  cnllector  was  to  decide  within 

Im  i(  (idiiai  V  ]i(j\v(-rs.  Hecaiise  this  is  a  question  of 
i<  I  inn.  ijn  apj^cal  is  providtnl.  That  is  no  prouesK  to 
lip  fur  rrvi4'\v  tilt*  questinn  of  whotlier  iin  article 
inrii'd  iiH'iThjMitlisc  or  not.     Nor  is  the  ascertJiin- 

U"  Hiai  Carl  nucIi  a  tlccision  as  has  been  provided  for 

|\  [iriMH*ssr>f  t lie  administration,^*^* 


Extent  of  jurisdlctioii. 
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veys  to  be  withheld.  The  defendant,  who  claimed  a  right 
to  pre-empt  under  later  proceeilings,  demurred.  The 
question  thus  was  raised  whether  the  judicial  courts 
would  undertake  to  review  the  action  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

Mr,  Justice  Miller  said :  The  grounds  principally,  if 
not  conclusively,  relied  on  by  the  plaintiff  in  this  court 
are  (1)  that  the  Land  Department  mistook  the  law  of  the 
United  States  and  thereby  deprived  the  plaintift*  of  a 
vested  right,  and  (2)  that  their  decision  was  obtained  by 
fraud,  and,  therefore,  ought  to  be  set  aside.  We  have 
repeatedly  held  that  the  courts  will  not  interfere  with  the 
officers  of  the  government  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
in  disposing  of  the  public  lands  either  by  injunction  or 
mandamus.  The  rule  which  governs  the  court  in  correct- 
ing errors  has  been  fully  stated.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that 
the  expensive  nmchinery  of  a  court  of  equity  is  to  be  put 
in  operation  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  and  reversing 
the  judgment  of  the  tribunal  by  whom  that  question  of 
law  is  to  be  decided. 

The  latest  case  goes  almost  to  that  extreme.  Publica- 
tion Company  v.  Payne,  30  Wash.  Law  Rep.  339  (1902). 
This  was  an  application  for  a  writ  of  mandamus  against 
the  Postmaster-General.  The  Postmaster-General  had 
prescribed  in  a  regulation  that  second  class  matter  should 
include  only  such  as  consisted  of  current  news  or  mis- 
cellaneous literature  matter.  Upon  the  strength  of  this 
regulation  a  collection  of  railway  time  tables  was  ex- 
cluded from  second  class  matter.  The  publishers  claim 
that  the  regulation  was  invalid. 

An  extract  from  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Bradley 
follows :  Is  this  amendment  of  the  postal  regulations  in- 
consistent with  law?    It  is  clearly  beyond  the  power  of 

(367) 
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jsinisii^t**r'(it*ueral  to  ppe^cribe.     Periodical  publi- 

s  \\\  iliis  ir^riiliitiini  must  not  only  conform  to  the 

oiv   I  liarart eristic   of  second   clas8  mail    matter, 

InilMr   re^piij^itcs  are  prescribed.     Obviously  ^Hn* 

Innii  (if  u  jniMir  tharacter'"  is  much  broader  than 

^Tit  iH-\\s/*     It  is  then  a  narrowing  and  restricting 

hiTiis  uf  tlic  statute.    The  court  is  bound  to  con- 

\\n\i  tin*  lejj;isiature  never  couteiuplated  such  an  ad- 

tn  ilii^suitute,^*'^ 


Conclasiott. 

[se  arc  the  *^cmTal  principles:    That  neither  in  it^ 

fivi*  i>roresM.*s,  nor  in  its  legislative  processes,  nor 

judirial  [H'ocf^sses  can  the  administration  act  be- 

|iis    jurisdictiim.     Beyond  jurisdiction   every   act 

oui'se  of  administratSor 
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action  of  the  administration  within  its  jurisdiction;  the 
external  law  of  the  administration  is  concerned  with  the 
limitation  upon  the  authority  of  the  administration. 
These  make  up  the  whole  of  the  law  governing  adminis- 
tration. 

(369) 
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KEGULATIONS  RELATING  TO  ARMY  AND  NAVY 

PENSIONS   FOR  THE   GUIDANCE   OF 

CLAIMANTS  AND  ATTORNEYS. 

All  declarations  and  evidence  must  be  executed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved July  2(),  1892. 

INVALID. 

Blank  forms  for  a  declaration  will  be  furnished  to 
claimants  upon  application  therefor,  but  will  not  be  fur- 
nished to  attorneys  and  claim  agents. 

The  declaration  should  set  forth  the  companj^  and  reg- 
iment in  which  the  applicant  served,  the  name  of  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  company  or  organization,  and 
the  dates  of  enlistment  and  discharge.  In  Navy  cases 
the  vessel  upon  which  claimant  served  should  be  stated. 
If  the  claim  is  made  on  account  of  a  wound  or  injury, 
the  declaration  should  set  forth  the  nature  and  locality 
of  the  wound  .or  injury,  the  time  when,  the  place  where, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  received,  and 
the  duty  upon  which  the  applicant  was  engaged. 

If  the  wound  or  injury  was  accidental,  the  applicant 
should  state  whether  it  happened  through  his  own  agency 
or  that  of  other  persons,  and  he  should  minutely  detail 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  received. 

If  the  claim  is  made  on  account  of  disability  from  dis- 
ease, the  applicant  should  state  in  his  declaration  when 
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Miliar  tirst  aiiiM*aitH],  the  place  where  he  was  when 
I'liirtl,  am]  llu"  dntv  ujmhi  which  he  was  at  the  time 
h)      lie  shfuilil  n\^n  detail  the  circumstaDte&  of 
|n^  in  rh(*  ciuiseH  which,  io  his  opinion,  pruiliieed 
koasr.     \\  hcllier  th<*  nppliratidii  he  made  on  ac- 
«>!'  iMsalulUy  from  injury  or  disease  the  claimant 
si  ah'  ihe  names,  nuinhers,  and  localities  of  all 
lis  iij  wliifli  hi'  ren^ved  medical  or  surgical  treat- 
t^jviii-^  I  III'  diitcs  of  his  admission  thereto  as  cor- 
as  hv  ijijiy  hv  able. 

;i|»l>li(^inil  sljimld  state  whether  he  was  in  the  mil- 
r  ii:n  a!  sri^virr  prior  to  m*  after  the  term  of  service 
!  ]i  lii>  Uisahility  originated. 

|a]iplit'ain  siiould  slate  his  postoffice  address.     In 
Mil'  sirri't  and  nunjlu*r  of  his  reBldenee  should  Ik- 
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on  account  of  Avliich  the  claim  is  made  originated  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  line  of  duty,  the 
claimant  Avill  be  required  to  furnish  such  evidence,  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions  hereinafter  given,  com- 
pliance with  which  must  be  full  and  definite;  and  if  the 
disability  results  from  a  Avound  or  other  injury,  the  na- 
ture and  location  of  the  wound  or  injury,  the  time  Avhen, 
the  place  where,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  received, 
wliether  in  battle  or  otherwise,  should  be  shown  by  the 
affidavit  of  some  one  Avho  was  a  commissioned  officer  and 
liad  personal  knoAvledge  of  the  facts. 

If  the  person  called  upon  to  give  evidence  is  still  in  the 
service  as  a  commissioned  officer,  his  certificate  will  be 
accepted  in  lieu  of  his  affidavit. 

If  there  is  no  record  of  the  disability  claimed,  the 
applicant  Avill  be  called  on  to  furnish  the  testimony  of 
the  surgeon  by  whom  he  was  treated,  showing  the  loca- 
tion and  nature  of  the  wound  or  injurj-  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  received.  If  the  disability 
arises  from  disease,  the  testimony  of  the  jK^rson  who 
was  surgeon  or  assistant  surgeon  of  the  regiment  to 
which  the  applicant  belonged,  or  the  vessel  on  w^hich 
he  served,  should,  if  possible,  be  furnished,  showing  the 
name  or  nature  of  the  disease,  the  time  when,  the  place 
where  it  Avas  contracted,  and  the  circumstances  of  ex- 
posure to  the  causes  which,  in  his  opinion,  produced  the 
same. 

The  surgeon  should  state  whether,  in  his  opinion,  the 
habits  of  the  applicant  had  any  agency  in  the  production 
of  the  disease. 

In  any  claim,  whether  made  on  account  of  injury  or 
disease,  if  it  be  shown  that  the  testimony  of  a  surgeon, 
assistant  surgeon,  or  other  commissioned  officer  cannot 
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hiir^Ml  lis  rvidt^nre*  of  the  origin  of  the  disability  al- 
1 1  III*  r<\^iiiiuiny  uf  ntln^r  irm'SOUS  Laving  jK'r*4onal 

il^r  c»r  till*  farts  wiU  Ir'  con«idertHL 

( laitn  oil  urroiint  af  disaliility  from  disease^  he 

nriusli  tlh'  l*^slilHctny  at  the  pliysicuins  who  have 

|i^d  liirn  sinn*  «h**  ilat(^  of  discharge,  explicitly  set- 

■  t'th  Hh^  hisiury  of  the  disease  and  disability  since 

II  a]ipi'jii'niue.     It  is  pspoeially  important  tliat  the 

|t;ni  \\\u>  fwsi  atti^ndnl  the  ai>plieant  after  liis  dis- 

sIhmiM  statr  the  (hUx^  at  whicli  hiif*  attendance 
I'll!  I  (1  :iail  his  i-onditioi)  at  that  time.    If  it  ^lunild 

pnssihh-  jni"  Mir  applicant  to  Bhow  the  condition 
|li(Niltli  ihn'iTiLi  ilir  whole  perifxl  since  the  date  of 
trhiUjiK*  \i\  llie  U'stiimaiy  of  physicianSj  the  cause 
|iM:ihiliry  lo  f]u  sn  should  he  stated  by  him  under 

Tlir  tfsliinnny  nf  nther  persons  on  this  point  may 
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Blank  forms  of  declaration  will  be  furnished  by  this 
office  at  the  request  of  the  claimant,  but  will  not  be  fur- 
nished to  agents  or  attorneys. 

CLAIMS  OF   WIDOWS   AND  CHILDREN. 
THE   DECLARATION. 

The  blank  form  of  declaration,  with  the  accompanying 
notes,  which  is  furnished  by  this  office  upon  the  re- 
quest of  a  claimant,  sufficiently  iitdicates  the  facts  which 
should  be  stated  by  the  widow  or  guardian. 

EVIDENCE. 

/    The  facts  relating  to  the  cause  of  the  soldier's  death  on 
'^    account  of  whom  the  pension  is  claimed,  including  his 
last  illness  and  date  and  place  of  death,  should  be  set 
^^   forth  fully  and  in  detail,  and  should  be  proven  by  the 
physicians  who  attended  him  during  his  illness;  but 
when  that  is  impossible,  the  testimony  of  other  persons 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  may  be  fur- 
nished. 

PROOF  OF  MARRIAGE  IN  WIDOWS'  CL.VIMS. 

The  marriage  of  the  applicant  to  the  person  on  account 
of  whose  service  and  death  the  claim  is  made  should  be 
shown — 

( 1 )  By  a  duly  verified  copy  of  a  church  or  other  public 
liecord ;  or 

(2)  By  the  affidavit  of  the  clergyman  or  magistrate 
who  officiated ;  or 

(3)  By  the  testimony  of  two  or  more  eye  witnesses  to 
the  ceremony;  or 

(4)  By  a  duly  verified  copy  of  the  church  record  of 
baptism  of  the  children;  or 
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Iltv  \hr  U'sihmmx  of  two  or  more  witnesses  who 
hilt    I  he   ]kartirK  lived   ti)getlier  as  huBbauil   and 

111  I  wlin  will  sikUv  Iiuvv  loii^,  within  their  kmiwl- 
H  1i  1  uUultinitrtHi  rontituied. 

liiil  pi'Mv  isidii.  howovia^  is  made  hy  section  4705 

K<'\  isril  Si ;U  11  Irs  in  rvi^ard  to  ihe  character  of  the 
r  whirU  shall  111'  i't'<]iiircd  io  the  claims  of  widows 

lildrH'ti  tt\  ndniH'd  ami  Indian  soldiers  and  sailm-s. 


biur  UK  j'ni-;  ijatks  of  birth  of  CHi(.DiiEN, 

lutrs  t^r  hiitli  trfi/liildren  should  be  proved — 
\]\\  a  (liilv  vt^riht^d  ropy  of  the  church  record  of 

iir  (itlirr  piilili^/  lUTord;  or 
\\i\  i\\v  nduUixW  ol  the  physician  who  attended  the 

:  Of 
|[>y  \\\v  ti'Siimojiy  tjf  pei^ions  who  were  pres^*ijt  at 
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proof  upon  these  points  has  been  furnished  in  the  claim 
of  the  widow,  it  will  not  again  be  required  in  the  claim 
on  behalf  of  the  minors. 

(3)  If  the  mother  of  the  children  is  dead,  the  date  of 
her  death  must  be  proved.  If  she  remarried,  her  remar- 
riage must  be  proved  in  the  same  manner  that  her  mar- 
riage to  the  father  of  the  children  is  required  to  be 
proved.  If  the  chiim  is  made  on  account  of  the  widow 
having  abandoned  the  children,  or  on  account  of  her 
unfitness  to  have  custody  of  them,  the  abandonment  or 
unfitness  can  be  sliown  by  the  certificate  of  the  court  liav- 
ing  probate  jurisdiction  or  upon  tlie  presentation  of  sat- 
isfactory evidence  thereof  to  the  Commissioner  of  l*en- 
sions. 

(4)  If  tlie  mother  of  the  children  died  before*  the 
father,  it  must  be  shown  whether  he  again  married. 

(5)  It  must  be  shown  whether  the  father  left  any 
other  pensionable  child  than  those  for  whose  benefit  the 
claim  is  made;  and,  if  so,  why  such  child  is  not  embraced 
in  the  application.  A  guardian  is  not  entitled  on  account 
of  a  child  which  died  prior  to  the  date  of  the  application. 

CLAIMS  OF  DEPENDENT  RELATIVES. 
DEPENDENT  MOTHERS. 

A  mother  must  show  her  relationship,  the  date  and 
cause  of  the  son's  death,  and  whether  he  left  a  widow  or 
minor  children  surviving,  and  her  dependence  upon  him 
for  support  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

In  proof  of  dependence  it  must  be  shown  that  previous 
to  the  date  of  the  said  son's  decease  her  husband  had 
died,  or  that  he  had  permanently  abandoned  her  sup- 
port, or  that  on  account  of  disability  from  injury  or  dis- 
ease he  was  unable  to  support  her.     If  the  husband  is 
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Um^  ih\{e  fif  his  death  must  be  proved.  If  he  abac- 
h  tlir  support  of  his  faiuilyj  the  date  of  such  abaD< 
l**nt  iiiii]  all  tlie  farts?  of  the  ease^  showing  whether 
[rr  nniriirii  oi'  ever  afterward  contributed  to  the 

It  of  ilio  <  laiiiiant,  must  be  fulh^  set  forth.  If  he 
iMssililt'd,  thf'  Tuitiire  and  cause  of  the  disabilitr  and 

:uii]  to  wU-At  rxteiit  it  rendered  him  unable  to  sup- 
1  Ih*  ( l;iiinaiil  iiiUHt  be  shown  by  the  testimony  of  hia 

U\n.  TIm*  extent  of  his  disability  during  the  pe- 
1 1  inn  \]\v  son's  deatli  to  the  present  time  should  also 

|r  valiKM^f  tin:  property  of  the  claimant  and  her  bus- 
flir  iiH  nnii*  wliieh  they  derived  therefrom,  and  the 

riM'niis  (iT  siipptn't  poss^essed  by  theio  while  she  was 

iii^^  iIm'  rtiniriliiuitnis  of  her  said  son,  and  from 

linii^  fit  [\\v  pi'eseiit,  sliould  be  shown  by  the  testi- 
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DEPENDENT  FATHERS. 

A  father  claiming  pension  on  account  of  the  death  of 
his  son,  upon  whom  he  was  dependent  for  support,  must 
prove — 

( 1 )  The  cause  and  date  of  his  son's  death ;  that  said 
son  left  no  widow  or  minor  child  surviving  him;  the 
cause  and  extent  of  his  disability  during  the  period  in 
which  the  son  contributed  to  his  support,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present;  the  amount  of  his  property  and  all 
other  means  of  support  possessed  by  him  during  that 
period,  and  the  extent  of  his  dependence  upon  his  son  for 
support.  The  facts  of  the  case  in  these  respects  should  be 
shoAvn  by  such  testimony  as  is  required  in  the  claim  of  a 
mother. 

(2)  The  date  of  his  marriage,  the  date  of  the  death 
of  the  mother,  and  the  date  of  birth  of  the  son  must  be 
proved. 

In  case  the  mother  applied  for  pension,  reference 
should  be  made  to  her  application,  and  the  number  of 
the  same  or  of  her  certificate  should  be  given.  Evidence 
upon  any  point  established  in  her  claim  will  not  again 
be  required. 

MINOR  BROTHERS  AND  SISTERS. 

The  claim  on  behalf  of  minor  brothers  and  sisters 
should  be  made  by  a  guardian  duly  appointed,  who  must 
furnish  the  evidence  of  his  or  her  authority  under  the  seal 
of  the  court  from  which  the  authority  was  obtained.  He 
must  prove  the  cause  and  date  of  the  death  of  the  brother 
on  whose  account  the  claim  is  made,  his  celibacy,  the 
dates  of  death  of  the  mother  and  father,  his  relationship 
to  the  persons  on  whose  behalf  the  claim  is  ma(}e,  the 
dates  of  their  births,  and  their  dependence  upon  the 
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I  for  supiMiiL     If  the  mother  or  father  applie«l 

II  si  oil,  tlii^  ininibcr  of  his  or  her  application  or  ol 
ln*i'  i(^ititirale  ^^hould  he  given.     Evidence  upoE 

tiiH  estalilished  in  the  claim  of  the  mother  or  fathei 
ul  ai^airi  he  reijuirciL 

\\u*  ihiminisfnition   oi  the  pension  laws   no  dis* 
tn  is  luiidr  Ik  t  ween  hrotliers*  and  sisters  of  the  hall 
a  III!  ilinsc  of  the  whole  blood- 

WITNESSES   AND    TESTIMONY, 

driHe  t  xcniletl  before  the  attorney  of  record  in  i 
HI   liefure  any  person  who  has  a  manifest  intereal 
11    Avill    not    ht*   considere<L       All    certificates    ol 
in;:  ^iltinrs  luiisl  icrtify  that  they  have  no  interest 
rlainL 
<  desiralilr  thar  th«^  facta  required  to  be  proved  in 

■ 
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tions  were  fully  made  known  to  them  before  he  admin- 
istered the  oath. 

It  is  desirable  that  affidavits  should  be  free  from  inter- 
lineations and  erasures.  When  an  alteration  is  made  in 
^m  affidavit,  or  an  addition  is  made  thereto,  it  must  ap- 
pear by  the  certificate  of  the  officer  who  administered 
the  oath  that  such  alteration  or  addition  was  made  with 
the  knowledjj:e  and  sworn  consent  of  the  affiant. 

In  all  affidavits  from  surgeons  or  physicians  it  is  de- 
sirable that  that  portion  detailing  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ability, dates  of  treatment,  and  death,  symptoms  and 
opinions  as  to  connection  between  diseases  or  injury  and 
disease,  should  be  in  the  handwriting  of  the  party  by 
whom  it  is  signed.  The  testimony  of  any  person  as  an 
c»xpert  should  he  draAvn  up  by  some  one  professionally 
competent  to  make  such  a  statement. 

The  official  certificates  of  judicial  officers  using  a  ^eal, 
or  of  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  in 
actual  service,  will  be  accepted  Avithout  affidavit ;  but  all 
other  witnesses  must  testify  under  oath. 

COPIES  OR  ORIGINALS  OF  PAPERS. 

Private  papers  or  personal  mementos  filed  as  evi- 
dence in  claims  for  pension  become  a  part  of  the  record. 
<  'opies  of  same  or  originals  can  only  be  returned  Avithin 
the  discretion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  upon 
application  by  the  parties  properly  entitled  thereto. 

Certified  copies  of  declarations,  affidavits,  or  certifi- 
cates of  medical  examinations  on  file  in  claims  for  pen- 
sion can  only  be  furnished  upon  the  call  of  a  court  or 
department  wherein  the  same  are  to  be  used  as  evidence, 
under  certain  conditions. 
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pensions  to  the  survivors  of  the  wars  prior  to  1861, 
and  to  their  widows. 

(1)  Wae  op  the  Revolution^  Sebyioe  Pensions. — 
(a)  Widows  of  soldiers  who  served  for  fonrte^i  days  or 
more,  or  were  in  any  battle  during  the  war,  are  entitled, 
provided  they  have  not  remarried,  to  eight  dollars  per 
month  from  March  9, 1878,  and  twelve  didlars  per  month 
from  March  19, 1886.  ( 6 )  Widows  of  Bevolntionary  sol- 
diers who  in  their  lifetime  were  granted  pensions  are  en- 
titled, under  section  4743,  Revised  Statutes,  to  pension 
at  the  same  rate  as  was  paid  the  husband,  notwithstand- 
ins:  remarriage,  upon  proof  of  present  widowhood,  (c) 
There  is  no  law  granting  pensions  to  the  daughters  or 
other  descendants  of  soldiers  of  the  Revolution.  The 
daughters  of  Revolutionary  soldiers  who  are  now  draw- 
ing i>ensions  were  placed  on  the  pension  roll  by  special 
acts  of  Congress. 

(2)  Wae  op  1812,  Service  Pensions. — (a)  Under  sec- 
tions 4736  to  4740,  Revised  Statutes,  soldiers  and  sailors 
who  served  for  sixty  days  or  more  in  this  war  and  were 
lionorably  discharged,  or  who  were  personally  named  in 
any  resolution  of  Congress  for  specific  service  therein,  and 
the  widows  of  such  soldiers  and  sailors,  are  entitled  to 
eight  dollars  per  month  from  February  14,  1871,  upon 
proof  by  all  applicants,  of  loyalty  to  the  United  States 
Government  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  by  wid- 
ow applicants  of  their  marriage  to  the  soldier  or  sailor 
prior  to  the  treaty  of  peace,  February  17, 1815.  (6)  Un- 
der the  act  of  March  9,  1878,  soldiers  and  sailors  who 
served  fourteen  days  or  more,  or  were  in  any  battle  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  were  lionorably  discharged,  and  the  wid- 
ows of  such  soldiers  and  sailors,  irrespective  of  the  date 
of  marriage,  are  entitled  to  eight  dollars  per  month  from 
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March  9,  1878.  Under  the  act  of  March  19, 1886,  widow 
pensioners  mentioned  in  this  paragraph  are  entitled  to 
twelve  dollars  per  mouth  from  that  date,  (c)  There  is 
no  law  8:ranting  service  pension  to  the  descendants  of  sol- 
diers or  sailors  of  the  War  of  1812,  nor  increase  to  the 
soldier  or  sailor  himself  on  account  of  disability,  age, 
or  infirmity.  The  rate  of  pension  does  not  vary  with 
the  rank  of  the  soldier  or  sailor,  nor  can  it  be  increased 
for  any  cause. 

(3)  Indian  Wars  fkom  1832  to  1842,  Service  Pen- 
sions.—  (a)  The  act  of  July  27,  1892,  provides  pensions 
for  the  surviving  officers  and  enlisted  men,  including 
marines,  militia,  and  volunteers,  who  were  in  the  military 
or  naval  service  of  the  United  States  for  thirty  days  in 
the  Black  Hawk  war,  the  Creek  war,  the  Cherokee  dis- 
turbances, or  the  Florida  war  with  the  Seminole  In- 
dians, and  were  honorably  discharged;  or  who  were  per- 
sonally named  in  any  resolution  of  Congress  for  specific 
service  therein ;  and  for  their  widows,  provided  they  have 
not  remarried.  All  pensions  under  this  act  are  fixed  at 
eight  dollars  per  month  irrespective  of  rank;  are  not 
subject  to  increase  for  any  cause;  and  are  payable  from 
July  27, 1892 ;  but  the  pension  of  a  widow  whose  husband 
was  living  on  that  date  commences  from  the  day  of  his 
death,  (h)  This  act  does  not  provide  pension  for  any  de- 
scendant of  the  soldier  or  sailor. 

(4)  Mp:xican  War^  Service  Pensions. —  (a)  UndCT 
the  act  of  January  29,  1887,  officers  and  enlisted  men 
who  were  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United 
States  for  sixty  days  in  Mexico,  or  on  the  coasts  or  fron- 
tier thereof,  or  en  route  thereto,  or  who  were  in  a  battle, 
and  were  honorably  discharged ;  or  who  were  personally 
named  in  any  resolution  of  Congress  for  specific  service 
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and  is  fixed,  as  is  also  its  duration,  by  a  board  of  naval 
officers.  The  application  should  be  addressed  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  and  all  subsequent  communications 
to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Navy  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  1).  C.  (h)  Pensions  are  not  granted 
for  a  service  of  less  than  ten  years  exce])t  as  ju-ovidedln 
paragraphs  2,  3,  and  4. 

(6)  Pensions  for  Disability  or  Death  Due  to  Serv- 
ice Prior  to  March  4,  1861. —  (a)  Soldiers  who  were 
wounded  or  injured  or  who  contracted  disease  in  the  line 
of  duty  are  entitled  to  iMMision  corresp<mding  in  rate  to 
the  degree  of  disability  incurred  in  service.  Persons  in 
the  naval  service  are  entitled  to  a  like  pension  under  the 
same  conditions,  executing  that  no  pension  may  be  grant- 
ed to  an  engineer,  a  fireman,  or  a  coal  heaver  for  disabili- 
ty incurred  prior  to  Aujrust  31,  1842.  (b)  The  widows, 
or  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  soldiers  who 
served  prior  to  ifarch  4,  18(n,  are  entitled  to  pension  if 
the  soldier's  death  Avas  due  to  causes  originating  in  time 
of  actual  war,  and  not  otherwise,  (c)  The  widows,  or 
children  under  sixteen,  of  sailors  who  served  prior  to 
March  4,  1801,  are  entitled  to  pension  only  when  the 
death  oc<*urred  in  the  service  and  in  the  line  of  duty. 
Pensions  mentioned  in  this  paragraph,  if  not  applied  for 
within  three  years  from  the  discharge  or  death  of  the 
jierson  on  whose  account  the  right  to  pension  exists,  or 
within  three  years  of  the  termination  of  a  i)ension  pre- 
viously granted  on  account  of  the  service  and  death  of 
such  ])erson,  commence  finmi  the  date  of  filing,  by  the 
l)erson  jirosecuting  the  claim,  the  last  paper  requisite  to 
establish  it.  ((/)  There  is  no  provision  of  law  allowing 
l)ensions  to  the  parents,  brothers,  or  sistei*s  of  persons 
who  rendered  military  or  naval  service  prior  to  March 
4,  1861. 
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approval  of  such  act,  pension  may  be  paid  from  the  dat^ 
of  approval,  or  from  the  date  of  the  soldier's  death  if 
after  approval,  to  the  date  of  remarriage. 

[ACT  OF  JUNE  27,  1890.] 

All  pensions  under  tliis  act  will  commence  from  the 
date  of  filing  the  fonnal  application  (after  the  passage 
of  the  act)  in  the  Pension  Bureau. 

No  application  for  pension  under  this  act  will  be  good 
unless  filcMl  in  the  Pension  Bureau  on  or  after  June  27, 
1890  (date  of  the  act),  or  if  not  in  the  form,  substan- 
ly,  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

Discharge  certificate  need  not  be  filed  until  called  for. 

The  rat(^  of  this  law  are  not  affected  by  the  rank  of 
the  soldier. 

This  act  provides  the  following  rates:  For  dependent 
father  or  mother,  $12.  The  widow,  |8,  and  $2  addi- 
tional for  each  child  of  soldier  under  sixteen  j^ears;  and 
if  the  widow  dies,  the  child  or  children  can  draw  such 
pension.  The  soldier  is  entitled  to  any  rate  from  |6  to 
$12,  according  to  inability  to  earn  a  support. 

A  pensioner  under  existing  laws  may  apply  under  this 
one,  or  a  pensioner  under  this  one  may  apply  under  other 
laws,  but  can  draw  only  one  pension  at  the  same  time. 

This  law  requires  in  a  soldier's  case: 

(1)  An  honorable  <Hschar(/c. 

(2)  That  he  serAcnl  at  least  n'lnctji  daii^, 

(3)  A  permanent  physical  or  mental  inability  to  earn 
a  support,  but  not  due  to  vicious  habits.  (It  need  not 
have  originated  in  the  service. ) 

In  case  of  a  widow: 

(1)  That  the  soldier  served  at  least  ninety  days. 

(2)  That  he  was  honorahJif  discharged. 
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(8)  Proof  of  death;  but  it  need  uot  have  been  tlie 
result  of  liiB  army  servica 

(4)  Tliat  the  widow  is  "without  other  meaiiR  of  (sup- 
port than  her  daily  labor." 

(5)  That  she  married  soldier  prior  to  June  27^  1800, 
date  of  the  act. 

In  dependent  parents'  case: 

(1)  That  the  soldier  died  of  a  wound,  injury,  or  dis- 
^use  which  under  prior  laws  would  have  glTen  him  a 
pension. 

(2 )  That  he  left  no  wife  or  minor  child. 

(3)  That  mother  or  father  is  at  present  dqiendent  on 
her  or  on  his  own  manual  labor,  being^  ^^thout  otiha* 
present  means  of  support  than  thdr  own  mamial  labor  or 
the  contributions  of  others  not  legally  bound  for  their 
support."  The  benefits  of  the  first  section  ci  the  act 
of  June  27 y  1890,  are  not  confined  to  the  parents  of  those 
who  served  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  but  are  extended 
to  all  parents  where  pensionable  dependence  has  arisen 
on  account  of  the  death  of  a  son  who  served  since  said  war 
in  behalf  of  the  United  States. 

(4)  That  in  case  a  minor  child  is  insane,  idiotic,  or 
otherwise  permanently  helpless  the  pension  shall  con- 
tinue during  the  life  of  said  child  or  during  the  period  of 
such  disability,  and  this  proviso  shall  apply  to  all  pen- 
sions heretofore  granted  or  hereafter  to  be  granted  under 
this  or  any  former  statute,  and  such  pension  shall  com- 
mence from  the  date  of  application  therefor  after  the 
passage  of  this  act. 

The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Department  will  gov- 
ern all  applicants  and  attorneys. 

No  contract  for  attorney's  fee  shall  provide  for  a  sum 
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greater  than  |10,  but  in  the  absence  of  a  contract  the 
attorney's  fee  shall  be  flO. 

H.  Clay  Evans^ 
Commissioner  of  Pensions. 

The  foregoing  rules  and  regulations,  with  the  forms 
herc^  following,  are  adopted  and  approved. 

E.  A.  Hitchcock, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


APPENDIX  B. 

RULES  OP  PRACTICE  IN  CASES  BEFORE  THE 
ACCOUNTING  OFFICERS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  IN  THE  DIVISION  OF  THE  COMP- 
TROLLER. 


I.  REGULATIONS  QOVERNINQ  ATTORNEYS 

PRACTICINQ  BEFORE  THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  act  of  July  7, 1884  (23  Stat,  268),  making  apiHX>- 
priations  to  supply  deficiencies  in  appropriatians  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-four,  and  for  prior  years,  provides  "That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe  rules  and  regu- 
lations governing  the  recognition  of  agents,  attorneys, 
or  other  persons  representing  claimants  before  his  De- 
partment, and  may  require  of  such  persons,  agents,  and 
attorneys,  before  being  recognized  as  representatives  of 
claimants,  that  they  shall  show  that  they  are  of  good 
character  and  in  good  repute,  possessed  of  the  necessary 
qualifications  to  enable  them  to  render  such  claimants 
valuable  service,  and  otherwise  competent  to  advise  and 
assist  such  claimants  in  the  presentation  of  their  cases. 
And  such  Secretary  may,  after  due  notice  and  opportuni- 
ty for  hearing,  suspend  and  disbar  from  further  practice 
before  his  Department  any  such  person,  agent,  or  attor- 
ney, shown  to  be  incompetent,  disreputable,  or  who  re 
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fuses  to  comply  with  the  said  rules  and  regulations,  or 
who  shall  with  intent  to  defraud,  in  any  manner  willfully 
and  knowingly  deceive,  mislead,  or  threaten  any  claim- 
ant or  prospective  claimant,  by  word,  circular,  letter,  or 
b.y  advertisement." 

In  accordance  therewith,  the  following  rules  and  regu- 
lations are  established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury : 

1.  A  list  of  all  persons  entitled  to  practice  as  attorneys 
or  agents  before  the  Treasury  Department  will  be  kept 
in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  On  this 
list  may  be  placed  the  names  of  members  of  the  bar  in 
good  standing,  but  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
require  from  any  such  member  evidence  that  he  is  in  good 
standing  at  the  bar. 

2.  An  agent  before  being  enrolleil  may  be  required  to 
file  a  certificate  of  a  judge  of  a  United  States,  State,  or 
Territorial  court,  or  a  United  States  district  attorney, 
that  the  agent  is  of  good  moral  character,  and  competent 
to  render  claimants  valuable  service,  and  to  advise  and 
to  assist  them  in  the  presentation  of  their  claims. 

3.  No  attorney  or  agent  now  debarred  from  practice 
in  this  department,  or  any  other  of  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments, will  be  placed  upon  said  list  until  the  charges 
upon  which  he  was  so  debarred  shall  be  removed  or 
satisfactorily  answered. 

4.  The  head  of  any  Bureau  may  require  an  attorney  or 
agent  to  present  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  claimant 
has  authorized  him  to  prosecute  the  claim,  but  no  draft 
will  be  delivered  to  such  attorney  or  agent,  unless  he  files 
a  power  of  attorney,  duly  witnessed  and  acknowledged, 
expressly  authorizing  him  to  receive  it. 

5.  The  revocation  of  a  power  of  attorney,  or  other  au- 
thority to  prosecute  a  claim,  by  a  claimant  or  his  legal 
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fepresentativeis,  will  not  be  recognised,  unleas  by  < 
to  that  effect  by  the  proper  •ccoonting  offleer.  Bat  in 
cases  of  saspended  claims,  any  agent  w  attomej  who  lias 
failed,  or  shall  hereafter  fail,  to  take  action  thweon 
within  three  months  after  the  suspenricm  of  the  daim, 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  abandoned  such  daim,  and  the 
right  of  the  claimant  to  employ  another  attorney  shall 
be  absoluta 

6.  No  agent  or  attorney  who  appears  by  sobstitntion 
filed  after  these  r^ulations  go  into  force  will  be  recog-' 
nized,  unless  by  written  consent  of  the  claimant  thereto, 
dated  after  the  date  of  the  substitution,  and  naming  the 
person  substituted. 

7.  No  power  of  attorney  filed  after  the  adjustment  of 
a  claim  or  account  by  the  accounting  officers  will  be 
recognized,  unless  it  sliows  that  the  claimant  was  folly 
cognizant  when  he  executed  it  of  the  adjustment  and  of 
the  balance  found  due  him. 

8.  When  a  firm  engaged  in  prosecuting  claims  shall  be 
dissolved,  or  when  i)ersons  associated  as  attorneys  in  a 
power  of  attorney  shall  contest  the  right  of  either  to 
receive  a  draft,  the  members  or  survivors  of  such  firm, 
or  the  associates  in  such  power  of  attorney,  must  file  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  an  agreement  showing 
which  of  such  members,  survivors,  or  associates  may  con- 
tinue to  prosecute  the  claims,  or  may  receive  a  draft; 
otherwise,  only  the  claimant  will  be  recognized;  and  in 
no  case  will  a  final  settlement  of  the  account,  or  any 
steps  towards  the  transmission  of  a  draft  to  the  claimant, 
be  delayed  more  than  sixty  clays  by  reason  of  the  nonfiling 
of  such  agreement. 

9.  If  a  head  of  a  Bureau  has  reason  to  believe,  or  if 
complaint  he  made  to  him,  that  any  attorney  or  agent 
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is  guilty  of  any  of  the  oflFenses  set  out  in  tlie  above  act, 
or  of  any  violation  of  tliese  rules,  he  shall  report  the 
ease  forthwith  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  then  mail  to  the  usual 
address  of  such  attorney  or  agent  notice  of  the  charges 
preferred  against  him,  informing  him  that  they  will  be 
investigated  at  the  time  stated  in  the  notice,  which  time 
in  no  case  shall  be  less  than  thirty  days  from  the  date 
of  the  notice.  If  on  the  investigation  it  shall  appear 
that  the  charge  is  sustained,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury will  disbar  or  suspend  such  attorney  or  agent,  and, 
until  reinstated,  he  will  not  be  recognized  as  an  attor- 
ney or  agent  before  the  Treasury  Department  or  any 
Bureau  thereof.  Such  investigation  will  be  upon  writ- 
ten or  oral  testimony,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  direct. 

10.  These  regulations  shall  go  into  force  on  and  from 
the  first  day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six ; 
and  shall  apply  to  all  unsettled  claims  then  pending  in 
this  Department,  or  which  may  thereafter  be  presented  or 
referred  to  this  Department  for  adjudication,  but  shall 
not  be  construed  to  abrogate  any  existing  rules  or  or- 
ders of  the  accounting  officers  relating  to  the  fees  of 
attorneys  or  claim  agents  practicing  before  their  re- 
spective offices. 

Daniel  Manning, 

Secretary, 

II.  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  THE  REVISION,  BY  THE  COMP- 

TROLLER  OF  THE  TREASURY,  OF  ACCOUNTS 

SETTLED  BY  THE  AUDITORS. 

The  following  regulations  governing  the  matter  of 
api^lications  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  for  a 
revision  of  accounts  settled  by  the  Auditors  of  the  Treas- 
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ury,  are  published  for  the  information  and  gaida&ce  of 
all  persons  interested. 

Section  8  of  the  L^islative,  Executiye^  and  Judicial 
Appropriation  Act  of  July  31,  1894^  which  Act  in  so 
far  as  it  provided  for  a  reorganization  of  the  account- 
ing offices  of  the  Treasury  became  effective  October  ly 
1894,  contains  the  following: 

^^The  balances  which  may  from  time  to  time  be  cer- 
tified by  the  Auditors  to  the  Division  of  Bookke^ing 
and  Warrants,  or  to  the  Postmaster-Qeneral,  upon  the 
settlement  of  public  accounts,  shall  be  final  and  conclu- 
sive upon  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Oovemment,  ex- 
cept that  any  person  whose  accounts  may  have  been 
settled,  the  head  of  the  Executive  Department^  or  of  the 
board,  commission,  or  establishment  not  under  the  juris- 
diction of  an  Executive  Department^  to  which  the  ac- 
count pertains,  or  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  may, 
within  a  year,  obtain  a  revision  of  said  account  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  whose  decision  upon  such 
revision  sliall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  Government:  Provided,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may,  when  in  his  judgment  the 
interests  of  tlie  Government  require  it,  suspend  payment 
and  direct  tlie  re-examination  of  any  account.'^ 

**Any  person  accepting  payment  under  a  settlement 
by  an  Auditor  shall  be  thereby  precluded  from  obtain- 
ing a  revision  of  such  settlement  as  to  any  items  upon 
which  payment  is  accepted;  but  nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  prevent  an  Auditor  from  suspending  items  in  an 
account  in  order  to  obtain  further  evidence  or  explana- 
tions necessary  to  their  settlement.  When  suspended 
items  are  finally  settled  a  revision  niav  be  had  as  in 
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tlie  case  of  the  original  settlement.  Action  upon  any 
account  or  business  shall  not  be  delayed  awaiting  ap- 
plications for  revision:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  make  regulations  fixing  the  time 
which  shall  expire  before  a  warrant  is  issued  in  pay- 
ment of  an  account  certified  as  provided  in  sections 
seven  and  eight  of  this  Act." 

Any  person  authorized  by  the  law  above  cited  to  ap- 
ply for  a  r(»visiou  of  an  account  should  address  a  com- 
munication in  writing  directed  to  the  Comptroller  of 
t\w  Treasury.  In  addition  to  a  specific  request  for  a 
revision  the  rommunication  should  contain  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  The  name  and  address  of  the  person  whose  ac- 
count is  to  be  revised ;  and,  if  the  application  is  by  at- 
torney, his  address  should  be  given,  together  with  his 
authority  to  appear,  or  a  reference  to  his  power  of  at- 
torn(\v  on  file  with  the  account  or  in  the  Department. 

(2)  The  nature  of  the  account  or  claim,  by  which 
Auditor  it  was  settled,  with  the  number  and  date  of  his 
certificate  of  settlement. 

(3)  The  applicant  should  state  the  objections  he  has 
to  the  Auditor's  settlement,  and  submit  any  reasons  or 
arguments  which  he  claims  tend  to  show  that  such  set- 
tl(»ment  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  law  and  facts. 

( 4 )  Claimants  must  state  that  the  application  is  nuule 
in  good  faith,  b(»lieving  error  to  have  been  made  in  the 
settlement  by  the  Auditor  to  their  prejudice. 

Attorn(\ys  wishing  to  present  briefs  should  do  so  with 
the  ai)plication  for  revision,  but  if  not  furnished  at  that 
tim(»  action  will  not  be  suspended  unless  notice  is  givejn 
that  the  attorney  wishes  to  submit  a  brief,  in  which 
case  a  reasonable  time  will  be  given  for  that  purpose. 
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Attorneys  wishinj?  to  submit  oral  arguments  should  give 
notice,  and  a  time  will  be  fixed  by  the  Comptrcdler  to 
suit  their  convenience  so  far  as  the  condition  of  the 
business  of  the  office  will  permit.  The  Auditor  who  set- 
tled the  account  will  be  notified  of  the  application  for 
revision  and  opportunity  given  him  to  explain  the  rea- 
son for  his  action. 

Attention  is  specially  called  to  the  fact  that  the  law 
does  not  authorize  the  Comptroller  to  revise  the  settle- 
ment of  an  Auditor  simply  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
applicant  objects  to  such  settlement,  but  upon  a  revi- 
sion the  whole  account  and  every  item  of  it  is  open 
for  the  consideration  and  final  action  of  the  Comptroller 
as  if  the  account  had  not  been  theretofore  audited.  But 
niw  revision  of  an  account  will  be  made. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  that  clause  of  the  act  alK)ve 
quoted  which  provides  that:  "Any  person  accepting 
payment  under  a  settlement  by  an  Auditor  shall  1k^ 
thereby  precludi^d  from  obtaining  a  revision  of  such 
settlement  as  to  any  items  upon  which  payment  is  ac- 
cepted." When  an  application  for  revision  is  upon  an 
item  or  items  ])art  of  which  Ikis  been  allowed  by  the 
Auditor  the  wjirraiit  in  payment  of  the  account  must 
l)e  transmitted  to  i\w  (\m\])tvoUvv  with  the  application. 

The  Comptroller  has  no  authority,  upon  the  revision 
of  an  acconnt,  to  considc^r  items  which  have  been  simply 
suspended  by  tlu*  Auditor  and  not  disallowed.  An  aj)- 
l)licant  should  not,  in  his  application  for  the  revision  of 
his  account,  explain  suspended  items,  for  such  explana- 
tions will  nec(*ssarily  have  to  b(»  ignored.  All  explana- 
tions of  suspended  it(Mns  must  be  made  directly  to  the 
Aiiditor  who  setthnl  the  account.  When  suspended 
items  are  tinnllv  settled  l)v  the  Auditor  (either  bv  allow- 
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ing  or  disallowius  tliom  in  avIioIo  or  in  part)  a  revision 
)tiay  be  had  as  in  the  case  of  the  original  settlement. 

When  an  account  has  been  revised  the  differences  as 
found  by  the  Coini)troller  will  he  certified  to  the  Auditor 
for  the  statement  of  an  account  as  ixMpiired  by  law,  and 
the  applicant  will  be  promptly  notified  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  Comptroller. 

A  ccunpliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  and 

tliose  regulations  will  facilitate  the  revisirm  of  accounts. 

It.  B.  Bowler, 

Comptroller. 
Ajiproved: 

J.  (t.  Carlisle, 

i^ecrctari/, 

III.  STATUTES  GOVERNING  POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE 

ACCOUNTING  OFFICERS  OF  THE  TREASURY 

DEPARTMENT. 

The  following  provisions  of  the  act  of  July  31,  1894 
(28  Stat.,  205-211),  prescribe  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  accounting  officers  of  the  lYeasury  Department  as 
reorganized  by  that  act. 

To  facilitate  reference  to  particular  provisions  head- 
ings have  been  ins<»rted  briefly  indicating  the  subject  of 
each  subdivision  and  in  a  few  instances  ])aragraphs  have 
been  subdivided. 

TIIK  AITDITOUS. 

Skc.  3.  The  Auditors  of  the  Treasury  shall  hereafter  l>e 
designated  as  follows :  The  First  Auditor  as  Auditor  for 
the  Treasury  Department ;  the  Second  Auditoras  Auditor 
for  the  War  Departnu^nt ;  the  Third  Auditor  as  Auditor 
for  the  Interior  Department;  the  Fourth  Auditor  as 
Auditor  for  the  Navy  Department;  the  Fifth  Auditor  as 
Auditor  for  the  State  and  other  Th^partments;  the  Sixth 
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Auditor  as  Auditor  for  the  Poet  Office  Department.  The 
designations  of  the  deputy  auditors  and  other  subordi- 
nates shall  correspond  with  those  of  the  Auditars.  And 
each  deputy  auditor,  in  addition  to  the  duties  now  re- 
quired to  be  performed  by  him,  shall  sign,  in  the  name 
of  the  Auditor,  such  letters  and  papers  as  the  Auditor 
may  direct.  (Amended  by  act  of  March  2, 1895,  28  Stat. 
777.) 

THE  COMPTROrJLBB. 

Skc.  4.  The  offices  of  Commissioner  of  Customs,  Dep- 
uty Commissioner  of  Customs,  Second  Comptroller, 
Deputy  Second  Comptroller  and  Deputy  First  €k)mp- 
troUer  of  the  Treasury  are  abolished,  and  the  First 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasurj-  shall  hereafter  be  known 
as  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury.  He  shall  perform  the 
same  duties  and  have  the  same  powers  and  responsi- 
bilities (except  as  modified  by  this  Act)  as  those  now 
performed  by  ov  appertaining  to  the  First  and  Second 
Comptrollers  of  tlie  Treasury  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Customs;  and  all  provisions  of  law  not  inconsistent  with 
this  Act,  in  any  way  Heating  to  them  or  either  of  them, 
shall  hereafter  b(»  <*onstruod  and  held  as  relating  to  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury.  His  salary  shall  be  five 
thousand  five  hiindred  dollars  per  annum.  There  shall 
also  be  an  Assistant  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  five  thousand 
dollars  per  annum,  and  a  chief  clerk  in  the  office  of  the 
Comptroller,  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  two  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

The  Assistant  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  shall  per- 
form such  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Treasury  and  shall  have  the  power,  un- 
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der  the  direction  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  to 
countersign  all  AX^arrants  and  sign  all  other  papers. 

The  chief  clerk  shall  perform  such  duties  as  may  be 
assigned  to  him  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury, 
and  shall  have  the  power,  in  the  name  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Treasury,  to  countersign  all  warrants  except 
accountable  warrants.  (Amended  by  act  of  March  2, 
1895,  28  Stat,  776.) 

RECOVKRY  OF  DKBTS. 

The  Auditors,  under  the  direction  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Treasury,  shall  superintend  the  recovery  of  all 
debts  Anally  certified  by  them,  respectively  to  be  due  to 
the  United  States. 

FAILURK  TO  RENDER  ACCOUNTS. 

Section  thirty-six  hundred  and  twenty-five  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  is  amended  by  substituting  the  words 
"proper  Auditor"  for  the  words  "First  Comptroller  of 
the  Treasury  (or  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  as  the 
cat^e  may  be.)" 

Section  thirty-six  hundred  and  thirty-three  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  is  amended  by  substituting  the  words 
"proper  Auditor"  for  the  words  "First  or  Second  Comp- 
troller of  the  Treasury." 

FORM  OF  ACCOUNTS. 

Sec.  5.  The  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  shall,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  prescribe 
the  forms  of  keeping  and  rendering  all  public  accounts, 
except  those  relating  to  the  postal  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures therefrom. 

The  returns  of  fees  mentioncnl  in  section  seventeen 
hundred  and  twenty-five  of  the  Revised  Statute«»  ^VvaS^ 

Adm.  Law— 26. 
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be  made  as  prescribed  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Tieaa- 
ury. 

AN  AUDITOR  MAY  BE  DIBBCTED  TO  SETTLE  AX  AGOOUNT. 

Seo.  6.  Section  two  hundred  and  seyenty-one  of  the 
Beyised  Statutes  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  271.  The  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  in  any 
case  where^  in  his  opinion,  the  interests  of  the  Goyem- 
ment  require  it,  shall  direct  any  of  the  Auditors  forth- 
with to  audit  and  settle  any  particular  account  which 
such  Auditor  is  authorized  to  audit  and  settle." 

AUDITOR  FOR  THJS  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

Sec.  7.  Accounts  shall  be  examined  by  the  Auditors 
as  follows: 

First.  The  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  Department  shall 
receiye  and  examine  all  accounts  of  salaries  and  inci- 
dental expenses  of  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  all  bureaus  and  offices  under  his  direc- 
tion, all  accounts  relating  to  the  customs  seryice,  public 
debt,  internal  revenue,  Treasurer  and  assistant  treas- 
urers, mints  and  assay  offices,  Bureau  of  Engraying  and 
Printing,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Revenue  Cutter 
Service,  Life-Saving  Service,  Light-House  Board,  Ma- 
rine-Hospital Service,  public  buildings,  Steamboat-In- 
spection Service,  immigration,  navigation.  Secret  Serv- 
ice, Alaskan  fur-seal  fisheries,  and  to  all  other  business 
within  the  jurisdicticm  of  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  certify  the  balances  arising  thereon  to  the  Di- 
vision of  Bookkeeping  and  Warrants. 

AUDITOR  FOU  THK  WAR  DKPARTMKNT. 

Second.  The  Auditor  for  the  War  Department  shall 
receive  and  examine  all  accounts  of  salaries  and  inci- 
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dental  expenses  of  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
all  bureaus  and  offices  under  his  direction,  all  accounts 
relating  to  the  military  establishment,  armories  and  ar- 
senals, national  cemeteries,  fortifications,  public  build- 
ings and  grounds  under  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  rivers 
and  harbors,  the  ililitarj^  Academy,  and  to  all  other 
business  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
War,  and  certify  the  balances  arising  thereon  to  the  Di- 
vision of  Bookkeeping  and  Warrants,  and  send  forth- 
with a  copy  of  eacli  certificate  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Aunrrou  foh  thk  intkrior  dkpartmbnt. 

Third.  The  Auditor  for  the  Interior  Department  shall 
receive  and  examine  all  accounts  of  salaries  and  inci- 
dental expenses  of  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, and  of  all  bureaus  and  offices  under  his  direction, 
and  all  accounts  relating  to  the  Army  and  Navy  pen- 
sions, Geological  Survey,  public  lands,  Indians,  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol,  patents,  census,  and  to  all  other  busi- 
ness within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  certify  the  balances  arising  thereon  to  the 
Division  of  Bookkeeping  and  Warrants,  and  send  forth- 
with a  copy  of  each  certificate  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. 

Sections  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  and  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  of  the  Kevised  Statutes  are  re- 
pealed. 

Section  four  hundred  and  fifty-six  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

**Sf:c.  45G.  All  returns  relative  to  the  public  lands 
shall  l)e  made  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  (General  T>and 
Office." 
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and  Warrants,  and  send  forthwith  a  copy  of  each  cer- 
tificate, according  to  the  character  of  the  account,  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, or  the  chief  oflBcer  of  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment, commission,  board,  or  establishment  concerned. 
(Amended  by  act  of  July  1,  1902,  32  Stat.  592.) 

,    Auditor  fou  thk  post-office  depautmknt. 

Sixth.  The  Auditor  for  the  Post-OflBce  Department 
shall  receive  and  examine  all  accounts  of  salaries  and 
incidental  expenses  of  the  office  of  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral and  of  all  bureaus  and  oflBces  under  his  direction, 
all  postal  and  money-order  accounts  of  postmasters,  all 
accounts  relating  to  the  transportation  of  the  mails,  and 
to  all  other  business  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Post- 
Office  Department,  and  certify  the  balances  arising 
thereon  to  the  Postmaster-General  for  accounts  of  the 
postal  revenue  and  expenditures  therefrom,  and  to  the 
Division  of  Bookkeeping  and  Warrants  for  other  ac- 
counts, and  send  forthwith  copies  of  the  certificates  in 
the  latter  cases  to  the  Postmaster-General. 

The  further  duties  of  this  Auditor  shall  continue  as 
now  defined  by  the  law,  except  as  the  same  are  modified 
by  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

UEVISIOX  OF  A(;COUNTS  BY  THE  COMPTUOLLEU. 

Sec.  8.  The  balances  which  may  from  time  to  time  be 
certified  by  the  Auditors  to  the  Division  of  Bookkeeping 
and  Warrants,  or  to  the  Postmaster-General,  upon  the 
settlements  of  public  accounts,  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive upou  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government, 
except  that  any  person  whose  acc(mnts  may  have  l)een 
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settled^  tiie  liead  of  the  Executive  Uepartinent,  or  of  the 
board,  commission,  or  cstaljlishuu'iit  iinl  inuler  the  juris- 
diction of  an  Exeiiitivi*  IH  [>nrhnoiit,  to  which  the  av- 
count  pertains  or  the  roni]]t roller  of  the  Treasury,  may, 
witliin  a  year,  obtain  a  i-eTiKtou  of  tlit^  saiil  account  by 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Trivisnry,  wliose  di*ri«i(»u,H  uixin 
snch  r^ision  shall  hv  tiiuil  luul  eoticluf^ive  upiMi  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  the  Gnvernuient : 

RE-EKAMINATION  OF  A(X^OUNTS. 

Provided,  That  the  Seeri'tary  of  the  Treasury  may, 
when  in  his  judpineut  the  interests  of  the  Government 
require  it,  suspeiul  piiyment  nnd  direct  the  re-examina- 
tion of  any  account.        ^^ 


I 


AUDITORS  TO  STATE  ACCOUNTS  FOB  mFraSBNOBS. 

Upon  a  certificate  by  the  ComptroUar  of  the  !CreafRii7 
of  any  differences  ascertained  by  him  upon  revisicm  the 
Auditor  who  shall  have  audited  the  account  shall  state 
an  account  of  such  differences,  and  certify  it  to  the  Di- 
vision of  Bookkeeping  and  Warrants,  except  that  bal- 
ances found  and  accounts  stated  as  aforesaid  by  the  Au- 
ditor for  the  Post-Office  Department  for  postal  revenues 
and  expenditures  therefrom  shall  be  certified  to  the 
Postmaster-General . 


ACOEPTANCK   OP   PAYMENT   PRECLUDES    REVISION. 

Any  person  accepting  payment  under  a  settlement  by 
an  Auditor  shall  be  thereby  precluded  from  obtaining  a 
revision  of  such  settlement  as  to  any  items  upon  which 
payment  is  accepted , 

SUSPENSION    OF    ITEMS   BY   AUDITORS. 

But  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prevent  an  Auditor  from 
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suspending  items  in  an  account  in  order  to  obtain  fur- 
ther evidence  or  explanations  necessary  to  their  settle- 
ment. When  suspended  items  are  finally  settled,  a  re- 
vision may  be  had  as  in  the  case  of  the  original  settle- 
ment. Action  upon  any  account  or  business  shall  not  be 
delayed  awaiting  applications  for  revision : 

DEIAYING  THE  ISSUE  OP  WARRANTS. 

« 

Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  sliall 
make  regulations  fixing  the  time  which  shall  expire  be- 
fore a  warrant  is  issued  in  payment  of  an  account  certi- 
fi(Kl  as  provided  iu  sections  seven  and  eight  of  this  Act. 

PRESERVATION    OF    ACCOUNTS. 

The  Au<Htors  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  th<*  Treasury,  preserve,  with  their  vouchers 
and  oertificatrs,  all  accounts  which  have  been  finally  ad- 
justed. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  STATUTES  BY  THE  AUDITORS. 

All  decisions  by  Auditors  making  an  original  con- 
struction or  uKxlifying  an  existing  construction  of  stat- 
utes shall  be  forthwith  reported  to  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Tr(»asury,  an<l  items  in  any  account  affected  by  such 
decisions  shall  be  susi)(»iide<l  and  payment  thereof  with- 
hehl  until  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  shall  ap- 
prove, disai)pi'ov(\  or  modify  sn<ii  decisions  and  certify 
his  actions  to  the  Auditor. 

TRANSMISSION  OF  DECISIONS  TO  THE  AUDITORS. 

All  decisi<ms  made  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treas- 
ury under  this  Act  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  to  the 
Auditor  or  Auditors  whose  duties  are  affected  thereby. 
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AD?ANOB  decisions;  BY  THE  COMl*TKOLLEH. 

Disbursing  officers,  or  tin*  head  of  auv  Executive  Of* 
partment  op  other  eKtalilis^lmieut  iiat  under  any  of  the 
E«xecutive  Departments,  may  iipplj  for  aud  the  Comji' 
troller  of  the  Treai^iiry  s^hall  render  Ym  decisinu  upon 
any  question  involving  a  via y men t  to  W  made  by  them 
or  under  them,  whieh  decision,  when  rendered^  shall 
govern  the  Auditor  and  the  ComptrolUn'  nf  tlie  Treasury 
in  passing  upon  the  arcount  contatninjr  Raid  dishnnc* 
ment. 


GBNBRAL  PBOVIBIOKB. 

Sections  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  and  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  of  the  Revised  Htatutee*  are  repealed. 

Sec.  9.  This  Act,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  First 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  and  the  several  Auditors 
and  Deputy  Auditors  of  the  TreaKiny.  slnil!  he  held  nml 
construed  to  operate  merely  as  changing  their  designa* 
tions  and  as  adding  to  and  modifying  their  duties  and 
powers,  and  not  as  creating  new  oflScers. 

All  laws  not  inconsistent  with  this  Act,  relating  to  the 
Auditors  of  the  Treasury  in  connection  with  any  mat- 
ter, shall  be  understood  in  eacli  case  to  relate  to  the  Au- 
ditor to  whom  this  Act  assigns  the  business  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Department  or  other  establishment  concerned  in 
that  matter. 

Sec.  10.  The  Division  of  Warrants,  Estimates,  and 
Appropriations  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  liereby  recognized  and  established  as  the 
Division  of  Bookkeeping  and  Warrants.  It  shall  be  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as 
heretofore.  TJimn  the  books  of  this  Division  shall  be 
kept  all  accounts  of  receipts  and  expenditures  there- 
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from;  and  section  three  hundred  and  thirteen  and  so 
much  of  sections  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  and  thir- 
ty-six hundred  and  seventy-five  of  the  Kevised  Statutes 
as  require  those  accounts  to  be  kept  by  certain  Auditors 
and  the  Register  of  the  Treasury  are  repealed.  The  du- 
ties of  the  Register  of  the  Treasury  shall  be  such  as  are 
now  required  of  him  in  connection  with  the  public  debt 
and  such  further  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

ttEQUISITIONS  TO  BE  SENT  TO  THE  AT DITORS. 

Sec.  11.  Every  requisition  for  an  advance  of  money, 
before  being  acted  on  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
shall  be  sent  to  the  proper  Auditor  for  action  thereon  as 
required  by  section  twelve  of  this  Act. 

WARRANTS   TO   BE   COUNTERSIGNED   BY   THE   COMITROLLER^ 

ETC. 

All  warrants,  when  authorized  by  law  and  signed  by 
tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  be  countersigned  by 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  and  all  warrants  for 
tlie  payment  of  money  shall  be  ac(*ompanied  either  by 
the  Auditor's  certificate,  mentioned  in  section  seven  of 
this  Act,  or  by  the  requisition  for  advance  of  money, 
which  certificate  or  requisition  shall  specify  the  partic- 
ular appropriation  to  which  the  same  should  be  charged, 
instead  of  being  specified  on  the  waiTant,  as  now  pro- 
vided by  section  thirty-six  hundred  and  seventy-five  of 
the  Revised  Statutes;  and  shall  also  go  with  the  war- 
rant to  the  Treasurer,  who  shall  return  the  certificate  or 
requisition  to  the  proper  Auditor,  with  the  date  and 
amount  of  the  draft  issued  indorsed  thereon.  Requisi- 
tions for  the  payment  of  money  on  all  audited  accounts, 
or  for  covering  money  into  the  Treasury,  shall  not  hel^ 
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aftor  be  required.  Ami  re<|uiHit,ioiis  for  atlvaiu*^  of 
mbney  lAall  not  lie  couutei-slgDed  hj  the  Cnmptroller  of 
the  Treasury. 

Section  two  humlred  and  Bixty-uine  and  so  much  of 
section  three  huudrt^  iiud  five  of  the  Revijaed  Statutes 
as  requires  the  Eu^isjur  nf  the  Treasury  to  record  war- 
rantSy  are  repealinl 

TRANSMISSION  OP  AOCOUXTS  AMI  Dlt^AFPIlUVAL  OF  liB^il  ISl* 

TIONS. 

Sec.  12.  All  uioiitlily  aecountB  »hall  lie  maik*d  or 
otherwise  sent  to  the  proper  officer  at  Washington  with- 
in ten  days  after  the  eud  of  the  month  to  which  they  re- 
late, and  quarterly  aud  other  aceouiits  within  twenty 
days  after  the  period  In  wliich  they  relate,  ami  shall 
be  transmitted  to  and  received  hy  the  Auditors  within 
twenty  days  of  their  actual  receipt  at  the  proper  office 
in  Washington  in  tlie  *aKe  of  monthly,  and  sixty  days 
in  the  case  of  quarterly  and  other  accounts.  Sbould 
there  be  any  deliuciuoncy  in  this  regard  at  the  time  of 
the  receipt  by  the  Auditor  of  a  requisition  for  an  ad- 
vance of  money,  he  shall  disapprove  the  requisition, 
which  he  may  also  do  for  other  reasons  arising  out  of 
the  condition  of  the  officer's  accounts  for  whom  the  ad- 
vance is  requested;  but  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
nmy  overrule  the  Auditor's  decision  as  to  the  sufficiency 
of  these  latter  reasons:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe  suitable  rules  and  regu- 
lations, and  may  make  orders  in  particular  cases,  relax- 
ing the  requirement  of  mailing  or  otherwise  sending  ac- 
counts, as  aforesaid,  within  ten  or  twenty  days,  or  waiv- 
ing delinquency,  in  such  cases  only  in  which  there  is,  or 
is  likely  to  be,  a  manifest  physical  difficulty  in  comply- 
ing with  same,  it  being  the  purpose  of  this  provision  to 
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i*«Miuire  the  prompt  rendition  of  accounts  without  re- 
Sa?d  to  the  mere  convenience  of  the  officers,  and  to  for- 
bid the  advance  of  money  to  those  delinquent  in  render- 
in«:  them  :  l*rovided  f urtlier,  Th^t  should  there  be  a  de- 
lay by  tlie  administrative  Departments  beyond  the 
aforesaid  twenty  or  sixty  days  in  transmitting  accounts, 
an  order  of  the  President  in  the  particular  case  shall  be 
necessary  to  authorize  the  advance  of  money  requested : 
And  provided  further,  That  this  section  shall  not  apply 
to  accounts  of  the  postal  revenue  and  expenditures 
therefrom,  which  shall  be  rendered  as  now  required  by 
law.  (Amended  by  acts  of  March  2,  1895,  23  Stat.,  807 ; 
January  5,  1899,  30  Stat.,  772 ;  December  20,  1899,  31 
Stat.,  1 ;  March  2,  1901,  id.,  910.) 

DELINQUENT  OFFICERS  TO  BE  REPORTED  TO  CONGRESS. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall,  on  the  first  Mon- 
day of  January  in  each  year,  make  report  to  Congress 
of  su<*h  officers  as  are  then  delinquent  in  tlie  rendering 
of  their  accounts  or  in  the  payment  of  balances  found 
duci  from  them  for  the  last  preceding  fiscal  year.  Sec- 
tions two  hundred  and  fifty  and  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-two of  the  Revised  Statutes  are  repealed. 

Section  thirty-six  hundred  and  twenty-two  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  is  amended  by  striking  therefrom  the  fol- 
lowing words :  '*The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may,  if 
in  his  opinion  the  circumstances  of  the  case  justify  and 
require  it,  extend  the  time  hereinbefore  prescribed  for 
the  rendition  of  accounts." 

JUDICIARY  ACCOUNTS. 

Sec.  13.  Before  transmission  to  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  the  accounts  of  district  attorneys,  assist- 
ant attorneys,  marshals,  commissioners,  clerka>  and  oth- 
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Sec.  16.  In  section  three  hundred  and  seven  of  the 
Kevised  Statutes  the  words  "Seeretiiry  of  the  Treasury" 
are  substituted  for  the  words  "Register  of  the  Treas- 
ury." 

CKRTIFICATION    OF    TRANSCRIPTS. 

Skc.  17.  Tlie  trauscrii)ts  from  the  books  and  proceed- 
in<!:s  of  tlie  I)ei)artiuent  of  tlie  Treasury,  provided  for  in 
s<M'tion  ei<i;ht  hundred  and  eighty-six  of  the  Kevised  Stat- 
ute's, shall  hc^reafter  be  certified  by  the  Secretary  or  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  copies  of 
th(*  contracts  and  other  papers,  therein  provided  for, 
shall  be  certifi(Hl  by  the  Auditor  having  the  custody  of 
such  papers.  (Ani(»nded  by  act  of  March  2,  1895,  28 
Stat.,  809. ) 

CONTRACTS   TO   RE   DEPOSITED   WITH   THE   AUDITORS. 

Sec.  18.  Section  thirty-seven  hundred  and  forty- 
three  of  th<»  licvised  Statutes  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

''SE(i.  8743.  All  ccmtracts  to  be  made  by  virtue  of 
any  law,  and  r(M|uiring  the  advance  of  money,  or  in  any 
maniH^r  connected  with  the  settlement  of  public  ac- 
counts, shall  be  cb^posited  promptly  in  the  offices  of  the 
Auditors  of  the  Treasury,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
contracts:  Provided,  That  this  section  shall  not  apply 
to  the  existing  laws  in  regard  to  the  contingent  fund  of 
Congress." 

Sec.  19.  Se<*ti<m  twenty-six  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
of  t\w  I{(»vis(Kl  Statutes  is  amended  by  substituting  the 
words  "proper  Auditor''  for  the  words  "rommissioner 
of  ( -ustimis." 


CUSTOMS  OFFICERS  TO  TttANSMtT  PAPBttS, 
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Sec.  20.  It  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  coMef  ton*  of  cns^* 
toms  and  other  offic^oi'B  of  customs  tf>  ti^an^mit,  wilh 
their  accounts^  in  (lie  offiiorsi  rhnrjrcHi  with  the  settle- 
ment  of  their  ac(c»iiiitH,  nil  mieh  papew,  rpeords^  iir  r<ip- 
ies  thereof  relatiTij;  to  their  transact  ion?*  as  ofBcerB  of 
customs  as  the  ScH*n>tary  of  the  Treasury  may  dirert 

ACCOUNTS  PENDING  FOR  SBTTLBMBNT  QCmtett  1,  1894. 

Sec.  21.  All  accounts  stated  by  the  Auditora  bdtore 
the  first  day  of  October,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninetgr* 
four,  and  then  pending  for  settlement  in  tlie  offices  of, 
the  First  or  Second  CJomptroUer,  or  the  Commissioner 
of  Customs,  shall  be  revised  by  the  CcTmptnAer  of  the 
Treasury  in  the  manner  provided  by  existing  law,  and 
the  balances  arising  thereon  shall  be  certifliBd  to  the 
Division  of  Bookkeeping  and  Warrants. 

PRESEHVATION  OF  PAPERS  AND  PROPERTY. 

Sec.  22.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  make  appropriate  rules  and  regulations  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  for  trans- 
ferring or  preserving  books,  papers  or  other  property 
appertaining  to  any  office  or  branch  of  business  affected 
by  it. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    EXAMINATU)X   OF   ACCOUNTS. 

It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  heads  of  the  several  Ex- 
ecutive Departments  and  of  the  proper  officers  of  other 
Government  establishments,  not  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  any  Executive  Department,  to  make  appropriate 
rules  and  regulations  to  secure  a  proper  administrative 
.examination  of  all  accounts  sent  to  them,  as  required  by 
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scHtioii  twelve  of  this  Act,  before  their  transmission  to 
the  Auditors,  and  for  the  execution  of  other  require- 
ments of  this  Act  in  so  far  as  the  same  relate  to  the  sev- 
eral DepartiiKMits  or  (establishments. 

UEOPENING  ACCOUNTS. 

JSec.  2li.  Nothin}^  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  re-examination  and  payment  of  any  claim 
or  account  which  has  heretofore  been  disallowed  or  set- 
tled. 

Sec.  24.  The  provisions  of  sections  three  to  twenty- 
three  inclusive,  of  this  Act  shall  be  in  force  on  and  after 
the  first  day  of  October  eij^htei^n  hundred  and  ninety- 
fmir. 

Sec.  25.  All  laws  or  parts  of  laws  inconsistent  with 
this  Act  are  repealed. 
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CUSTOMS  ADMINISTRATIVE  AOT  OF  JUNE   10, 
1890,  AS  AMENDED  BY  AOT  OF  JULY  24,  1897, 

AN    ACT    TO   SIMPLIFY    THE    LAWS    IN    RELATION    TO    TH£ 
COLLECTION  OF  THE  REVENUEt. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  cf  Sej^resenta- 
tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  as- 
semhled,  That  all  merchandise  imported  into  the  Uniteil 
States  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  be  deemed  mid 
held  to  be  the  property  of  the  person  to  whom  the  mer- 
chandise may  be  consigned;  but  the  holder  of  any  bill 
of  lading  consigned  to  order  and  indorsed  by  the  con- 
signor shall  be  deemed  the  consignee  thereof;  and  in 
case  of  the  abandonment  of  any  merchandise  to  the  un- 
derwriters the  latter  may  be  recognized  as  the  consignee. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  invoices  of  imported  merchandise 
shall  be  made  out  in  the  currency  of  the  place  or  country 
from  \vhenc(*  the*  importations  shall  be  made  or  if  pur- 
chased in  the  currency  actually  paid  therefor,  shall  con- 
tain a  correct  d<*s(rii)tion  of  such  uierchandise,  and  shall 
be  made  in  triplicate  or  in  quadruplicate  in  case  of 
merchandise  intended  for  immediate  transportation 
without  appraisement,  and  signed  by  the  person  owning 
or  shipping  the  same,  if  the  merchandise  has  been  actu- 
ally purclia^^ed,  or  by  the  manufacturer  or  owner  there- 
of, if  the  same  has  been  procured  otherwise  than  by  pur- 
cliase,  or  by  the  duly  authorized  agent  of  such  purchaser, 
nuinufacturer,  or  owner. 
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Sec.  3.  That  all  such  invoices  shall,  at  or  before  the 
shipment  of  the  merchandise,  be  produced  to  the  consul, 
vice  consul,  or  commercial  agent  of  the  United  States  of 
the  consular  district  in  which  the  merchandise  was 
manufactured  or  purchased  as  the  case  may  be,  for  ex- 
port to  the  United  States,  and  shall  have  indorsed  there- 
on, when  so  produced,  a  declaration  signed  by  the  pur- 
chaser, manufacturer,  owner,  or  agent,  setting  forth 
that  the  invoice  is  in  all  respects  correct  and  true,  and 
was  made  at  the  place  from  which  the  merchandise  is 
to  be  exported  to  the  United  States;  that  it  contains, 
if  the  merchandise  was  obtained  by  purchase,  a  true  and 
full  statement  of  the  time  when,  the  place  where,  the 
person  from  whom  the  same  was  purchased,  and  the 
actual  cost  thereof  and  of  all  charges  thereon,  as  pro- 
vidcHi  by  this  act;  and  that  no  discounts,  bounties,  or 
drawbacks  are  contained  in  the  invoice  but  such  as  have 
been  actually  allowed  thereon;  and  when  obtained  m 
any  other  manner  than  by  purchase,  the  actual  market 
value  or  wholesale  price  thereof  at  the  time  of  exporta- 
tion to  the  United  States  in  the  principal  markets  of  the 
country  from  whence  exported ;  that  such  actual  market 
value  is  the  price  at  which  the  merchandise  described 
in  the  invoice  is  freely  offered  for  sale  to  all  purchasers 
in  said  markets,  and  that  it  is  the  price  which  the  man- 
ufacturer or  owner  making  the  declaration  would  have 
received,  and  was  willing  to  receive,  for  such  merchan- 
dise sold  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade,  in  the  usual 
wholesale  quantities,  and  that  it  includes  all  charges* 
thereon  as  provided  by  this  act;  and  the  actual  quan- 
tity thereof;  and  that  no  different  invoice  of  the  mer- 
chandise mentioned  in  the  invoice  so  produced  has  been 
or  will  be  furnished  to  any  one.  If  the  merchandise 
Adm.  Law — 27. 
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was  actually  purchased,  the  declaration  shall  also  con- 
tain a  statement  that  the  currency  in  which  such  in- 
voice is  made  out  is  that  which  was  actually  paid  for 
the  merchandise  by  the  purchaser. 

Sec.  4.  That,  except  in  case  of  personal  effects  ac- 
companying the  passenger,  no  importation  of  any  mer- 
/chandise  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  in  dutiable  value 
^hall  b(»  admitted  to  entry  without  the  production  of  a 
duly-certified  invoice  thereof  as  required  by  law,  or  of 
;in  affidavit  made  by  the  owner,  importer,  or  consignee, 
before  the  coll(H*tor  or  his  deputy,  showing  why  it  is 
impracticabb^  to  produce  such  invoice;  and  no  entry 
shall  be  made  in  tlu»  absence  of  a  certified  invoice,  upon 
affidavit  as  aforesaid,  unless  such  aflSdavit  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  statement  in  the  form  of  an  invoice,  or  other- 
wises showing  Uw  actual  cost  of  such  merchandise,  if 
purc]ias(Ml,  or  if  obtained  otherwise  than  by  purchase, 
the  actual  markc^t  value*  or  wholesale  price  thereof  at  the 
time  of  exportation  to  the  United  States,  in  the  prin- 
cipnl  miu-kets  of  the  country  from  which  the  same  has 
been  iin])ort(Ml;  which  statement  shall  be  verified  by 
the*  oatli  of  till*  owncM*,  iin]K)rter,  consignee,  or  agent  de- 
siring to  make  entry  of  the  merchandise,  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  colb^ctor  or  his  deputy,  and  it  shall  be 
hiwriil  foi*  ilie  collector  or  bis  (lei)nty  to  examine  the 
deponcMit  Tinder  oath  touching  the  sources  of  his  knowl- 
edg(\  informntion,  or  belic^f  in  the  premises,  and  to  re- 
quire biiii  to  ])ro(luce  any  lett(»r,  pai)er,  or  statement 
of  account,  in  bis  ]Missession,  or  under  his  control,  which 
may  assist  the  otbcers  of  customs  in  ascertaining  the 
actual  value*  of  tlu*  imjiortation  or  any  part  thereof; 
and  in  default  of  such  i)roduction  when  so  ri^iuesteil, 
such  ownei",  im])orter,  consignee*,  or  agcMit  shall  be  there- 
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after  debarred  from  producing  any  such  letter,  paper, 
or  statement  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  any  additional 
duty,  penalty,  or  forfeiture  incurred  under  this  act,  un- 
less lie  shall  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  or  the 
officers  of  the  customs,  as  the  case  may  be,  that  it  was 
not  in  his  power  to  produce  tlie  same  when  so  demand- 
ed; and  no  merchandise  shall  be  admitted  to  entry  un- 
der the  pi'ovisions  of  this  section  unless  the  collector 
slmll  be  satisfied  that  the  failure  to  produce  a  duly  cer- 
tified invoice  is  due  to  causes  beyond  the  control,  of  the 
ownei;,  consigns,  or  agent  thereof:  Provided^  That 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  make  regulations 
by  which  books,  magazines,  and  other  periodicals  pub- 
lishiMl  and  imported  in  successive  parts,  numbers,  or 
volumes,  and  entitled  to  be  imported  free  of  duty,  shall 
re([uire  but  one  dcnOaration  for  the  entire  series.  And 
wh(»n  entry  of  merchandise  excluding  one  hundred  dol- 
lars in  value  is  made  by  a  statement  in  the  form  of  an 
invoice  tlie  collector  shall  re^piire  a  bond  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  duly  certified  invoice. 

Sf:c.  5.  That  whenever  merchandise  imported  into  the 
United  States  is  entered  by  invoice,  one  of  the  following 
declarations,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  shall 
be  filed  with  the  collector  of  the  port,  at  the  time  of 
entry  by  the  owner,  importer,  consignee,  or  agent;  which 
declaration  so  filed  shall  be  duly  signed  by  the  owner, 
import(*r,  consignee,  or  ag(*nt,  before  the  collector,  or 
before  a  notai'y  i)ublic  or  other  officer  duly  authorized 
by  law  to  administer  oaths  and  take  acknowledgments, 
who  may  l)e  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  receive  such  declarations  and  to  certify  to  the 
identity  of  the  persons  making  them,  under  regulations 
to  be  prescTibed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  and 
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every  officer  so  designated  shall  file  with  the  collector 
of  the  port  a  copy  of  his  official  signature  and  seal: 
Provided,  That  if  any  of  the  invoices  or  bills  of  lading 
of  any  merchandise  imported  in  any  one  vessel,  which 
should  otherwise  be  embraced  in  said  entry,  have  not 
been  received  at  the  date  of  the  entry,  the  declaration 
may  state  the  fact,  and  thereupn  such  merchandise  of 
which  the  invoices  or  bills  of  lading  are  not  produced 
shall  not  bo  included  in  such  entry,  but  may  be  entered 
subsequently. 

DECLARATION  OF  CONSIGNEE,  IMPORTER,  OR  AGENT. 

I ,  do  solemnly*  and  truly  declare  that 

I  am  the  consijjnee  [importer  or  agent]  of  the  mer- 
chandise described  in  the  annexed  entry  and  invoice; 
that  the  invoice  and  bill  of  lading  now  presented  by 

me  to  the  collector  of  are  the  true  and 

only  invoice  and  bill  of  lading  by  mo  received  of  all  the 

•;()ods,  wares,  and  iiHM'cluiudise  imported  in  the 

whereof is  master,   from  , 

foi-  account  of  any  person  whomsoever  for  whom  I  am 
authorized  to  enter  the  same;  that  the  said  invoice  and 
bill  of  lading  are  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  actu- 
ally received  l)y  me,  and  that  I  do  not  know  or  believe  in 
the  (\\istence  of  any  other  invoice  or  bill  of  lading  of 
tin*  said  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise;  that  the  entry 
now  <l(^liv(^red  to  the  collector  contains  a  just  and  true 
account  of  the  said  g(M)ds,  wares,  and  merchandise,  ac- 
cording to  th(»  said  invoice  and  bill  of  lading;  that  noth- 
ing has  been,  on  my  part,  nor  to  my  knowledge  on  the 
j)art  r>f  any  otluM-  ])erson,  concoaloil  or  suppressed,  where- 
by the  T^nitod  States  may  bo  defrauded  of  any  part  of 
the  duty  lawfully  duo  on  the  said  goods,  wares,  and 
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luerchandise;  that  the  said  invoice  and  the  declaration 
therein  are  in  all  respects  true,  and  were  made  by  the 
person  by  whom  the  same  purports  to  have  been  made ; 
and  that  if  at  any  time  hereafter  I  discover  any  error 
in  the  said  invoice,  or  in  the  account  now  rendered  of 
tlie  said  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  or  receive  any 
other  invoice  of  the  same,  I  will  immediately  make  the 
same  known  to  the  collector  of  this  district.  And  I  do 
further  solemnly  and  truly  declare  that  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  and  belief  [insert  the  name  and  residence 
of  the  owner  or  owners]  is  [or  are]  the  owner  [or  own- 
ers] of  the  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  mentioneil 
in  the  annexed  entry ;  that  the  invoice  now  produced  by 
me  exhibits  the  actual  cost  [if  purchased]  or  the  actual 
market  value  or  wholesale  price  [if  otherwise  obtained] 
at  the  time  of  exportation  to  the  United  States  in  the 
l)rincipal  markets  of  the  country  from  whence  import- 
ed of  the  said  g(X)ds,  wares,  and  merchandise,  and  in- 
cludes and  specifies  the  value  of  all  cartons,  cases,  crates, 
b()X(»s,  sacks,  and  coverings  of  any  kind,  and  all  other 
costs,  charges,  and  expenses .  incident  to  placing  said 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  in  condition,  packed 
ready  for  shipment  to  the  United  States,  and  no  other 
or  ditferent  discount,  bounty,  or  drawback  but  such  as 
has  been  actually  allowed  on  the  same. 

DKCLARATIOX    OF   OWXKU    IX    CASES   WHERE    MERCHANDISE 
HAS   BEEN    ACTUALLY    PURCHASED. 

I, do  solemnly  and  truly  declare  that 

I  am  the  owner  of  the  merchandise  described  in  the 
annexed  entry  and  invoice ;  that  the  entry  now  deliv- 
ered by  me  to  the  collector  of contains  a  just 

and  true  account  of  all  the  goods,  w^ares,  and  merchan- 
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described  in  the  annexed  entry  and  invoice;  that  the 

entry  no.w  delivered  by  me  to  the  collector  of  

contains  a  just  and  true  account  of  all  the  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise  imported  by  or  consigned  to  me  in 

the  ,   whereof  ia  master^   from 

;  that  the  said  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 

were  not  actually  bouglit  by  me,  or  by  my  agent,  in  the 
ordinary  mode  of  bargain  and  sale,  but  that  neverthe- 
less tlie  invoice  which  I  now  produce  contains  a  just 
and  faithful  valuation  of  the  same,  at  their  actual  mar- 
ket value  or  wholesale  price,  at  the  time  of  exportation 
to  the  United  States,  in  the  principal  markets  of  the 
country  from  whence  imported  for  my  account  (or  for 
account  of  mys(»lf  or  partners)  ;  that  such  actual  mar- 
ket value  is  the  price  at  which  the  merchandise  described 
in  the  invoice  is  freely  offered  for  sale  to  all  purchasers 
in  said  markets,  and  is  the  price  which  I  would  have 
received  and  was  willing  to  receive  for  such  merchan- 
dise sold  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade  in  the  usual 
wholesale  quantities;  that  the  said  invoice  contains  also 
a  just  and  faithful  account  of  all  the  cost  of  finishing 
said  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  to  their  pres(»nt  con- 
dition, and  includes  and  specifies,  the  value  of  all  car- 
tons, cases,  crates,  boxes,  sacks,  and  coverings  of  any 
kind,  and  all  other  costs  and  charges  incident  to  placing 
said  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  in  condition  packed 
ready  for  shipment  to  the  United  States,  and  no  other 
discount,  drawback,  or  bounty  but  such  as  has  been 
actually  allowed  on  the  said  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise; that  the  said  invoice  and  the  declaration  there- 
on are  in  all  respects  true,  and  were  made  by  the  person 
by  whom  the  same  purports  to  have  been  made;  that  I 
do  not  know  nor  believe  in  the  existence  of  any  invoice 
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OP  bill  of  lading  other  than  those  now  produced  by  me, 
and  that  they  are  in  the  state  in  which  I  actually  re- 
ceived them.  And  I  do  further  solemnly  and  truly  de- 
clare that  I  have  not  in  the  said  entry  or  invoice  con- 
cealed or  suppressed  anything  whereby  the  United 
States  may  be  defrauded  of  any  part  of  the  duty  law- 
fully <lue  on  the  said  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise; 
and  that  if  at  any  time  hereafter  I  discover  any  error 
in  the  said  invoice,  or  in  the  account  now  produced  of 
the  isaid  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  or  receive  any 
other  invoice  of  the  same,  I  will  immediately  make  the 
Siiiiie  known  to  the  collector  of  this  district. 

Sec.  G.  Tliat  any  person  who  shall  knowinglj'  make 
any  falso  statement  in  the  declarations  provided  for  in 
the  preceding  section,  or  shall  aid  or  procure  the  mak- 
ing of  any  sucli  false  statement  as  to  any  matter  ma- 
terial thereto,  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  punished 
by  a  line  not  (exceeding  five  thousand  dollars,  or  by  im- 
prisoniiKMit  at  lianl  lalM)r  not  more  than  two  years,  or 
l>otli,  in  the  discretion  of  tlio  conrt :  Proridvih  That 
nolliing  in  tliis  section  sliall  be  constrned  to  relieve  im- 
ported ni(»r(l)andis(»  from  forfeiture  by  reason  of  such 
fals<»  statement  or  for  any  cause  elsewhere  provided  by 
law. 

Skc.  7.  That  {\w  owner,  consignee,  or  agent  of  any 
imi)orted  ni(M*cliandise  wliicli  has  been  actimlly  pur- 
4*hased  nmy,  at  the  time*  wlu»n  he  sliall  make  and  verify 
his  writtiMi  (Mitry  of  such  merchandise,  but  not  after- 
wards, make  such  addition  in  tlie  entry  to  the  cost  or 
valu(»  given  in  the  invoice*  or  pro  forma  invoice  or  state- 
m<»nt  in  form  of  an  invoices  which  he  shall  produce  with 
his  (^iitry,  as  in  his  opinion  may  raise  the  same  to  the 
actual   market   value  or  whedesiile  price  of  such  mer- 
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iliaudise  at  the  time  of  exportation  to  the  United  States, 
in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country  from  which  the 
same  has  been  imported;  but  no  such  addition  shall  be 
made  upon  entry  to  the  invoice  value  of  any  imported 
merchandise  obtained  otherwise  than  by  actual  pur- 
chase; and  the  collector  within  whose  district  any  mer- 
chandise maj'  be  imported  or  entered,  whether  the  same 
has  b(M^n  actually  purchased  or  [)rocured  otherwise  than 
by  purchase,  shall  cause  tlie  actual  market  value  or 
wholesale  price  of  such  merchandise  to  be  appraised; 
and  if  the  appraised  value  of  any  article  of  imported 
uicrchandise  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  or  to  a  duty 
based  upon  or  regulated  in  any  manner  by  the  value 
thereof  shall  exceed  the  value  declared  in  the  entry, 
there*  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  in  addition  to 
the  duties  imposed  bj^  law  on  such  merchandise,  an 
additional  duty  of  one  per  centum  of  the  total  appraised 
value  thereof  for  each  one  per  centum  that  such  ap- 
praisiMl  value  exceeds  the  value  declared  in  the  entry, 
but  the  additional  duties  shall  only  apply  to  the  par- 
ti(*ular  article  or  articles  in  each  invoice  that  are  so 
undei'valued,  and  shall  be  limited  to  fifty  per  centum  of 
the  api)raised  value  of  such  article  or  articles.  Such 
additional  duties  shall  not  be  construed  to  be  penal, 
and  shall  not  be  remitted,  nor  payment  thereof  in  any 
way  avoided,  except  in  cases  arising  from  a  manifest 
<l(Tical  error,  nor  shall  they  be  refundcnl  in  case  of  ex- 
portation of  the  merchandise,  or  on  any  other  account, 
nor  shall  they  be  subject  to  the  benefit  of  drawback: 
Provided^  That  if  the  appraised  value  of  any  merchan- 
dise shall  exceed  the  value  declared  in  the  entry  by 
more  than  fifty  per  centum,  except  when  arising  from 
a  manifest  clerical  error,  such  entrj'  shall  be  held  to 
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be  presumptively  fraudulent,  and  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms shall  seize  such  merchandise  and  proceed  as  in 
ease  of  forfeiture  for  violation  of  the  customs  laws,  and 
in  any  legal  proceeding  that  may  result  from  such  seiz- 
ure, the  undervaluation  as  shown  by  the  appraisal  shall 
be  presumptive  evidence  of  fraud,  and  the  burden  of 
proof  shall  be  on  the  claimant  to  rebut  the  same  and 
forfeiture  shall  be  adjudged  unless  he  shall  rebut  such 
presumption  of  fraudulent  intent  by  sufficient  evidence. 
The  forfeiture  provided  for  in  this  section  shall  apply 
to  the  whole  of  the  merchandise  or  the  value  thereof  in 
the  case  or  package  containing  the  particular  article  or 
articles  in  each  invoice  which  are  undervalued:  Pro- 
I'idcd,  further^  That  all  additional  duties,  penalties  or 
forfeitures  applicable  to  merchandise  entered  by  a  duly 
certified  invoice,  shall  be  alike  applicable  to  merchan- 
dise entered  by  a  pro  forma  invoice  or  statement  in  the 
form  of  an  invoice,  and  no  forfeiture  or  disability  of  any 
kind,  incurred  under  tlie  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  leiniltcMl  or  mitigated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Tlu^  duty  shall  not,  however,  be  assessed  in  any 
cas(»  ui)ou  an  auiount  less  than  the  invoice  or  entered 
value. 

Si:c.  8.  Tiiat  when  merchandise  entered  for  customs 
<luty  has  Ikm^ii  consigniMl  for  sale  by  or  on  account  of  the 
manufacturer  thereof,  to  a  person,  agent,  partner,  or  con- 
signee in  the  United  States,  sudi  person,  agent,  partner, 
or  consigiKM*  sliall,  at  the  time  of  the  entry  of  such  mer- 
chandise, ])rescnt  to  th(*  collector  of  customs  at  the  port 
wh(M'(^  such  entry  is  uuide,  as  a  i)art  of  such  entry,  and 
in  addition  to  th(^  certified  invoice  or  statement  in  the 
form  of  an  invoice  ie(iuired  by  law,  a  statement  signed 
by  such  nuinufacturer,  declaring  the  cost  of  prcxluction 
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of  siuli  lueirhandise,  siieh  cost  to  iiu-hide  all  the  ele- 
ments of  cost  as  stated  in  section  eleven  of  this  act. 
When  merchandise  entered  for  customs  duty  has  been 
consi<j:ned  for  sale  by  or  on  account  of  a  person  other 
than  the  manufacturer  of  such  merchandise,  to  a  per- 
son, agent,  partner,  or  consignee  in  the  United  States, 
such  person,  agent,  partner,  or  consignee  shall,  at  the 
time  of  the  entry  of  such  merchandise  present  to  the  col- 
lector of  customs  at  the  port  where  such  entry  is  made^ 
as  a  part  of  such  entry,  a  statement  signed  by  the  con- 
signor thereof,  declaring  that  the  merchandise  was  actu- 
ally purchased  by  him  or  for  his  account,  and  showing 
the  time  when,  the  place  where,  and  from  whom  he  pur- 
chased the  merchandise,  and  in  detail  the  price  he  paid 
for  the  same:  Prodded^  That  the  statements  required 
by  this  section  shall  be  made  in  triplicate,  and  shall  bear 
the  attestation  of  the  consular  officer  of  the  United 
States  resident  within  the  consular  district  wherein  the 
merchandise  was  manufactured,  if  consigned  by  the  man- 
ufacturer or  for  his  ac(*ount,  or  from  whence  it  was  im- 
ported when  consigned  by  a  person  other  than  the  manu- 
facturer, one  copy  thereof  to  be  delivered  to  the  pei*son 
making  the  statement,  one  copy  to  be  transmitted  with 
the  triplicate  invoice  of  the  merchandise  to  the  collector 
of  the  port  in  the  United  States  to  which  the  merchan- 
dise is  consigned,  and  the  remaining  copy  to  be  filed  in 
the  consulate. 

Sec.  9.  That  if  any  owner,  importer,  consignee,  agent, 
or  other  persi^n  shall  make  or  attempt  to  make  any  entry 
of  imported  merchandise  by  means  of  any  fraudulent  or 
false  invoice,  affidavit,  letter,  paper,  or  by  means  of  any 
false  statement,  written  or  verbal,  or  by  means  of  any 
false  or  fraudulent  practice  or  appliance  whatsoever,  or 
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shall  be  guilty  of  any  willful  act  or  omission  by  means 
whereof  the  United  States  shall  be  deprived  of  the  law- 
ful duties,  or  any  portion  thereof,  accruing  upon  the  mer^ 
chandise,  or  any  portion  thereof,  embraced  or  referred 
to  in  such  invoice,  aflBdavit,  letter,  paper,  or  statement, 
or  affected  by  such  act  or  omission,  such  merchandise, 
or  the  value  thereof,  to  be  recovered  from  the  person 
making  the  entry,  shall  be  forfeited,  which  forfeiture 
shall  only  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  merchandise  or  the 
value  thereof  in  the  case  or  package  containing  the  i»r- 
ticular  article  or  articles  of  merchandise  to  which  such 
fraud  or  false  paper  or  statement  relates;  and  such  per- 
son shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  for  each  offense  a 
sum  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars,  or  be  impris- 
oned for  a  time  not  exceeding  two  years^  or  both,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  10.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  appraisers 
of  the  TTnitod  States,  and  every  of  them,  and  every  per- 
son wlio  shall  act  as  such  appraiser,  or  of  the  collector, 
as  the  case  may  be,  by  all  reasonable  ways  and  means  in 
his  uv  their  power  to  ascertain,  estimate,  and  appraise 
(any  invoice  or  affidavit  thereto  or  statement  of  cost,  or 
of  cost  of  production  to  the  contrary  notwithstiinding) 
i\w  actual  market  value  and  wholesale  price  of  the  mer- 
chandise at  the  time  of  exportation  to  the  United  States, 
in  the  i)rincipal  markets  of  the  country  whence  the  same 
has  been  imiiorted,  and  the  number  of  yards,  parcels, 
or  (|uan titles,  and  actual  market  value  or  wholesale  price 
of  every  of  tliem,  as  the  ease  may  require. 

Se<'.  11.  Tliat,  when  the  actual  market  value  as  defined 
by  law,  of  any  article  of  imported  merchandise,  wholly 
or  partly  manufacturcHl  and  subject  to  an  ad  valorem 
duty,  or  to  a  duty  based  in  whole  or  in  part  on  value,  can 
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not  be  otherwise  ascertained  to  tlie  satisfaction  of  the 
appraising  officer,  such  officer  shall  use  all  available 
means  in  his  iK)wer  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  production 
of  such  merchandise  at  the  time  of  exportation  to  the 
United  States,  and  at  the  place  of  manufacture;  such 
cost  of  production  to  include  the  cost  of  materials  and 
of  fabrication,  all  general  expenses  covering  each  and 
every  outlay  of  whatsoever  nature  incident  to  such  pro- 
duction, together  with  the  expense  of  preparing  and  put- 
ting up  such  merchandise  ready  for  shipment,  and  an 
addition  of  not  less  than  eight  nor  more  than  fifty  per 
centum  upon  the  total  cost  as  thus  ascertained;  and  in 
no  case  sliall  such  merchandise  be  appraised  upon  orig- 
inal appraisal  or  reappraisement  at  less  than  the  total 
cost  of  production  as  thus  ascertained.  It  shall  be  law- 
ful for  appraising  officers,  in  determining  the  dutiable 
value  of  such  merchandise,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
wholesale  price  at  which  such  or  similar  merchandise 
is  sold  or  offered  for  sale  in  the  United  States,  due  allow- 
ance being  made  for  estimated  duties  thereon,  the  cost 
of  transportation,  insurance,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses from  the  place  of  shipment  to  the  United  States, 
and  a  reasonable  commission,  if  any  has  been  paid,  not 
exceeding  six  per  centum. 

Sec.  12.  That  there  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
nine  general  appraisers  of  merchandise,  each  of  whom 
shall  receive  a  salary  of  seven  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
Not  more  than  five  of  such  general  appraisers  shall  be 
appointed  from  the  same  political  party.  They  shall 
not  be  engaged  in  any  other  business,  avocation,  or  em- 
ployment, and  may  be  removed  from  office  at  any  time 
by  the  President  for  inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty,  or 
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malfeasance  in  ottice.  They  shall  be  employed  at  such 
ports  and  within  such  territorial  limits^  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  from  time  to  time  preseribcj  and 
are  hereby  authorized  to  exercise  the  powerSj  and  duties 
devolved  upon  them  hy  this  act  and  to  exercise,  under 
the  general  dire<*tioii  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Ti^easury, 
such  other  supervision  over  appraisements  and  classifi- 
cations,  for  duty,  of  imported  merchandise  as  may  lie 
needful  to  secure  lawful  and  nniform  appraisements  and 
classifications  at  the  several  ports.  Three  of  the  general 
appraisers  shall  hv  on  duty  as  a  board  of  general  ap- 
praisers daily  (exee[>t  Siinrlay  and  legal  holidays)  at 
the  port  of  New  Ytirl;,  ^liirin^u:  iho  bnsines^  hours  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secret^ary  of  the  Treaimry,  at  which  port 
a  place  for  samples  shall  be  provided,  oi^der  sadi  fjnleB 
and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
from  time  to  time  prescribe,  which  shall  include  rules 
as  to  the  classes  of  articles  to  be  deposited,  the  time  of 
their  retention,  and  as  to  their  disposition,  which  place 
of  sanij)les  shall  be  under  the  immediate  control  and  di- 
rection of  the  board  of  general  appraisers  on  duty  at  said 
port. 

Skc.  13.  That  the  appraiser  shall  revise  and  correct 
the  reports  of  tlie  assistant  appraisers  as  he  may  judge 
proper,  and  the  appraiser,  or,  at  ports  where  there  is  no 
appraiser,  the  person  acting  as  such,  shall  report  to  the 
collector  his  decision  as  to  the  value  of  the  merchan- 
dise appraised.  At  ports  where  there  is  no  appraiser, 
the  certificate  of  the  customs  officer  to  whom  is  commit- 
ted the  estimating  and  collection  of  duties,  of  the  duti- 
able value  of  any  merchandise  required  to  be  appraised, 
shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  the  appraisement  of 
such  merchandise.     If  the  collector  shall  deem  the  ap- 
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praisement  of  any  imported  merchandise  too  low  he  may 
order  a  reappraisement,  which  shall  be  made  by  one  of 
the  general  appraisers,  or,  if  the  importer,  owner,  agent, 
or  consignee  of  such  merchandise  shall  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  appraisement  thereof,  and  shall  have  complied 
with  the  requirements  of  law  with  respect  to  the  entry 
and  appraisement  of  merchandise,  he  may,  within  two 
days  thoreaft(»r  give  notice  to  the  collector,  in  writing, 
of  sucli  dissatisfaction,  on  the  receipt  of  which  the  col- 
lector shall  at  once  direct  a  reappraisement  of  such  mer- 
chandise by  one  of  the  general  appraisers.  The  decision 
of  the  appraiser  or  the  person  acting  as  such  (in  cases 
where  no  objection  is  made  thereto,  either  by  the  collect- 
or or  by  the  importer,  owner,  consignee,  or  agent),  or 
of  the  general  appraiser  in  cases  of  re-appraisement, 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive  as  to  the  dutiable  value  of 
such  merchandise  against  all  parties  interested  therein, 
unless  the  importer,  owner,  consignee,  or  agent  of  the 
merchandise  shall  be  dissatisfied  with  such  decision, 
and  shall,  within  two  days  thereafter  give  notice  to  the 
collector  in  writing  of  such  dissatisfaction,  or  unless  the 
collector  shall  deem  the  appraisement  of  the  merchan- 
dise too  low,  in  either  case  the  collector  shall  transmit 
the  invoice  and  all  the  papers  appertaining  thereto  to 
th(»  board  of  three  general  appraisers,  which  shall  be 
on  duty  at  the  i)ort  of  New  York,  or  to  a  l>oard  of  three 
general  api)raisers  who  may  be  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  such  duty  at  that  port  or  at  any 
other  port,  which  board  shall  examine  and  decide  the 
case  tlius  submitted,  and  their  decision,  or  that  of  a  ma- 
jority of  them,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  as  to  the  du- 
tiable value  of  such  merchandise  against  all  parties  in- 
terested therein,  and  the  collector  or  the  person  acting 
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as  such  shall  ascertain,  fix,  and  liquidate  the  rate  and 
amount  of  duties  to  be  paid  on  such  merchandise^  and 
tlie  dutiable  costs  and  charges  thereon,  according  to  law. 
Sec.  14.  That  the  decision  of  the  collector  as  to  the 
rate  and  amount  of  duties  chargeable  upon  imported 
merchandise,  including  all  dutiable  costs  and  charges, 
and  as  to  all  fees  and  exactions  of  whatever  character 
(excei)t  duties  on  tonnage),  shall  be  final  and  conclu- 
sive against  all  persons  interested  therein,  unless  the 
own(T,  importer,  consignee,  or  agent  of  such  merchan- 
dise^, or  the  person  paying  such  fees,  charges^  and  exac- 
tions other  than  duties,  shall,  within  ten  days  after  "but 
not  before'-  such  ascertainment  and  liquidation  of  du- 
ties, as  well  in  cases  of  merchandise  entered  in  bond  as 
for  consumption,  or  within  ten  days  after  the  payment 
of  such  fees,  charges,  and  exactions,  if  dissatisfied  with 
such  decision  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  c*ollector,  set- 
ting forth  therein  distinctly  and  specifically,  and  in  re- 
spect to  cacli  entry  or  payment,  the  reasons  for  his  ob- 
jections ther(»t(),  and  if  tlie  merchandise  is  entered  for 
consuiu])tion  shall   pay  tlie  full  amount  of  the  duties 
and  charjies  ascertained  to  be  due  thereon.     Upon  such 
notice  and  ])ayin(^nt  the  collector  shall  transmit  the  in- 
voice and  all  tin*  pafx^s  and  exhibits  connected  there- 
with to  the  board  of  three*  genei'al  appraisere,  which 
shall  be  on  duty  at  the  port  of  New  York,  or  to  a  board 
of  three  general  ap[)raisers  who  may  be  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  such  duty  at  that  port 
or  at  any  oWwv  port,  which  board  shall  examine  and  de- 
cide the  case  thus  submitted,  and  their  decision,  or  that 
of  a  majority  of  them,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon 
all  persons  interested  therein,  and  the  record  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  pro[)er  collector  or  person  acting  as 
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such  who  shall  liquidate  the  entry  accordingly,  except 
in  cases  where  an  application  shall  be  filed  in  the  cir- 
cuit court  within  the  time  and  in  the  manner  provided 
for  in  section  fifteen  of  this  act. 

Sec.  15.  That  if  the  owner,  importer,  consignee,  or 
agent  of  any  imported  merchandise,  or  the  collector,  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  decision  of  the  board  of  general  appraisers,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  section  fourteen  of  this  act,  as  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  law  and  the  facts  respecting  the  classi- 
fication of  such  merchandise  and  the  rate  of  duty  im- 
posed thereon  under  such  classification,  they  or  either 
of  them,  may,  within  thirty  days  next  after  such  de- 
cision, and  not  afterwards,  apply  to  the  circuit  court  of 
the  United  States  within  the  district  in  which  the  mat- 
ter arises,  for  a  review  of  the  questions  of  law  and  fact 
involved  in  such  decision.  Such  application  shall  be 
made  by  filing  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  said  circuit 
court  a  concise  statement  of  the  errors  of  law  and  fact 
complained  of,  and  a  copy  of  such  statement  shall  be 
served  on  the  collector,  or  on  the  importer,  owner,  con- 
signee, or  agent,  as  the  case  may  be.  Thereupon  the 
court  shall  order  the  board  of  appraisers  to  return  to^ 
said  circuit  court  the  record  and  the  evidence  taken  by^ 
them,  together  with  a  certified  statement  of  the  facts- 
involved  in  the  case,  and  their  decisions  thereon;  and. 
all  the  evidence  taken  by  and  before  said  appraisers^ 
shall  be  competent  evidence  before  said  circuit  court ;  and! 
within  twenty  days  after  the  aforesaid  return  is  made- 
the  court  may,  upon  the  application  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  collector  of  the  port,  or  the  importer, 
owner,  consignee,  or  agent,  as  the  case  may  be,  refer  it 
to  one  of  said  general  appraisers,  as  an  officer  of  the 
Adm.  Law — 28. 
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court,  to  take  and  return  to  the  court  such  further  evi- 
dence as  may  be  offered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
collector,  importer,  owner,  consignee,  or  agent,  within 
sixty  days  thereafter,  in  such  order  and  under  such  rules 
as  the  court  may  prescribe;  and  such  further  evidence 
with  the  aforesaid  returns  shall  constitute  the  record 
upon  which  said  circuit  court  shall  give  priority  to  and 
proceed  to  hear  and  determine  the  questions  of  law  and 
fact  involved  in  such  decision,  respecting  the  classifi- 
cation of  such  merchandise  and  the  rate  of  duty  im- 
posed thereon  under  such  classification,  and  the  decision 
of  such  court  shall  be  final,  and  the  proper  collector,  or 
person  n(*tin^  as  such,  shall  liquidate  the  entry  accord- 
ingly, unless  such  court  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  ques- 
tion involved  is  of  such  importance  as  to  require  a  re- 
view of  such  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  case  said  circuit  court,  or  the  judge 
making  the  decision  may,  within  thirty  days  thereafter, 
allow  an  ai)i)(»al  to  said  Supreme  Court;  but  an  appeal 
shall  \h'  allowed  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  when- 
ever the  Attorney-(Ton(»ral  shall  apply  for  it  within  thir- 
ty days  after  the  nmdition  of  such  decision.     On  such 
ori<!:inal  a[)pli(ation,  and  on  any  such  appeal,  security 
for  <lama<::es  and  costs  shall  be  given  as  in  the  case  of 
other  appeals  in  cases  in  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party.     Said  Supreme  Court  shall  have  jurisdiction  and 
power  to  review  such  decision,  and  shall  give  priority 
to  such  cases,  and  may  affirm,  modify,  or  reverse  such  de- 
cision of  such  circuit  court,  and  remand  the  case  with 
such  orders  as  may  seem  to  it  proper  in  the  premises, 
which  shall  be  executed  accordingly.     All  final  judg- 
ments, wlien  in  favor  of  the  importer,  shall  be  satisfied 
and  paid  by  the  Secretiiry  of  the  Treasury  from  the  per- 
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manent  indefinite  appropriation  provided  for  in  section 
twenty-three  of  this  act.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
deemed  always  open,  and  said  circuit  courts,  respective- 
ly, may  establish,  and  from  time  to  time  alter,  rules  and 
regulations  not  inconsistent  herewith  for  the  procedure 
in  such  cases  as  tliey  shall  deem  proper. 

Sec.  16.  That  the  general  appraisers,  or  any  of  them, 
are  liereby  authorized  to  administer  oaths,  and  said  gen- 
eral appraisers,  the  boards  of  general  appraisers,  the  lo- 
cal appraisers  or  the  collectors,  as  the  case  may  be,  may 
cite  to  appear  before  them,  and  examine  upon  oath  any 
owner,  importer,  agent,  consignee,  or  other  person  touch- 
ing any  matter  or  thing  which  they,  or  either  of  them, 
may  deem  nmterial  respecting  any  imported  merchan- 
dise, in  ascertaining  the  dutiable  value  or  classifica- 
tion thereof;  and  they,  or  either  of  them,  may  require 
the  production  of  any  letters,  accounts,  or  invoices  re- 
lating to  said  merchandise,  and  may  require  such  tes- 
timony to  be  rwluced  to  writing,  and  when  so  taken  it 
shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  collector,  and  preserved 
for  use  or  reference  until  the  final  decision  of  the  col- 
lector or  said  board  of  appraisers  shall  be  made  respect- 
ing the  valuation  or  classification  of  said  merchandise, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

Sec.  17.  That  if  any  person  so  cited  to  appear  shall 
neglect  or  refuse  to  attend,  or  shall  decline  to  answer, 
or  shall  refuse  to  answer  in  waiting  any  interrogatories, 
and  subscribe  his  name  to  his  deposition,  or  to  produce 
such  papers,  when  so  required  by  a  general  appraiser, 
or  a  board  of  general  appraisers,  or  a'  local  appraiser 
or  a  collector,  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars ;  and  if  such  person  be  the  owner,  import- 
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er,  or  consignee,  the  appraisement  which  the  general 
appraiser,  or  board  of  general  appraisers^  or  local  ap- 
praiser, or  collector,  where  there  is  no  appraiser,  may 
make  of  the  merchandise,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive; 
and  any  person  who  shall  willfully  and  corruptly  swear 
falsely  on  an  examination  before  any  general  appraiser, 
or  board  of  general  appraisers,  or  local  appraiser,  or  col- 
lector, shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  perjury;  and  if  he  is 
the  owner,  importer,  or  consignee,  the  merchandise  shall 
be  forfeited. 

Sec.  18.  That  all  decisions  of  the  general  appraisers 
and  of  tlie  boards  of  general  appraisers,  respecting 
values  and  rates  of  duty,  F(hall  be  preserved  and  filed, 
and  sliall  be  open  to  inspection  under  proper  regula- 
tions to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
All  decisions  of  the  general  appraisers  shall  be  reported 
fortliwith  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  to  the 
board  of  j^eneral  appraisers  on  duty  at  the  port  of  New 
York,  aiHl  I  ho  leport  to  tlie  board  shall  be  accompanied, 
whoiH^vcr  prju'ticahle,  by  samples  of  the  merchandise  in 
question,  and  it  sliall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  board,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to 
cause  an  al)stra(t  to  be  made  and  published  of  such  de- 
cisions of  the  appraisers  as  they  may  deem  important^ 
and  of  the  decisions  of  each  of  the  general  appraisers 
and  boards  of  general  appraisers,  which  abstract  shall 
contain  a  general  description  of  the  merchandise  in  ques- 
tion, and  of  th(^  value  and  rate  of  duty  fixed  in  each  case, 
with  reference,  whenever  practicable,  by  number  or  oth- 
er designation,  to  samples  deposited  in  the  place  of 
samples  at  New  York,  and  such  abstract  shall  be  issued 
from  time  to  time,  at  least  once  in  each  week,  for  the 
information  of  cnstoms  ofticers  and  the  public. 
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Sec.  19.  That  whenever  imported  merchandise  is  sub- 
ject to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty,  or  to  a  duty  based 
upon  or  regulated  in  any  manner  by  the  value  thereof, 
the  duty  shall  be  assessed  upon  the  actual  market  value 
or  wholesale  price  of  such  merchandise  as  bought  and 
sold  in  usual  w'holesale  quantities,  at  the  time  of  ex- 
portation to  the  United  States,  in  the  principal  markets 
of  the  country  from  whence  imported,  and  in  the  con- 
dition in  which  such  merchandise  is  there  bought  and 
sold  for  exportation  to  the  United  States,  or  consigned 
to  the  United  States  for  sale,  including  the  value  of  all 
cartons,  eases,  crates,  boxes,  sacks,  and  coverings  of 
any  kind,  and  all  other  costs,  charges  and  expenses  inci- 
dent to  placing  the  merchandise  in  condition,  packed 
ready  for  shipment  to  the  Unite<l  States,  and  if  there  be 
used  for  covering  or  holding  imported  merchandise, 
whether  dutiable  or  free,  any  unusual  article  or  form  de- 
signed for  use  otherwise  than  in  the  bona  fide  transporta- 
tion of  such  merchandise  to  the  United  States,  additional 
duty  shall  be  levied  and  collected  upon  such  material  or 
article  at  the  rate  to  which  the  same  would  be  subject 
if  separately  imported.  That  the  words  "value"  or 
"actual  market  value"  whenever  used  in  this  act  or  in 
any  law  relating  to  the  appraisement  of  imported  mer- 
chandise shall  be  construed  to  mean  thie  actual  market 
value  or  wholesale  price  as  defined  in  this  section. 

Seo.  20.  Any  merchandise  deposited  in  any  public  or 
private  bonded-w^arehouse  may  be  withdrawn  for  con- 
sumption within  three  years  from  the  date  of  original 
importation,  on  payment  of  the  duties  and  charges  to 
which  it  may  be  subject  by  law  at  the  time  of  such  with- 
drawal :  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  shall  affect  or 
impair  existing  provisions  of  law  in  regard  to  the  dia^ 
posal  of  perishable  or  explosive  articles. 
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Sec.  21.  That  in  all  suits  or  informationB  bronght, 
where  any  seizure  has  been  made  pursuant  to  any  act 
providing  for  or  regulating  the  collection  of  duties  on 
imports  or  tonnage,  if  the  property  is  claimed  by  any 
person,  the  burden  of  proof  shall  lie  upon  such  claimant: 
Provided,  That  probable  cause  is  shown  for  such  prose- 
cution, to  be  judged  of  by  the  court 

Sec.  22.  That  all  fees  exacted  and  oaths  administered 
by  officers  of  the  customs,  except  as  provided  in  this 
act,  under  or  by  virtue  of  existing  laws  of  the  United 
States,  upon  the  entry  of  imported  goods  and  the  pass- 
ing thereof  through  the  customs,  and  also  upon  all  en- 
tries of  domestic  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  for  ex- 
portation, be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  abolished;  and 
in  case  of  entry  of  merchandise  for  exiM>rtation,  a  dec- 
laration, in  lieu  of  an  oath,  shall  be  filed,  in  such  form 
and  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  and  the  penalties  provided 
in  the  sixth  section  of  this  act  for  false  statements  in 
such  ilochiratioii  shall  be  applicable  to  declarations  made 
under  this  section:  Provided^  That  where  such  fees, 
under  existing  laws,  constitute,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the 
compensation  of  any  officer,  such  officer  shall  receive, 
from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  a  fixed  sum  for 
each  year  equal  to  the  amount  which  he  would  have  been 
entitled  to  receive  as  fees  for  such  services  during  said 
year. 

Sec.  23.  That  no  allowance  for  damage  to  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise  imported  into  the  United  States  shall 
hereafter  be  made  in  the  estimation  and  liquidation  of 
duties  thereon;  but  the  importer  thereof  may,  within 
ten  days  after  entry,  abandon  to  the  United  States  all  w 
any  portion  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  included 
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in  any  invoice,  and  be  relieved  from  the  payment  of  the 
duties  on  the  portion  so  abandoned:  Provided^  That 
the  portion  so  abandoned  shall  amount  to  ten  per  centum 
or  over  of  the  total  value  or  quantity  of  the  invoice; 
and  the  property  so  abandoned  shall  be  sold  by  public 
auction  or  otherwise  disposed  of  for  the  account  and 
credit  of  the  United  States  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe.  All  mer- 
chandise so  abandoned  by  the  importer  thereof  shall  be 
delivered  by  such  importer  at  such  place  within  the  port 
of  arrival  as  the  chief  officer  of  customs  may  direct,  and 
on  the  failure  of  the  importer  to  comply  with  the  direc- 
tions of  the  collector  in  this  respect  the  abandoned  mer- 
chandise shall  be  disposed  of  by  the  collector  at  the  ex- 
pense of  su(.*h  importer. 

Sec.  24.  That  whenever  it  shall  be  shown  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that,  in  any 
case  of  unascertaincHl  or  estimated  duties,  or  payments 
made  upon  appeal,  more  money  has  been  paid  to  or  depos- 
ited with  a  collector  of  customs  than,  as  has  been  as- 
certained by  final  liquidation  thereof,  the  law  required 
to  be  paid  or  deposited,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  direct  the  Treasurer  to  refund  and  pay  the  same 
out  of  any  numey  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated. The  necessary  moneys  therefor  are  hereby 
appropriated,  and  this  appropriation  shall  be  deemed  a 
permanent  indefinite  appropriation;  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  to  correct  manifest 
clerical  errors  in  any  entry  or  liquidation,  for  or  against 
the  United  States,  at  any  time  within  one  year  of  the 
date  of  such  entry,  but  not  afterwards:  Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  in  his  annual  report 
to  Congress,  give  a  detailed  statement  of  the  various 
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Atuns  of  mmiey  it'fuiultf^l  tmder  the  provtsiniis  of  this  act 
OP  of  any  other  act  of  Congress  relating  to  tht^  revenue, 
together  with  copies  of  the  rolinprs  under  f^^hich  repay* 
ments  were  made. 

Sbo.  25.  That  Ivrnii  and  after  the  taking  effect  of  this 
iM!t  no  collector  or  otlier  ofticers  of  the  customs  shall  be 
in  any  way  liabh^  in  any  owner,  importer^  consignee,  or 
agent  of  any  merchamlisi*,  or  any  other  person,  for  or 
on  account. of  any  rnlingf*  or  decisions  as  to  the  chi^sifi- 
cation  of  said  mt^rtliandiKt'  or  the  duties  charged  there- 
on, or  the  collectinii  of  any  duej^,  charges,  or  duties  on  or 
on  account  of  said  merchandise,  or  any  other  matter  or 
thing  as  to  which  said  nwner,  importer,  c<miiig^nt*p,  or 
agent  of  such  mc^nhandiHc  might,  under  this  act,  he  en- 
titled  to  appeal  from  the  decision  of  said  c<d lector  or 
other  officer,  or  fienn  any  hoard  of  appraisers  providedfor 
in  this  act. 

Sec.  26.  That  any  person  who  shall  give,  or  oflfep  to 
give  or  promise  to  give  any  money  or  thing  of  value,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  in  consideration  of  or  for  any  act  or  omis- 
sion contrary  to  law  in  connection  with  or  pertaining  to 
the  importation,  appraisement,  entry,  examination,  or 
inspection  of  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  including 
herein  any  baggage,  or  of  the  liquidation  of  the  entry 
thereof,  or  shall  by  threats  or  demands,  or  promises  of 
any  character  attempt  to  improperly  influence  or  con- 
trol any  such  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
as  to  the  performance  of  his  official  duties  shall,  on  con- 
viction thercx)f,  be  fined  not  exceeding  two  thousand  dol- 
lars, or  be  imprisoned  at  hard  labor  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court ;  and  evidence 
of  such  giving,  or  offering,  or  promising  to  give,  satis- 
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factory  to  the  court  in  which  such  trial  is  had,  shall  be 
regarded  as  prima  facie  evidence  that  such  giving  or  of- 
fering or  promising  was  contrary  to  law,  and  shall  put 
upon  the  accused  the  burden  of  proving  that  such  act 
was  innocent,  and  not  done  with  an  unlawful  intention. 

Se(\  27.  That  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  who  shall,  excepting  for  lawful  duties  or  fees, 
solicit,  demand,  exact  or  receive  from  any  person,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  any  money  or  thing  of  value,  in  con- 
nection with  or  pertaining  to  the  importation,  apprais- 
ment,  entry,  examination,  or  inspection  of  goods,  wares, 
or  merchandise,  including  herein  any  baggage,  or  liqui- 
dation of  the  entry  thereof,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall 
be  fined  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars,  or  be  im- 
prisoned at  hard  labor  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  And  evidence  of  such  so- 
liciting, demanding,  exacting,  or  receiving,  satisfactory 
to  the  court  in  which  such  trial  is  had,  shall  be  regarded 
as  prima  facie  evidence  that  such  soliciting,  demanding, 
exacting,  or  receiving  was  contrary  to  law,  and  shall  put 
upon  the  accused  the  burden  of  proving  that  such  act 
was  innocent  and  not  with  an  unlawful  intention. 

Sec.  28.  That  any  baggage  or  personal  effects  arriv- 
ing in  the  United  States  in  transit  to  any  foreign  country 
may  be  delivered  by  the  parties  having  it  in  charge  to 
the  collector  of  the  proper  district,  to  be  by  him  retained, 
without  the  payment  or  exaction  of  any  import  duty,  or 
to  be  forwarded  by  such  collector  to  the  collector  of  the 
port  of  departure  and  to  be  delivered  to  such  parties  on 
their  departure  for  their  foreign  destination,  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
.may  prescribe. 

Seo.  29.  That  sections  twenty-six  hundred  and  eight. 
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twenty^ight  hundred  and  thirty-ei^ht,  twentT-etght  liun 
dred  and  thirty-nine,  twentj-eight  hundred  and  forty- 
one,  twenty-eight  hundred  and  forty-three,  twenty-eight 
hundred  and  forty -five,  twenty  eight  liundred  and  fifty^ 
three,  twenty-eight  hundreil  and  fifty-ftmr,  twenty-eigh 
hundred  and  fifty-*4ix,  twenty  eij;ht  hnndretj  and  fifty- 
eight,  twenty-eight  hundred  and  sixty,  twenty -nine  hue 
dred,  and  twentynine  liundred  and   two,   twentj^-uim 
hundred    and    five,    twtMitynine    hundre<!    and    Beveii, 
twenty-nine  hundred   and   tu^^ht,   twenty-nine  Imndre 
and  nine,  twentynine  hundred  and  twenty-two,  twen^ 
ty-nine   hundred    and    twenty-three,    twenty-nine    hnn^ 
dred  and  twentj' fonr,  twenty-nine  hundre<l  and  tweo^ 
ty-seven,  twenty-nine  hundred  and  tweutynlni-,  twe 
ty-nine  hundred  and  thirty,  twenty-nuie  hundred  am 
thirty-one,  twentynine  hundred  and  thirty-two,  twej 
ty-nine    hundred    and    forty-three,     twenty-nine    hu» 
dred  and  forty-five,  twenty-nine  hundred  and  flfty-two,r 
three  thousand  and  eleven,  three  thousand  and  twelve^ 
three  thousand  and  twelve  and  one-half,  three  thousand 
and   thirteen,  of  the  Kevised   Statutes  of  the  United 
States,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  repealed,  and  sec- 
tions nine,  ten,  eleven,  twelve,  fourteen,  and  sixteen  of 
an  act  entitled  **An  act  to  amend  the  customs-revenue 
laws  and  to  repeal  moieties,'^  approved  June  twenty- 
second,  eight  hundred  and  seventy-four,  and  sections 
seven,  eight,  and  nine  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  re- 
duce internal-revenue  taxation,  and  for  other  purposes,*^ 
approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
three,  and  all  other  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  are  hereby  repealed,  but 
the  repeal  of  existing  laws  or  modifications  thereof  em- 
braced  in  this  act  shall  not  affect  any  act  done,  or  any 
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right  accruing  or  accrued,  or  any  suit  or  proceeding  had 
or  commenced  in  any  civil  cause  before  the  said  repeal 
or  modifications ;  but  all  rights  and  liabilities  under  said 
laws  shall  continue  and  may  be  enforced  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  said  repeal  or  modifications  had  not  been 
made.  Any  offenses  committed,  and  all  penalties  or  for- 
feitures or  liabilities  incurred  prior  to  the  passage  of 
this  act  under  any  statute  embraced  in  or  changed,  modi- 
fied, or  repealed  by  this  act  may  be  prosecuted  and  pun- 
ished in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  effect  as  if 
this  act  had  not  been  passed.  All  acts  of  limitation, 
w^hether  applicable  to  civil  causes  and  proceedings  or  to 
the  prosecution  of  offenses  or  for  the  recovery  of  penal- 
ties or  forfeitures  embraced  in  or  modified,  changed,  or 
repealed  by  this  act,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby;  and 
all  suits,  proceedings,  or  prosecutions,  whether  civil  or 
criminal,  for  causes  arising  or  acts  done  or  committed 
prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  may  be  commenced  and 
prosecuted  within  the  same  time  and  with  the  same  ef- 
fect as  if  this  act  had  not  been  passed.  And  provided 
further,  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to 
repeal  the  provisions  of  section  three  thousand  and  fifty- 
eight  of  the  Revised  Statutes  as  amended  by  the  act  ap- 
proved February  twenty-third,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  in  respect  to  the  abandonment  of  merchan- 
dise to  underwriters  or  the  salvors  of  property,  and' the 
ascertainment  of  duties  thereon. 

Sec.  30.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day 
of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety,  except  so  much 
of  section  twelve  as  provides  for  the  appointment  of  nine 
general  appraisers,  which  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved,  June  10,  1890. 


APPENDIX  D. 

RULES  OF  PRACTICE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
PATENT  OFFICE. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

1.  All  business  with  the  office  should  be  transacted  in 
writing.  Unless  by  the  consent  of  all  parties,  the  action 
of  the  office  will  be  based  exclusively  on  the  written  rec- 
ord. Xo  attention  will  he  paid  to  any  alleged  oral  prom- 
ise, stipulation,  or  understanding  in  relation  to  which 
there  is  a  disagreement  or  doubt. 

2.  All  office  letters  must  be  sent  in  the  name  of  the 
^^Commissioner  of  Patents.-'  All  letters  and  other  com- 
munications intended  for  the  office  must  be  addressed 
to  him;  if  addressed  to  any  of  the  other  officers,  they 
will  ordinarily  ])e  returned. 

3.  Express  eliarges,  freight,  postage,  and  all  other 
charges  on  matter  sent  to  the  Patent  Office  must  be  pre- 
paid in  full ;  otherwise  it  will  not  be  received. 

4.  The  personal  attendance  of  applicants  at  the  Pat- 
ent Office  is  unnecessary.  Their  business  can  be  trans- 
acted h\  correspondence. 

5.  The  assignee  of  the  entire  interest  of  an  invention 
is  entitled  to  hold  correspondence  with  the  office  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  inventor.      ( See  Rule  20. ) 

6.  When  there  has  been  an  assignment  of  an  undivid- 
i-d  part  of  an  invention,  amendments  and  other  actions 
requiring  the  signature  of  the  inventor  must  also  receive 
the  written  assent  of  the  assignee ;  but  official  letters  will 
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only  be  sent  to  the  post-office  address  of  the  inventor, 
unless  he  shall  otherwise  direct. 

7.  When  an  attorney  shall  have  filed  his  power  of  at- 
torney, duly  executed,  the  correspondence  will  be  held 
with  him. 

8.  A  double  correspondence  with  the  inventor  and  an 
assignee,  or  with  a  principal  and  his  attorney,  or  with 
two  attorneys,  cannot  generally  be  allowed. 

9.  A  separate  letter  should  in  every  case  be  written 
in  relation  to  each  distinct  subject  of  inquiry  or  appli- 
cation. Assignments  for  record,  final  fees,  and  orders 
for  copies  or  abstracts  must  be  sent  to  the  office  in  sei)a- 
raie  letters. 

Papers  sent  in  violation  of  this  7'ule  will  he  returned. 

10.  When  a  letter  concerns  an  application,  it  should 
state  the  name  of  the  applicant,  the  title  of  the  invention,, 
the  serial  number  of  the  application  (see  Rule  31),  and 
the  date  of  filing  the  same.     (See  Rule  32.) 

11.  When  the  letter  concerns  a  patent  it  should  state 
the  name  of  the  patentee,  the  title  of  the  invention,^ 
and  the  number  and  date  of  the  patent. 

12.  No  attention  will  be  paid  to  unverified  ex  parte 
statements  or  protests  of  persons  concerning  pending 
applications  to  which  they  are  not  parties,  unless  in- 
formation of  the  pendency  of  such  applications  shall 
have  been  voluntarily  communicated  by  the  applicants. 

13.  Letters  received  at  the  office  will  be  answered,  and 
orders  for  printed  copies  filled,  without  unnecessary  de- 
lay. Telegrams,  if  not  received  before  3  o'clock  p.  m.,. 
can  not  ordinarily  be  answered  until  the  following  day. 

INFORMATION  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

14.  The  office  can  not  respond  to  inquiries  as  to  the 
novelty  of  an  alleged  invention  in  advance  of  the  filing 
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of  an  application  for  a  patent,  nor  to  inqnirieB  pro- 
pounded with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  any  alleged 
improvements  have  been  patented,  and,  if  so,  to  whom; 
nor  can  it  act  as  an  expounder  of  the  patent  law,  nor  as 
counsellor  for  individuals,  except  as  to  questions  arising 
within  the  office. 

Of  the  propriety  of  making  an  application  for  a  patent, 
the  inventor  must  judge  for  himself.  The  office  is  open 
to  him,  and  its  records  and  models  pertaining  to  all  pat- 
ents granted  may  be  inspected  either  by  himself  or  by 
any  attorney  or  expert  he  may  call  to  his  aid,  and  its  re- 
ports are  widely  distributed.  (See  Rule  210.)  Far- 
ther than  this  the  office  can  render  him  no  assistance 
until  his  case  comes  regularly  before  it  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  law.  A  copy  of  the  rules,  with  this  sec- 
tion marked,  sent  to  the  individual  making  an  inquiry 
of  the  character  referred  to,  is  intended  as  a  respectful 
answer  by  the  office. 

ExamiiH»rs'  dijijests  are  not  open  to  public  inspection. 

15.  rav(^ats  and  pending;  applications  are  preserved 
in  s(MrtH-y.  No  information  will  bo  jciven,  without  au- 
thority, rosptN-ting  the  filing  by  any  particular  person 
of  a  caveat  or  of  an  ap])li(ation  for  a  patent  or  for  the 
reissue  of  a  pat(»nt,  tlu»  pendency  of  any  particular  case 
before  the  office,  or  the  subject-matter  of  any  particular 
ai)i)lication,  unh^ss  it  shall  be  n(H-essary  to  the  proper 
conduct  of  busiiu^s  before  the  office,  as  provided  by  Rules 
97,  103,  and  108. 

10.  After  a  i)at(»nt  has  issued,  the  model,  specification, 
drawings,  and  all  documents  relating  to  the  case  are  sub- 
ject to  gen(»ral  insjjection,  and  (*opies,  except  of  the  model, 
will  be  furnish(»d  at  the  rates  specified  in  Rule  204. 
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ATTORNEYS. 

17.  An  applicant  or  an  assignee  of  the  entire  interest 
may  prosecute  his  own  case,  but  he  is  advised,  unless  fa- 
miliar with  such  matters,  to  employ  a  competent  attor- 
ney, as  the  value  of  patents  depends  largely  upon  the 
skillful  preparation  of  the  specification  and  claims.  The 
office  can  not  aid  in  the  selection  of  an  attorney. 

A  register  of  attorneys  will  be  kept  in  this  office,  on 
which  will  be  entered  the  names  of  all  persons  entitled  to 
represent  applicants  before  the  Patent  Office  in  the  pres- 
entation and  prosecution  of  applications  for  patent. 
The  names  of  persons  in  the  following  classes  will,  upon 
their  written  request,  be  entered  upon  this  register. 

(a)  Any  person  who  on  June  18, 1897,  was  engaged  as 
attorney  or  agent  in  tlie  active  prosecution  of  applica- 
tions for  patent  before  this  office,  or  had  been  so  engaged 
at  any  time  within  five  years  prior  thereto  and  is  not  dis- 
barred, or  is  or  was  during  such  period  a  member  of  a 
firm  so  engaged  and  not  disbarred,  provided  that  such 
person  shall,  if  required,  furnish  information  as  to  one  or 
more  applications  for  patent  so  prosecuted  by  him. 

(b)  Any  attorney  at  law  who  is  in  good  standing  in 
any  court  of  record  in  the  United  States  or  any  of  the 
States  or  Territories  thereof  and  shall  furnish  a  certifi- 
cate of  the  clerk  of  such  United  States,  State  or  Territor- 
ial court,  duly  authenticated  under  the  seal  of  the  court, 
that  he  is  an  attorney  in  good  standing. 

(c)  Any  person  who  has  been  regularly  recognized  as 
an  attorney  or  agent  to  represent  claimants  before  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  or  any  bureau  thereof  and  is 
in  good  standing,  provided  that  such  person  shall  furnish 
a  statement  of  the  date  of  his  admission  to  practice  as 
such  attorney  or  agent,  and  shall  further  show,  if  re- 
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quired  by  the  Commissioner,  that  he  is  ponocoocd  of  the 
necessary  qualifications  to  render  applicants  for  patents 
valuable  service  and  is  otherwise  competent  to  advise 
and  assist  them  in  the  presentation  and  prosecution  of 
their  applications  before  the  Patent  Office. 

(d)  Any  person  not  an  attorney  at  law  who  shall  file 
a  certificate  from  a  judge  of  a  United  States,  Stiate,  or 
Territorial  court,  duly  authentiqated  under  the  seal  of 
the  court,  that  such  person  is  of  good  moral  character  and 
of  good  repute  and  possessed  of  the  necessary  qualifiica* 
tions  to  enable  him  to  render  applicants  for  patents  val- 
uable service,  and  is  otherwise  competent  to  advise  and 
assist  them  in  the  presentation  and  prosecution  of  their 
applications  before  the  Patent  Office. 

(e)  Any  firm  wliich  on  June  18, 1897,  was  engaged  in 
the  active  prosecution  as  attorneys  or  agents  of  applica- 
tions for  patents  before  the  Patent  Office,  or  had  been  so 
engaged  at  any  time  within  five  years  prior  thereto,  pro- 
vi(I(Ml  such  linn  or  any  lueinber  thereof  is  not  disbarred, 
provideil  the  iianios  of  tlie  individuals  composing  the  firm 
aiv  stated,  and  provided,  also,  that  suth  firm  shall,  if  re- 
quired, furnish  information  as  to  one  or  more  applica- 
tions pros(Huted  before  the  Patent  Oflice  by  them. 

(/ )  Any  lirni  not  (entitled  to  registration  under  the  pre- 
ccMlinji:  sections  whieli  sliall  sliow  that  the  individuals 
composing  the  firm  an»  each  and  all  recognized  as  patent 
Jittorneys  or  agents  or  are  each  and  all  entitled  to  be  so 
recognized  under  the  preceding  sections  of  this  rule. 

The  Commissioner  may  demand  additional  proof  of 
qualifications  and  reserves  the  right  to  decline  to  recog- 
nize any  attorney,  agent,  or  other  person  applying  for 
registration  under  tliis  rule. 

Any  person  or  firm  not  registered  and  not  entitled  to 
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be  recognized  under  this  rule  as  an  attorney  or  agent  to 
represent  applicants  generally  may,  upon  a  showing  of 
circumstiinces  which  render  it  necessary  or  justifiable, 
be  recognized  by  the  Commissioner  to  prosecute  as  at- 
torney or  agent  certain  specified  application  or  appH'-n- 
tions,  but  this  limited  recognition  shall  not  extend  fur- 
ther than  the  application  or  applications  nami^d. 

No  person  not  registeretl  as  above  provided  will  be 
permitted  to  prosecute  applications  befort*  the  l^itent 
Office. 

18.  Before  any  attorn(\y,  original  or  associate,  will  be 
allow(Hl  to  inspect  papers  or  take  action  of  any  kind,  iiis 
power  of  attorney  must  be  tiled.  I^ut  general  powers 
given  l)y  a  ])rincipal  to  an  associate  cau  not  be  considered. 
In  each  application  the  written  authorization  must  be 
filed.  A  power  of  attorney  purporting  to  have  been  giv- 
en to  a  firm  or  copartnership  will  not  be  recognized, 
either  in  favor  of  the  firm  or  of  any  of  its  members,  un- 
less all  its  members  shall  l)e  named  in  such  power  of  at- 
torney. 

******** 

19.  Substitution  or  association  can  l)e  made  by  an  at- 
torney upon  the  written  authorization  of  his  principal ; 
Imt  such  authorization  will  not  empower  the  second 
agent  to  appoint  a  third. 

20.  Powers  of  attorney  may  be  revoked  at  any  stage  in 
the  proceedings  of  a  case  upon  application  to  and  ap- 
proval by  the  Commissioner;  and  when  so  revoked  the 
office  will  communicate  directly  with  the  applicant,  or 
such  other  attorney  as  he  may  appoint.  An  attorney 
will  be  promptly  notiticMl  by  the  docket  clerk  of  the  revo- 
cation of  his  power  of  attorney.  An  assignment  of  an 
undivided  interest  will  not  operate  as  a  revocation  of  the 

Adm.  Law— 29. 
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power  previously  given ;  but  the  assignee  of  the  entire  in- 
terest may  be  represented  by  an  attorney  of  his  own  se- 
lection. 

21.  Parties  or  their  attorneys  will  be  permitted  to 
examine  tlieir  cases  in  the  attorney's  room,  but  not  in 
the  rooms  of  the  examiners.  Personal  interviews  with 
examiners  will  be  permitted  only  as  hereinafter  provided. 
{See  Rule  152.) 

22.  {(i)  Applicants  and  attorneys  will  be  required  to 
conduct  their  business  with  the  oflSce  with  decorum  and 
courtesy.  l*apers  presented  in  violation  of  this  require- 
ment will  be  r(»turned.  But  all  such  papers  will  first  be 
submitted  to  the  Commissioner,  and  only  returned  by 
his  direct  order. 

(h)  Complaints  against  examiners  and  other  officers 
must  be  made  in  separate  communications,  and  will  be 
promptly  invest  iirated. 

(c)    I'or  gross  misconduct  the  Commissioner  may  re- . 
fiis(»  to  rccogiiizc  any  person  as  a  patent  agent,  either  geu- 
eially  or  in  any  i)articnlar  case;  but  the  reasons  for  such 
n^fiisal  will  b(»  duly  recorded  and  be  subject  to  the  ap- 
]>roval  of  (li(^  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

2:5.  Iiicisinueh  as  a])|)lications  can  not  be  examined  out 
of  \hv\v  n^gnlar  order,  except  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions (A'  Knle  iu),  and  members  of  (^ongress  can  neither 
examine  nor  act  in  ]Kitent  cases  without  written  powers 
of  attorney,  a])])licants  are  advised  not  to  impose  upon 
Senalois  in-  K(^i)res(Mitatives  labor  which  will  consume 
their  time  without  any  advantageous  results. 

AITLU'ANTS. 

24.  A  patent  may  he  obtained  by  any  person  who  has 
inv(»nted  or  discovennl  any  new  and  useful  art,  machine, 
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manufacture,  or  composition  of  matter,  or  any  new  and 
useful  improvement  thereof,  not  known  or  used  by  others 
in  this  country  before  his  invention  or  discovery  thereof, 
and  not  patented  or  described  in  any  printed  publication 
in  this  or  any  foreign  country  before  his  invention  or  dis- 
covery tliereof,  or  more  than  two  years  prior  to  his  appli- 
cation^ and  not  patented  in  a  country  foreign  to  the 
United  States  on  an  application  filed  more  than  twelve 
months  before  his  application,  and  not  in  public  use  or  on 
sale  in  the  Ignited  States  for  more  than  two  years  prior  to 
his  application,  unless  the  same  is  proved  to  have  been 
abandoned,  upon  payment  of  the  fees  required  by  law 
and  other  due  proceedings  had.  (For  designs,  see  Rule 
79.) 

25.  In  case  of  the  death  of  the  inventor,  the  application 
will  be  made  by  and  the  patent  will  issue  to  his  executor 
or  administrator.  In  such  case  the  oath  required  by 
Rule  46  will  be  made  by  the  executor  or  administrator. 
In  case  of  the  death  of  the  inventor  during  the  time  in- 
tervening between  the  filing  of  his  application  and  the 
granting  of  a  patent  thereon,  the  letters  patent  will 
issue  to  fhe  executor  or  administrator  upon  proper  inter- 
vention by  him. 

In  case  an  inventor  becomes  insane,  the  application 
may  he  made  by  and  the  patent  issued  to  his  legally  ap- 
pointed guardian,  conservator^  or  representative,  who 
will  make  the  oath  required  by  Rule  ^f6. 

20.  In  case  of  an  assignment  of  the  whole  interest  in 
tlie  intention,  or  of  the  whole  interest  in  the  patent  to  be 
granted,  the  patent  will,  upon  request  of  the  applicant 
(embodied  in  the  assignment,  issue  to  the  assignee;  and  if 
the  assignee  hold  an  undivided  part  interest,  the  patent 
will,  upon  like  request,  issue  jointly  to  the  inventor  and 
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the  assignee ;  but  the  assignment  in  either  case  must  flint 
have  been  entered  of  record,  and  at  a  day  not  later  than 
the  date  of  the  payment  of  the  final  fee  (see  Bnle  201)  ; 
and  if  it  be  dated  subsequently  to  the  execution  of  the 
.  application^  it  must  give  the  date  of  execution  of  the  ap- 
plication,  or  the  date  of  filing,  or  the  serial  number,  so 
that  there  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  particular  iuFen- 
tion  intended.  The  application  and  oath  must  be  signed 
by  the  actual  inventor,  if  alive,  even  if  the  patent  is  to 
issue  to  an  assignee  (see  Bules  30, 40) ;  if  the  inventor  be 
dead,  the  application  may  be  made  by  the  executor  or 
administrator. 

27.  If  it  appear  that  the  inventor,  at  the  time  of  mak- 
ing his  application,  believed  himself  to  be  the  first  invent- 
or or  discoverer,  a  patent  will  not  be  refused  on  account 
of  the  invention  or  discovery,  or  any  part  thereof,  having 
been  known  or  used  in  any  .foreign  country  before  his  in- 
vention or  discovery  thereof,  if  it  had  not  been  before  pat- 
ented or  described  in  any  printed  publication. 

28.  Joint  inventors  are  entitled  to  a  joint  patent; 
neither  of  them  can  obtain  a  patent  for  an  invention 
jointly  invented  by  them.  Independent  inventors  of  dis- 
tinct and  iiuh^pcmdent  improvements  in  the  same  ma- 
chine can  not  obtain  a  joint  patent  for  their  separate  in- 
ventions. Th(*  fact  that  one  person  furnishes  the  capital 
and  another  makes  tlie  invention  does  not  entitle  them  to 
make  an  application  as  joint  inventors;  but  in  such  case 
they  may  become  joint  patentees,  upon  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed in  Rule  26. 

29.  The  rec(*ipt  of  letters  pat(»nt  from  a  foreign  govern- 
ment will  not  prevent  the  inventor  from  obtaining  a  pat- 
ent in  tlie  United  ii^tates,  unless  the  application  on  ichich 
the  forri(/n   patent   was  granted  was  filed  more  than 
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twelve  months  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  application  in 
this  country,  in  which  case  no  patent  shall  he  granted  in 
this  country, 

THE   APPLICATION. 

30.  Applications  for  letters  patent  of  the  United  States 
must  be  made  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  and  must 
be  signed  by  the  inventor,  if  alive.  ( See  Rules  26,  33,  40, 
46.)  A  complete  application  comprises  the  first  fee  of 
fl5,  a  petition,  specification,  and  oath;  and  drawings, 
model,  or  specimen  when  required.  (See  Rules  49,  56, 
62.)  The  petition,  specification,  and  oath  must  be  in  the 
English  language.  All  papers  which  are  to  become  a 
part  of  the  permanent  records  of  the  office  must  be  legi- 
bly written  or  printed  in  permanent  ink. 

31.  An  application  for  a  patent  will  not  be  placed 
upon  the  files  for  examination  until  all  its  parts,  except 
the  model  or  s])ecimen,  are  received. 

Every  application  signed  or  sworn  to  in  blank,  or  with- 
out actual  inspection  by  the  applicant  of  the  petition  and 
specification,  and  every  application  altered  or  partly 
filled  up  after  being  signed  or  sworn  to,  will  be  stricken 
from  the  files. 

Completed  applications  are  numbered  in  regular  order, 
the  present  series  having  been  commenced  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1900. 

The  applicant  will  be  informed  of  the  serial  number 
of  his  application. 

The  application  must  be  completed  and  prepared  for 
examination  within  one  year  after  the  filing  of  the  peti- 
tion ;  and  in  default  thereof,  or  upon  failure  of  the  appli- 
cant to  prosecute  the  same  within  one  year  after  any  ac- 
tion thereon  (Rule  77),  of  which  notice  shall  have  been 
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duly  mailed  to  him  or  his  agent,  the  application  will  be 
regarded  as  abandoned,  unless  it  shall  be  shown  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Commissioner  that  such  delay  was 
unavoidable.     ( See  Rules  171  and  172. ) 

32.  It  is  desirable  that  all  parts  of  the  complete  appli- 
cation should  be  deposited  in  the  oflSce  at  the  same  time, 
and  that  all  the  papers  embraced  in  the  application 
should  be  attached  together ;  otherwise  a  letter  must  ac- 
company each  part,  accurately  and  clearly  connecting  it 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  application.     (See  Rule  10.) 

THE  PETITION. 

33.  The  petition  must  be  addressed  to  the  Commission- 
er of  Patents,  and  must  state  the  name,  residence,  and 
postoffi'Ce  address  of  the  petitioner  requesting  the  grant 
of  a  patent,  designate  by  title  the  invention  sought  to  be 
patented,  contain  a  reference  to  the  specifications  for  a 
full  disclofsuro  of  such  invention,  and  must  be  signed  by 
the  applicant. 

THE  SPECIFICATION. 

34.  The  specification  is  a  written  description  of  the  in- 
vention or  4liscovcry  aud  of  the  manner  and  process  of 
making,  constructing,  compounding,  and  using  the  same, 
and  is  required  to  be  in  such  full,  clear,  concise,  and  ex- 
act terms  as  to  enable  any  person  skilled  in  the  art  or 
science  to  which  the  invention  or  discovery  apperUiins, 
or  witli  which  it  is  most  ne^uly  connected,  to  make,  con- 
struct, compound,  and  use  the  same. 

35.  The  specification  must  set  forth  the  precise  inven- 
tion for  which  a  patent  is  solicited,  and  explain  the  prin- 
ciple thereof,  and  the  best  mode  in  which  the  applicant 
has  conteniphited  applying  that  principle,  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  distinguish  it  from  other  inventions. 
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36.  In  case  of  a  mere  improvement,  the  specification 
must  particularly  point  out  the  parts  to  which  the  im-. 
provement  relates,  and  must  by  explicit  language  distin- 
guish between  what  is  old  and  what  is  claimed  as  new ; 
and  the  description  and  the  drawings,  as  well  as  the 
claims,  should  be  confined  to  the  specific  improvement 
and  such  parts  as  necessarily  co-operate  with  it. 

37.  The  specification  must  conclude  with  a  specific  and 
distinct  claim  or  claims  of  the  part,  improvement,  or 
combination  which  the  applicant  regards  as  his  inven- 
tion or  discovery. 

38.  When  there  are  drawings  the  description  will  refer 
to  the  different  views  by  figures  and  to  the  different  parts 
by  letters  or  numerals  (preferably  the  latter). 

39.  The  following  order  of  arrangement  should  be  ob- 
served in  framing  the  specification : 

{ 1 )   Preamble  stating  the  name  and  residence  of  the 
applicant  and  the  title  of  the  invention. 

(2)  General  statement  of  the  object  and  nature  of 

the  invention. 

(3)  Brief  description  of  the  several  views  of  the 

drawings    (if  the  invention  admits  of  such 
illustration). 

(4)  Detailed  description. 

(5)  Claim  or  claims. 

(6)  Signature  of  inventor. 

(7)  Signatures  of  two  witnesses. 

40.  The  specification  must  be  signed  by  the  inventor  or 
by  his  executor  or  administrator,  and  the  signature 
must  be  attested  by  two  witnesses.  Full  names  must  be 
given,  and  all  names,  whether  of  applicants  or  witnesses, 
must  be  legibly  written. 

41.  Two  or  more  independent  inventions  can  not  be 
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claimed  in  one  application;  but  where  several  distinct  in- 
ventions are  dependent  upon  each  other  and  mutually 
contribute  to  produce  a  single  result  they  may  be  claimed 
in  one  application. 
Claims  for  a  machine  and  its  product  must  be  pre- 

SEXTEI)  IX  separate  APPLICATIONS. 

CLAOLS  for  a  MACHINE  AND  THE  PROCESS  IN  THE  PER- 
formance of  which  the  machine  is  used  must  be 
presented  in  separate  applications. 

Claims  for  a  process  and  its  product  may  be  pre- 
sented L\  the  same  application. 

42.  If  s(»v(*ral  inventions,  claimed  in  a  single  applica- 
tiim,  bo  of  such  a  nature  that  a  single  patent  may  not  be 
issued  to  cover  tlu»ni,  the  inventor  will  be  required  to 
limit  the  (lescri])ti()n,  drawing,  and  claim  of  the  pending 
api)lication  to  whichever  invention  he  may  elect.  The 
other  inviMitions  may  he  made  the  subjects  of  separate 
applications,  wliich  must  conform  to  the  rules  applica- 
bl(^  to  oii^innl  a]>pli(ations.  If  th(»  independence  of  the 
inventions  he  clcnr,  siicli  limitation  will  l)e  made*  before 
any  net  ion  upon  the  merits;  otherwise*  it  may  b(»  made 
at  any  time  ht^forc  tiiinl  nction  tln^reon,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  (examiner. 

4;^  Wlicn  an  aj)])li(nnt  tiles  two  or  more  ap[)lications 
relatiui;  to  the  sann*  snhj(M*t-matt(»r  of  invention,  all 
showin<i:  hnt  only  ouv  claiming  the  s<ime  thing,  tin*  ap- 
plications not  claiming  it  must  contain  references  to  the 
application  clniming  it. 

44.  A  reservation  for  a  future  application  of  subj(H-t- 
mattei-  disclosed  but  not  clainuMl  in  a  pending  applica- 
tion, but  which  sul)ject-matt(^r  might  be  claimed  therein, 
will  not  be  ])(»rmitt(Hl  in  the  i)ending  application. 

45.  T\w  specitication  and  claims  must  be  plainly  writ- 
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ten  or  printed  on  but  one  side  of  the  paper.  All  inter- 
lineations and  erasures  must  be  clearly  referred  to  in 
marginal  or  foot  notes  on  the  same  sheet  of  paper.  Legal- 
cap  paper  with  the  lines  numbered  is  deemed  preferable, 
and  a  wide  margin  must  always  be  reserved  upon  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  page. 

THE  OATH. 

46.  The  applicant,  if  the  inventor,  must  make  oath  or 
affirmation  tliat  he  does  verily  believe  himself  to  be  the 
original  and  first  invc^ntor  or  discoverer  of  the  art,  ma- 
chine, manufai'ture,  composition,  or  improvement  for 
which  he  solicits  a  patent;  that  he  does  not  know  and 
does  not  believe  that  tht*  Siime  was.  ever  before  known  or 
used,  and  shall  state  of  what  country  he  is  a  citizen  and 
where  he  resides.  In  every  original  application  the  ap- 
plicant must  distinctly  state  under  oath  that  the  inven- 
tion has  not  been  patented  to  hitiiHvlf  or  to  others  with  his 
kftotrledf/e  or  eon-sent  in  this  or  nntj  forei(/n  eountry  for 
more  than  tiro  years  prior  to  his  application,  or  on  an  ap- 
plication for  a  patent  filed  in  any  foreign  country  by 
himself  or  his  lefjal  representatires  or  assigns  more  than 
twelve  months  prior  to  his  application.  If  any  applica- 
tion for  patent  has  been  filed  in  any  foreign  country  by 
the  applicant  in  this  country,  or  by  his  legal  representa- 
tives or  assigifs,  prior  to  his  application  in  this  country, 
he  shall  state  the  country  or  countries  in  which  such  ap- 
plication has  been  filed,  giving  the  date  of  such  applica- 
tion, and  shall  also  state  that  no  application  has  been 
filed  in  any  other  country  or  countries  than  those  men- 
tioned; that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief  the 
invention  has  not  been  in  public  use  or  on  sale  in  the 
United  States,  nor  described  in  any  printed  publication 
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or  patent  in  this  or  in  any  foreign  country,  for  more  than 
two  years  prior  to  his  application  in  this  country-  This 
oath  must  be  subscribed  to  by  the  affiant. 

The  Commissioner  may  require  an  additional  oath  in 
cases  where  the  applications  have  not  been  filed  in  the 
Patent  Office  within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  execu- 
tion of  the  original  oath. 

47.  If  the  application  be  made  by  an  exei*utor  or  admin- 
istrator of  a  deceased  [)erson  or  the  guardian,  conserva- 
tor, or  representative  of  an  insane  person,  the  form  of  the 
oath  will  be  correspondingly  changed. 

The  oath  or  affirmation  inav  be  made  before  any  person 
within  the  Uniteil  States  authorized  by  law  to  administer 
oatlis,  or,  when  the  ai)plicant  resides  in  a  foreign  country, 
before  any  minister,  charge  d'affaires,  consul,  or  commer- 
cial agent  holding  commission  under  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  or  before  any  notary  public,  judge,  or 
magistrate  having  an  official  seal  and  authorized  to  ad- 
niini^shr  (tatlis  in  the  foreign  rountrg  in  irhich  the  appli- 
can  I  ntag  he,  irJiosc  authoriiji  shall  he  proved  by  a  certifi- 
cate of  a  (liplonialie  or  consular  officer  of  the  United 
i<i(fies,  (lie  oalli  hcini;  att(»st(Ml  in  all  cases,  in  this  and 
other  countries,  by  the  proper  official  seal  of  the  officer 
before  wlioiu  (he  oath  oi-  affinnatioii  is  made.  When  the 
person  before  whom  [he  oath  or  affirmation  is  made  is  not 
provi(l(»(l  with  a  s(*al,  his  official  character  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  coini)etent  (nidence,  as  by  a  certificate  from  a 
clerk  of  a  court  of  record  or  other  proper  officer  having  a 
seal. 

Wh(»n  the  oath  is  takiMi  before  an  officer  in  a  country 
foreign  to  the  rnittMl  States,  all  the  application  papers 
must  be  attach(»(l  together  and  a  ribbon  i)assed  one  or 
more  times  through  all  the  sheets  of  the  ai)i)lication,  and 
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the  ends  of  said  ribbon  brought  together  under  the  seal 
before  the  latter  is  affixed  and  impressed,  or  each  sheet 
must  be  impressed  with  the  official  seal  of  the  oflBcer  be- 
fore whom  the  oath  was  taken,  or,  if  he  is  not  provided 
with  a  seal,  then  each  sheet  must  be  initialed  by  hiin. 

48.  When  an  applicant  presents  a  claim  for  matter 
originally  shown  or  described  but  not  substantially  em- 
braced in  the  statement  of  invention  or  claim  originally 
presented,  he  will  file  a  supplemental  oath  to  the  effect 
that  the  subject-matter  of  the  proposed  amendment  was 
part  of  his  invention,  was  invented  before  he  filed  his 
original  application,  was  not  known  or  used  before  his 
invention,  was  not  patented  or  described  in  a  printed 
publication  in  any  country  more  than  two  years  befv>re 
his  application,  was  not  patented  to  himself  or  to  others 
with  his  knowledge  or  consent  in  this  or  any  foreign 
country  on  an  application  filed  more  than  twelve  months 
prior  to  his  application,  was  not  in  public  use  or  on  sale 
in  this  country  for  more  than  two  years  before  the  date 
of  his  application,  and  has  not  been  abandoned.  Such 
supplemental  oath  must  be  attached  to  and  properly  iden- 
tify the  proposed  amendment. 

THE  DRAWINGS. 

49.  The  applicant  for  a  patent  is  required  by  law  ta 
furnish  a  drawing  of  his  invention  whenever  the  nature 
of  the  case  admits  of  it. 

50.  The  drawing  may  be  signed  by  the  inventor,  or  the 
name  of  the  inventor  may  be  signed  on  the  drawing  by 
his  attorney  in  fact,  and  must  be  attested  by  two  wit- 
nesses. The  drawing  must  show  every  feature  of  the  in- 
vention covered  by  the  claims,  and  the  figures  should  be 
consecutively  numbered  if  possible.     When  the  invention 
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consists  of  an  improyement  on  an  old  machine  the  draw- 
ing must  exhibit,  in  one  or  more  riewB,  the  invention  it- 
«elfy  disconnected  from  the  old  structure,  and  also  in  an- 
other view  so  much  only  of  the  old  structure  as  .will  suf- 
fice to  show  the  connection  of  the  invention  therewith. 

51.  Three  several  editions  of  patent  drawings  are 
printed  and  published — one  for  office  use,  certified  copies, 
etc.y  of  the  size  and  character  of  those  attached  to  patents, 
l^e  work  being  about  6  by  9^  inches;  one  reduced  toJialf 
that  scale^  or  one-fourth  the  surface,  of  which  four  are 
printed  on  a  page  to  illustrate  the  vdumes,  distributed 
to  the  courts ;  and  one  reduction — ^to  about  the  same  scale 
— of  a  selected  portion  of  each  drawing  for  the  Official 
Gazette. 

This  work  is  done  by  the  photolithographic  process, 
and  therefore  the  character  of  each  original  drawing 
must  be  brought  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a  uniform  stand- 
ard of  excellence,  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the 
process,  and  calciilated  to  ♦^ive  the  best  results,  in  the  in- 
terests of  inventors,  of  the  office,  and  of  the  public.  The 
followinj^  rules  will  therefore  be  rigidly  enforced,  and 
any  departure  from  them  will  be  certain  to  cause  delay  in 
the  examination  of  an  application  for  letters  patent: 

(1)  Drawings  must  be  made  upon  pure  white  paper 
of  a  thickness  corresponding  to  three-sheet 
Bristol -board.  The  surface  of  the  paper  must 
be  calendered  and  smooth.  India  ink  alone 
must  be  used,  to  secure  perfectly  black  and 
solid  lines. 

(2)  The  size  of  a  shiH^t  on  which  a  drawing  is  made 
must  be  exactly  10  by  15  inches.  One  inch 
from  its  edges  a  single  marginal  line  is  to  be 
drawn,  leaving  the  "sight"  precisely  8  by  13 
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inches.  Within  this  margin  all  work  and  sig- 
natures must  be  included.  One  of  the  shorter 
sides  of  the  sheet  is  regarded  as  its  top,  and, 
measuring  downwardly  from  the  marginal  line, 
a  space  of  not  less  than  1|  inches  is  to  be  left 
blank  for  the  heading  of  title,  name,  number, 
and  date. 

(3)  All  drawings  must  be  made  with  the  pen  only. 
Every  line  and  letter  (signatures  included) 
must  be  absolutely  black.  This  directicm  ap- 
plies to  all  lines,  however  fine,  to  shading,  and 
to  lines  representing  cut  surfaces  in  sectional 
views.  All  lines  must  be  clean,  sharp,  and  sol- 
id, and  they  must  not  be  too  fine  or  crowded. 
Surface  shading,  when  used,  should  be  open. 
Sectiimal  shading  should  be  made  by  oblique 
parallel  lines,  which  may  be  about  one-twen- 
tieth of  an  inch  apart.  Solid  black  should  not 
be  used  for  sectional  or  surface  shading. 

(4)  Drawings  should  be  made  with  the  fewest  lines 
possible  consistent  with  clearness.  By  the  ob- 
servance of  this  rule  the  effectiveness  of  the 
work  after  reduction  will  be  much  increascnl. 
Shading  (except  on  sectional  views)  should  be 
used  only  on  convex  and  concave  surfaces, 
where  it  should  be  used  sparingly,  and  may 
even  there  be  dispensed  with  if  the  drawing  is 
otherwise  well  executed.  The  plane  upon 
which  a  sectional  view  is  taken  should  be  indi- 
cat(Kl  on  the  general  view  by  a  broken  or  dotted 
line.  Heavy  lines  on  the  shade  sides  of  objects 
should  be  used,  except  where  they  tend  to  thick- 
en the  work  and  obscure  letters  of  reference^ 
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The  light  is  always  supposed  to  come  from  the 
upper  left-hand  corner  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees.  Imitations  of  wood  or  surface  grain- 
ing should  not  be  attempted. 

(5)  The  scale  to  which  a  drawing  is  made  ought  to 
be  large  enough  to  show^  the  mechanism  with- 
out crowding,  and  two  or  more  sheets  should  be 
used  if  one  does  not  give  sufficient  room  to  ac- 
complish this  end;  but  the  number  of  sheets 
must  never  be  more  than  is  absolutelj'  neces- 
sary. 

(G)  The  differ(»nt  views  should  be  consecutively 
numbered.  Letters  and  figures  of  reference 
must  be  carefully  formed.  They  should,  if  pos- 
sible, measure  at  least  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
height,  so  that  they  may  bear  reduction  to  one 
twenty-fourth  of  an  inch;  and  they  may  be 
much  larger  wlien  there  is  sufficient  room. 
Tli(\v  imist  be  so  placc^d  in  the  dose  aud  com- 
])Iex  ])arts  of  drawings  as  not  to  interfere  with 
a  tlun'ouuli  coinpn^liension  of  the  same,  and 
tlioreforc  sIkuiIcI  rarely  cross  or  mingle  with 
lli(^  lines.  When  iicM'c^ssarily  grouped  around  a 
certain  i)ait,  tlicy  should  be  placed  at  a  little 
distance,  where  there  is  available  space,  and 
connected  hv  short  bi'oken  lines  with  the*  ])arts 
to  which  tliev  refer.  Tli(\v  must  nevc^r  aj»pear 
nj)(»n  shaded  snrfac(\s,  and  when  it  is  ditlicult 
to  avoid  this,  a  blank  si)ace  must  lu*  left  in  the 
shading  when*  the  letter  occurs,  so  that  it  shall 
api)ear  j)erf(Htly  distinct  and  separate  from  the 
work.     Tf  the  same  pait  of  an  invention  appear 
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in  more  than  one  view  of  the  drawing  it  must 
always  be  represented  by  the  same  character, 
and  the  same  character  must  never  be  used  to 
desiji:nate  different  parts. 

(7)  The  signature  of  the  inventor  should  be  placed 
at  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  each  sheet, 
and  tlie  sitniatures  of  the  witnesses  at  the  lower 
left-hand  corner,  all  within  the  marginal  line, 
but  in  no  instance  should  they  trespass  upon 
the  drawings.  The  title  should  be  written 
with  i)encil  on  the  back  of  the  sheet.  The  per- 
manent names  and  title  will  be  supplied  subse- 
quently by  the  office  in  uniform  style. 

When  views  are  longer  that  the  width  of  the 
sheet,  the  sheet  should  be  turned  on  its  side  and 
the  heading  will  be  placed  at  the  right  and  the 
signatures  at  the  left,  occupying  the  same  space 
and  position  as  in  the  upright  views,  and  being 
horizontal  when  the  sheet  is  held  in  an  upright 
position ;  and  all  views  on  the  same  sheet  must 
stand  in  the  same  direction.  One  figure  must 
not  be  placed  upon  another  or  within  the  out- 
line of  another. 

(8)  As  a  rule,  one  view  only  of  each  invention  can 
be  sliown  in  tlie  Gazette  illustrations.  The  se- 
lection of  that  portion  of  a  drawing  best  calcu- 
lated to  explain  the  nature  of  the  specific  im- 
provement would  be  facilitated  and  the  final 
result  improved  by  the  judicious  execution  of  a 
figure  with  express  reference  to  the  Gazette,  but 
which  might  at  the  sametime  serve  as  one  of  the 
figures  referred  to  in  the  specification.    For  this 
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purpose  the  flgnre  may  be  a  plan,  elevation,  aec- 
tion,  or  perspectiye  view,  according  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  draftsman.  It  must  not  cover  a 
space  exceeding  16  square  inches.  All  its  parts 
should  be  especially  open  and  distinct,  with 
very  little  or  no  shading,  and  it  must  illustrate 
the  invention  claimed  only,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  details.  When  well  executed,  it  will 
be  used  without  curtailment  or  change,  but 
any  excessive  fineness,  or  crowding,  or  un- 
necessary elaborateness  of  detail  will  necessi- 
tate its  exclusion  from  the  Oasette. 
(9)  Drawings  should  be  rolled  for  transmission  to 
the  office,  not  folded. 

An  agent's  or  attorney's  stamp,  or  adver- 
tisement, or  written  address  will  not  be  permit- 
ted upon  the  face  of  a  drawing,  within  or  with- 
out the  marginal  line. 

52.  In  certain  cases  these  rules  may  be  modified  as  to 
drawings  for  desijrns.  (See  rules  for  designs,  83  and 
84.) 

53.  All  reissue  applications  must  be  accompanied  by 
new  drawin«rs,  of  t\w  chara(*ter  required  in  original  ap- 
plications, and  the  inventor's  name  must  appear  upon  the 
same  in  all  cas(*s;  an<l  such  drawings  shall  be  made  upon 
the  same  scale  as  the  orijijinal  drawing,  or  upon  a  larger 
scale,  unless  a  r(»ducti(m  of  scale  shall  be  authorized  by 
the  Coniuiissioner. 

54.  The  foregoing  rules  relating  to  drawings  will  be 
rigidly  enforced.  Every  drawing  not  artistically  exe- 
cute<l  in  conformity  thereto  may  he  admitted  for  purposes 
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of  examination  if  it  sufficiently  illustrates  the  inven- 
tion, but  in  such  cases  a  new  drawing  must  be  furnished 
before  the  application  can  be  allow^ed.  The  office  will 
make  the  necessary  corrections  at  the  applicant's  option 
and  cost. 

55.  Applicants  are  advised  to  employ  competent  ar- 
tists to  make  their  drawings. 

The  office  will  furnish  the  drawings  at  cost,  as  prompt- 
ly as  its  draftsmen  can  make  them,  for  applicants  who 
can  not  otherwise  conveniently  procure  them. 

THE   MODEL. 

56.  Preliminary  examinations  will  not  be  made  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  models  are  required  in 
particular  cases.  Applications  complete  in  all  other  re- 
spects will  be  sent  to  the  examining  divisions,  whether 
models  are  or  are  not  furnished.  A  model  will  only  be 
required  or  admitted  as  a  part  of  the  application  when 
on  examination  of  the  case  in  its  regular  order  the  pri- 
mary examiner  shall  find  it  to  be  necessary  or  useful.  In 
such  case,  if  a  model  has  not  been  furnished,  the  exam- 
iner shall  notify  the  applicant  of  such  requirement,  which 
will  c<mstitute  an  official  action  in  the  case.  When  a 
model  is  received  in  compliance  with  the  official  require-^ 
ment,  the  date  of  its  filing  shall  be  entered  on  the  file 
wrapper.  Models  not  required  nor  admitted  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  applicants.  When  a  model  is  required,  the 
examination  will  be  suspended  until  it  shall  have  been 
fiknl.  Frojn  a  deci^^ion  of  the  primary  examiner  overrul- 
ing a  motion  to  dispense  with  a  model  an  appeal  nmy  be 
taken  to  the  Commissioner  in  person,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Rule  145. 

Adm.  Law— 30. 
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67.  The  model  must  clearly  exhibit  every  feature  of 
the  machine  which  forms  the  subject  of  a  claim  of  inven- 
tion, but  should  not  include  other  matter  than  that  cov- 
ered by  the  actual  invention  or  improvement,  unless  it  be 
necessary  to  the  exhibition  of  the  invention  in  a  working 
model. 

58.  The  model  must  be  neatly  and  substantially  made 
of  durable  material,  metal  being  deemed  preferable;  but 
when  the  material  forms  an  essential  feature  of  the  in- 
vention, the  model  should  be  constructed  of  that  materiaL 
The  model  must  not  be  more  than  one  foot  in  lengthy 
width,  or  height,  except  in  cases  in  which  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  admit  w^orking  models  of  complicated  ma- 
chines of  larger  dimensions.  If  made  of  wood,  it  must 
be  painted  or  varnished.  Olue  must  not  be  used ;  but  the 
parts  should  be  so  connected  as  to  resist  the  action  of 
heat  and  moisture.  When  practicable,  to  prevent  loss, 
the  model  or  specimen  sliould  have  the  name  of  the  in- 
vcMitor  permanently  fixed  thereon.  In  eases  where  mod- 
els arc*  not  made  stron}^:  and  substantial  as  here  directed, 
the  application  will  not  be  examined  until  a  proper 
model  is  furnished. 

59.  A  working  mod(»l  is  often  desirable,  in  order  to  en- 
able the  office  fully  and  readily  to  understand  the  precise 
operation  of  the  machine. 

GO.  In  all  applications  which  have  remained  rejected 
for  more  than  one  year  the  model,  unless  it  is  deemed 
necessary  that  it  should  be  preserved  in  the  office,  may 
be  returned  to  the  applicant  upon  deniand  and  at  his  ex- 
pense; and  the  model  in  any  pending  case  of  less  than 
one  year's  standing  may  be  returned  to  the  applicant 
upon  the  filing  of  a  fornml  abandonment  of  the  applica- 
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tion,  signed  by  the  applicant  in  person  and  any  assignee. 
(SeeKulelTl.) 

Models  belonging  to  patented  eases  shall  not  be  taken 
from  the  office  except  in  the  custody  of  some  sworn  em- 
ploye of  .the  office  specially  authorized  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

61.  Models  filed  as  exhibits  in  contested  cases  may  be 
returned  to  the  parties  at  their  expense.  If  not  claimed 
within  a  reasonable  time,  they  may  be  disposed  of  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Commissioner. 

SPECIMENS. 

62.  When  the  invention  or  discovery  is  a  composition 
of  matter,  the  anolicant,  if  required  by  the  Commission- 
er, shall  furnisli  specimens  of  the  composition,  and  of  its 
ingredients,  sufficient  in  quantity  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
T)eriment.  In  all  cases  where  the  article  is  not  perish- 
able, a  specimen  of  the  composition  claimed,  put  up  in 
proper  form  to  be  preserved  by  the  office,  must  be  fur- 
nished.    (Rules  56,  60,  and  61  apply  to  specimens  also.) 

THE   EXAMINATION. 

63.  Applications  filed  in  the  Patent  Office  are  classified 
according  to  the  various  arts,  and  are  taken  up  for  exam- 
ination in  regular  order  of  filing,  those  in  the  same  class 
of  invention  being  examined  and  disposed  of,  as  far  as 
practicable,  in  the  order  in  which  the  respective  applica- 
tions are  completed. 

The  following  new  applications  have  preference  over 
all  other  new  cases  at  every  period  of  their  examination 
in  the  order  euumei^ted  : 

(1)   Applications  wherein  the  inventions  are  deem- 
ed of  peculiar  importance  to  some  branch  of 
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the  pnblic  service,  and  when  for  that  reason 
the  head  of  some  Department  of  the  Gtovem- 
ment  requests  immediate  action  and  the  Oom- 
missioner  so  orders ;  hut  in  such  case  it  shaU  he 
the  duty  of  mich  head  of  a  Department  to  he 
represented  before  the  Commieeioner  in  order 
to  prevent  the  improper  issue  of  a  patent. 

(2)  Applications  for  reissues. 

(3)  Applications  which  appear  to  interfere  with 
other  applications  previously  considered  and 
found  to  be  allowable,  or  which  it  is  demanded 
shall  be  placed  in  interference  with  an  unex- 
pired patent  or  patents. 

The  following  applications,  previously  acted  upon,  will 
have  preference  over  other  business: 

(1)  Cases  remanded  by  an  appellate  tribunal  for 
further  action,  and  statements  of  grounds  of 
decisions  provided  for  in  Rules  135  and  145. 

(2)  Applications  which  have  been  put  into  condi- 
tion for  further  action  by  the  examiner  shall 
be  entitled  to  precedence  over  new  applica- 
tions in  the  same  class  of  invention. 

(3)  Applications  which  have  been  renewed  or  re- 
vived but  the  subject-matter  not  changed. 

(4)  When  the  inventor  dies  and  his  executor  or  ad- 
ministrator files  a  new  application  for  the  same 
invention,  the  new  application  may  be  given 
the  same  status  in  the  order  of  examination  as 
the  oriirinal  by  order  of  the  Commissioner. 

64.  Where  the  specification  and  claims  are  such  that 
the  invention  may  be  readily  understood,  the  examination 
of  a  complete  application  and  the  action  thereon  will  be 
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directed  throughout  to  the  merits;  but  in  each  letter  the 
examiner  shall  state  or  refer  to  all  his  objections. 

Only  in  applications  found  by  the  examiner  to  present 
patentable  subject-matter  and  in  applications  on  which 
appeal  is  taken  to  the  examinersrin-chief  will  require- 
ments in  matters  of  form  be  insisted  on.  ( See  Bules  95 
and  134.) 

REJECTIONS   AND   REFERENCES. 

65.  Whenever,  on  examination,  any  claim  of  an  appli- 
cation is  rejected  for  any  reason  whatever,  the  applicant 
will  be  notified  thereof.  The  reasons  for  such  rejection 
will  be  fully  and  precisely  stated,  and  such  information 
and  references  will  be  given  as  may  be  useful  in  aiding 
the  applicant  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  prosecuting  his 
application  or  of  altering  his  specification ;  and  if,  after 
receiving  such  notice,  he  shall  persist  in  his  claim,  with 
or  without  altering  his  specification,  the  application  will 
be  re-examined.  If  upon  re-examination  the  claim  shall 
be  again  rejected,  the  reasons  therefor  will  be  fully  and 
precisely  stated. 

66.  Upon  the  rejection  of  an  application  for  want  of 
novelty,  the  examiner  must  cite  the  best  references  at  his 
command.  When  the  reference  shows  or  describes  in- 
ventions other  than  that  claimed  by  the  applicant,  the 
particular  part  relied  on  will  be  designated  as  nearly  as 
practicable.  The  pertinence  of  the  reference,  if  not  ob- 
vious, must  be  clearly  explained  and  the  anticipated 
claim  specified. 

If  domestic  patents  be  cited,  their  dates  and  numbers, 
the  names  of  the  patentees,  and  the  classes  of  invention 
must  be  stated.  If  foreign  patents  be  cited,  their  dates 
and  numbers,  the  names  of  the  patentees,  titles  of  the 
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ventioiiBy  and  the  classes  of  inventioiiB  most  be  stated, 
and  such  other  data  most  be  furnished  as  will  enable  the 
applicant  to  identify  the  patents  cited.  If  printed  pub- 
lications be  cited,  the  title,  date,  page  or  plate,  author, 
and  place  of  publication,  or  place  where  a  copy  can  be 
found,  will  be  given.  When  reference  is  made  to  fkicts 
within  the  personal  knowledge  of  an  employe  of  the  of- 
flee,  the  data  will  be  as  specific  as  possible,  and  the  refo- 
ence  must  be  supported,  when  called  for,  by  the  affidavit 
of  such  employe  (Bule  76) ;  such -affidavit  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  contradiction,  explanation,  or  corroboration  by 
the  affidavits  of  the  applicant  and  other  persons.  If  the 
patent,  printed  matter,  plates,  or  drawings  so  referred 
to  are  in  the  possession  of  the  office,  c<q[)ies  will  be  fur- 
nished at  tbe  rate  specified  in  Bule  204,  upon  the  order 
of  the  applicant. 

67.  Whenever,  in  the  treatment  of  an  ex  parte  applica- 
tion, an  adverse  decision  is  made  upon  any  preliminary  or 
intermediate  qnc^stion,  without  the  rejection  of  any 
claim,  notice  tliereof,  together  witli  the  reasons  therefor, 
will  be  given  to  the  applicant,  in  order  that  he  may  judge 
of  the  propriety  of  the  action.  If,  after  receiving  such 
notice,  he  traverse  the  propriety  of  the  action,  the  matter 
will  be  reconsidered. 

AMENDMENTS  AND  ACTIONS  BY  APPLICANTS. 

68.  The  applicant  has  a  right  to  amend  before  or  after 
the  first  rejection  or  action ;  and  he  may  amend  as  often 
as  the  examiner  presents  new  references  or  reasons  for 
rejection.  In  so  amending,  the  applicant  must  clearly 
point  out  all  the  patentable  novelty  which  he  thinks  the 
case  presents  in  view  of  the  state  of  the  art  disclosed  by 
the  references  cited  or  the  objections  made.     He  must 
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also  show  how  the  amendments  avoid  such  references  or 
objections. 

After  such  action  upon  an  application  as  will  entitle 
the  applicant  to  an  appeal  to  the  examiners-in-chief 
(Rule  134),  or  after  such  appeal  has  been  taken,  amend- 
ments canceling  claims  or  presenting  those  rejected  in 
better  form  for  consideration  on  appeal  may  be  admitted; 
but  the  admission  of  such  an  amendment  or  its  refusal, 
and  any  proceedings  relative  thereto,  shall  not  operate 
to  relieve  the  application  from  its  condition  as  subject  to 
appeal,  or  to  save  it  from  abandonment  under  Rule  171. 
If  amendments  touching  the  merits  of  the  application  are 
presented  after  the  case  is  in  condition  for  appeal,  or 
after  appi^al  has  l)eeu  taken,  they  may  be  admitted  upon 
a  showing  duly  verified  of  good  and  suflBcient  reasons  why 
they  were  not  earlier  presented.  From  the  refusal  of 
the  primary  examiner  to  admit  an  amendment  a  petition 
will  lie  to  the  Commissioner  under  Rule  145.  No  amend- 
ment can  be  made  in  appealed  cases  between  the  filing  of 
the  examiner-s  statement  of  the  grounds  of  his  decision 
(Rule  135)  and  the  decision  of  the  appellate  tribunal. 
After  decision  on  appeal  amendments  can  only  be  made 
as  provided  in  Rule  142,  or  to  carry  into  effect  a  recom- 
mendation under  Rule  139. 

69.  In  order  to  be  entitled  to  the  reconsideration  pro- 
vided for  in  Rules  65  and  67,  the  applicant  must  make 
request  therefor  in  writing,  and  he  must  distinctly  and 
specifically  point  out  the  supposed  errors  in  the  examin- 
er's action.  The  mere  allegation  that  the  examiner  has 
erred  will  not  be  received  as  a  proper  reason  for  such  re- 
consideration. 

70.  In  original  applications  which  are  capable  of  illus- 
tration by  drawing  or  model  all  amendments  of  the  mod- 
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el,  drawings,  or  specifications,  and  all  additions  thereto, 
nnist  conform  to  at  least  one  of  them  as  it  was  at  the 
time  of  the  filing  of  the  application.  Matter  not  found  in 
eitlier,  involving  a  departure  from  the  original  invention, 
can  be  shown  or  claimed  only  in  a  separate  application. 

71.  Tlie  specification  and  drawing  must  be  amended 
and  revised  when  required,  to  correct  inaccuracies  of  de- 
scription or  unnecessary  prolixity  and  to  secure  corre- 
sjMuidence  betwec^n  the  claim,  the  specification,  and  the 
<lrawing.  But  no  change  in  the  drawing  may  be  made 
(»xcept  by  written  permission  of  the  office  and  after  a 
photographic  copy  of  the  drawing  as  originally  presented 
has  been  filed. 

72.  After  the  completion  of  the  application  the  office 
will  not  return  the  si)ecification  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever. If  api)li cants  have  not  preserved  copies  of  the  pa- 
l)ers  which  they  wish  to  amend,  the  office  will  furnish 
them  on  th(^  usual  terms. 

Tli(»  model  or  diawing,  but  not  both  at  the  same  time, 
may  be  withdrawn  for  correction;  but  a  drawing  can  not 
b(»  withdrawn  unless  a  urmIcI  has  been  filed  and  accepte<l 
by  the  (\\amiu(M-  as  a  [Kirt  of  the  application. 

7»i.  In  every  anu^udment  the  exact  word  or  words  to  be 
stricken  out  oi*  inserted  in  the  ai)i)lication  must  be  speci- 
fied and  th(*  j^recist*  point  indicated  where  the  erasure  or 
insertion  is  to  Ix*  nuule.  All  such  amc^ndments  must  be 
on  sheets  of  j)ai)(*r  s<»[)arate  from  the  papers  previously 
filed,  and  writteu  on  but  one  side  of  the  paper.  Era- 
sures, additions,  insertions,  or  mutilations  of  the  papers 
and  records  must  not  be  made  by  the  applicant. 

AmendnuMits  and  papers  recpiiring  the  signature  of  the 
ai)plicant  must  also,  in  case  of  assignment  of  an  undi- 
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Tided  part  of  the  invention,  be  signed  by  the  assignee. 
(ItulesG,  107.) 

74.  When  an  amendatory  clause  is  amended,  it  must 
bo  wholly  rewritten,  so  that  no  interlineation  or  erasure 
shall  appear  in  the  clause,  as  finally  amended,  when  the 
application  is  passed  to  issue.  If  the  number  or  nature 
of  the  amendments  shall  render  it  otherwise  difficult  to 
consider  the  case  or  to  arrange  the  papers  for  printing  or 
copying,  the  examiner  or  Commissioner  may  require  the 
entire  specification  to  be  rewritten. 

75.  When  an  original  or  reissue  application  is  rejected 
on  reference  to  an  expired  or  unexpired  domestic  patent 
wliicli  substantially  shows  or  describes  but  does  not  claim 
tlie  rejected  invention,  or  on  reference  to  a  foreign  patent 
or  to  a  printed  publication,  and  the  applicant  shall  make 
oath  to  facts  showing  a  completion  of  the  invention  in 
this  country  before  the  filing  of  the  application  on  which 
tlic  domestic  patent  issued,  or  before  the  date  of  the  for- 
eign patent,  or  before  the  date  of  the  printed  publication, 
and  shall  also  make  oath  that  he  does  not  know  and  does 
not  believe  that  the  invention  has  been  in  public  use  or 
on  sale  in  this  country,  or  patented  or  described  in  a 
j>rintcd  publication  in  this  or  any  foreign  country  for 
more  than  two  years  prior  to  his  application,  and  that  he 
has  never  abandoned  the  invention,  then  the  patent  or 
publication  cited  will  not  bar  the  grant  of  a  patent  to  the 
api)licant,  unless  the  date  of  such  patent  or  printed  pub- 
lication is  more  than  ttco  years  prior  to  the  date  on  which 
application  loas  filed  in  this  country. 

76.  When  an  application  is  rejected  on  reference  to  an 
expired  or  unexpired  domestic  patent  which  shows  or  de- 
scribes but  does  not  claim  the  invention,  or  on  reference 
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to  a  foreign  patent,  or  to  a  printed  publication,  or  to  facts 
within  the  personal  knowledge  of  an  employe  of  the  office, 
set  forth  in  an  affidavit  (when  requested)  of  such  em- 
ploye (Kule  66),  or  when  rejected  on  the  ground  of  pub- 
lic use  or  sale,  or  upon  a  mode  or  capability  of  operation 
attributed  to  a  reference,  or  because  the  alleged  inven- 
tion is  held  to  be  inoperative  or  frivolous  or  injurious  to 
public  health  or  morals,  affidavits  or  depositions  support- 
ing or  traversing  these  references  or  objections  may  be 
received,  but  affidavits  will  not  be  received  in  other  cases 
without  special  permission  of  the  Commissioner.  (See 
Kule  141.) 

77.  If  an  applicant  neglect  to  prosecute  his  application 
for  one  year  after  the  date  wlien  the  last  official  notice  of 
any  action  by  the  office  was  mailed  to  him,  the  applica- 
tion will  be  held  to  be  abandoned,  as  set  forth  in  Kule  171. 

Whenever  action  upon  an  application  is  suspendcni 
upon  request  of  an  ap])licant,  and  whenever  an  applicant 
has  been  called  upon  to  i)ut  his  application  in  condition 
for  intcrfertMice,  (lie  p(4'i(Hl  of  one  year  running  against 
such  aj)j>]icati()n  shall  be  ((uisidered  as  beginning  at  the 
date  of  the  last  otticial  action  ])receding  such  actions. 

Ackuowlcdguu'ut  of  the  tiliug  of  an  application  is  an 
official  actiou.  Sus])eusions  will  only  be  granted  for 
good  and  sufficieut  cause,  and  for  a  reasonable  time 
specifie<l. 

Only  one  snsjunsion  trill  he  (/ranted  by  the  primary  ex- 
atniner:  any  fnrlhcr  suspensioti  mast  he  approved  hy  the 
(Jonnn'hssioner. 

78.  Anienduients  will  not  be  permitted  after  the  notice 
of  allowance  of  an  appli(*ation,  and  the  examiner  will  ex- 
ercise jurisdiction  over  such  an  application  only  b}'  sj)e- 
cial  authoritv  from  the  Commissioner. 
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Amendments  may  be  made  after  the  allowance  of  an, 
application,  and  after  payment  of  the  final  fee,  if  the 
specification  has  not  been  printed,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  primary  examiner,  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, without  withdrawing  the  case  from  issue.  (See 
Rule  135.) 

DESIGNS. 

79.  A  design  patent  may  be  obtained  by  any  person 
who  has  invented  any  new,  original,  and  ornamental  de- 
sign for  an  article  of  manufacture,  not  known  or  used  by 
others  in  this  country  before  his  invention  thereof,  and 
not  patented  or  described  in  any  printed  publication  in 
this  or  any  foreign  country  before  his  invention  thereof, 
or  more  than  two  years  prior  to  his  application,  and  not 
caused  to  he  patented  by  him  in  a  foreign  country  on  an 
application  filed  more  than  four  months  before  his  appli- 
cation in  this  country^  and  not  in  public  use  or  on  sale  in 
this  country  for  more  than  two  years  prior  to  his  ap- 
plication, unless  the  same  is  proved  to  have  been  aban- 
doned, upon  payment  of  the  fees  required  by  law  and 
other  due  proceedings  had,  the  same  as  in  cases  of  in- 
ventions or  discoveries. 

80.  Patents  for  designs  are  granted  for  the  term  of 
three  and  one-half  years,  or  for  seven  years,  or  for  four- 
teen years,  as  the  applicant  may,  in  his  application,  elect. 

81.  The  proceedings  in  applications  for  patents  for  de- 
signs are  substantially  the  same  as  in  applications  for 
other  patents.  The  specification  must  distinctly  de- 
scribe the  article  in  its  aspect  of  shape  or  configuration 
and  ornamentation.  This  having  been  done,  as  every 
design  must  be  new,  original,  and  ornamental,  the  claim 
may  properly  be,  in  the  broadest  form,  for  the  ornamental 
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design^  anbatantially  as  shown  and  described.  The  161- 
lowing  order  of  arrangement  shonld  be  obseryed  in  fram- 
ing the  specifications : 

( 1 )  Preamble,  stating  name  and  residence  of  the  ap- 
plicant, title  of  the  design,  and  the  name  of  the 
article  for  which  the  design  has  been  invented* 

( 2 )  Detailed  description  of  the  design,  as  it  appears 
in  the  drawing. 

(3)  Claim. 

(4)  Signature  of  inventor. 

(5)  Signatures  of  two  witnesses. 

82.  When  the  design  can  be  sufficiently  represented  by 
drawings  a  model  will  not  be  required. 

83.  The  design  must  be  represented  by  a  drawing  made 
to  conform  to  the  rules  laid  down  for  drawings  of  me- 
chanical inventions. 

84.  Keferenee  to  tiie  materials  used  or  the  mode  of 
their  utilization  or  the  mechanical  construction  of  the  de- 
sign can  not  properly  enter  into  the  description  of  the 
desifjn. 

( For  forms  to  be  used  in  applications  for  design  pat- 
ients, see  Appendix.) 

REISSUES. 

85.  A  reissue  is  granted  to  the  original  patentee,  his 
legal  representatives,  or  the  assignees  of  the  entire  inter- 
•est,  when  the  original  patent  is  inoperative  or  invalid  by 
reason  of  a  defective  or  insuflBcient  specification,  or  by 
reason  of  the  patentee  claiming  as  his  invention  or  discov- 
ery more  than  he  had  a  right  to  claim  as  new,  provided 
the  error  has  arisen  through  inadvertence^  accident,  or 
mistake^  and  without  any  fraudulent  or  deceptive  inten- 
tion. 
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Reissue  applications  must  be  made  and  the  specifica- 
tions sworn  to  by  the  inventors,  if  they  be  living. 

86.  The  petition  for  a  reissue  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  certified  copy  of  the  abstract  of  title,  giving  the  names- 
of  all  assignees  owning  any  undivided  interest  in  the  pat- 
ent. In  case  the  application  be  made  by  the  inventor  it 
must  be  accompanied  by  the  written  assent  of  such  as- 
signees. 

87.  Applicants  for  reissue,  in  addition  to  the  require- 
ments of  Rule  46,  must  also  file  with  their  petitions  a 
statement  on  oath  as  follows  ; 

(1)  That  applicant  verily  believes  the  original  pat- 
ent to  be  inoperative  or  invalid,  and  the  reason 
why. 

(2)  When  it  is  claimed  that  such  patent  is  so  inop- 
erative or  invalid  "by  reason  of  a  defective  or 
insufficient  specification,"  particularly  specify- 
ing such  defects  or  insufficiencies. 

(3)  When  it  is  claimed  that  such  patent  is  inopera- 
tive or  invalid  "by  reason  of  the  patentee  claim- 
ing as  his  own  invention  or  discovery  more  than 
he  had  a  right  to  claim  as  new,''  distinctly  spec- 
ifying the  part  or  parts  so  alleged  to  have  been 
improperly  claimed  as  new. 

(4)  Particularly  specifying  the  errors  which  it  is 
claimed  constitute  the  inadvertence,  accident, 
or  mistake  relied  upon,  and  how  they  rose  or 
occurred. 

(5)  That  said  errors  arose  "without  any  fraudulent 
or  deceptive  intention"  on  the  part  of  the  ap- 
plicant. 

88.  New  matter  shall  not  be  allowed  to  be  introduced 
into  the  reissue  specification,  nor  in  the  case  of  a  machine 
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shall  the  model  or  drawings  be  amended  except  each  bj 
the  other. 

89.  The  Commissioner  may,  in  his  discretion,  cause 
several  patents  to  be  issued  for  distinct  and  separate 
parts  of  the  thing  patented,  upon  demand  of  the  appli- 
cant, and  upon  payment  of  the  required  fee  for  each  di- 
vision of  such  reissued  letters  patent.  Each  division  of  a 
reissue  constitutes  the  subject  of  a  separate  specification 
descriptive  of  the  part  or  parts  of  the  invention  claimed 
in  such  division ;  and  the  drawing  may  represent  only 
sucli  part  or  parts,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Rule  50. 
Unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Commissioner,  all  the 
divisions  of  a  reissue  will  issue  simultaneously;  if  there 
be  any  controversy  as  to  one  division,  the  others  will  be 
withheld  from  issue  until  the  controversy  is  ended,  un- 
less the  Commissioner  shall  otherwise  order. 

90.  An  original  claim,  if  reproduced  in  the  reissue  spec- 
ification, is  siil)j(vt  to  re-examination,  and  the  entire  ap- 
plication will  lie  r(»vis(Ml  and  restricted  in  the  same  man- 
luM-  as  original  ai^plicaiions. 

91.  TJic  ftpjfUcdfiffii  for  a  nissfic  nnist  he  accoinptnncd 
hif  iJic  orif/iiKil  put  cut  und  (in  offer  io  surrender  the  same, 
or,  if  the  orUjinnt  he  lost,  hjj  an  affidarit  to  that  effect,  and 
(t  certified  cffp//  of  the  pate  nt.  If  a  reis.siie  he  refused, 
the  orif/inal  jnitent  will  lie  returned  io  applicant  upon  Jiis 
r(  quist. 

92.  ^Ialt(M*  shown  and  (lesci'ibed  in  an  unexpired  pat- 
ent, and  which  niiuht  liavc  b(MMi  hiwfully  claimed  therein, 
hut  wliicli  was  not  claimed  by  n^ason  of  a  defect  or  insuf- 
ficiency in  the  specification,  arising  from  inadvertence, 
accident,  or  mistake,  and  withont  fraud  or  deceptive  in- 
tent, can  not  Ix^  subscnpuMitly  claimed  by  the  patent(^^ 
in  a  s(^i)arate  patent,  hut  only  in  a  reissue  of  the  original 
patent. 
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INTERFERENCES. 

93.  An  interference  is  a  proceeding  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  question  of  priority  of  inven- 
tion between  two  or  more  parties  claiming  substantially 
the  same  patentable  invention.  The  fact  that  one  of  the 
parties  has  already  obtained  a  patent  will  not  prevent  an 
interference,  for,  although  the  Commissioner  has  no 
power  to  cancel  a  patent,  he  may  grant  another  patent 
for  the  same  invention  to  a  person  who  proves  to  be  the 
prior  inventor. 

94.  Interferences  will  be  declared  in  the  following 
cases,  when  all  the  parties  claim  substantially  the  same 
patentable  invention : 

(1)  Between  two  or  more  original  applications  con- 
taining conflicting  claims. 

(2)  Between  an  original  application  and  an  unex- 
pired patent  containing  conflicting  claims, 
when  the  applicant,  having  been  rejected  on  the 
patent,  shall  file  an  affidavit  that  he  made  the 
invention  before  the  patentee's  application  w^as 
tiled. 

(3)  Between  an  original  application  and  an  appli- 
cation for  the  reissue  of  a  patent  granted  dur- 
ing the  pendency  of  such  original  application. 

(4)  Between  an  original  application  and  a  reissue 
application,  when  the  original  applicant  shall 
file  an  affidavit  showing  that  he  made  the  inven- 
tion before  the  patentee's  original  application 
was  filed. 

(5)  Between  two  or  more  applications  for  the  reis- 
sue of  patents  granted  on  applications  pending 
at  the  same  time. 
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(6)  Between  two  or  more  applications  for  the  reis- 
sue of  patents  granted  on  applications  not 
pending  at  the  same  time,  when  the  applicant 
for  reissue  of  the  later  patent  shall  file  an  affi- 
davit showing  that  he  made  the  invention  be- 
fore the  application  was  filed  on  which  the  ear- 
lier patent  was  granted. 

(7)  Between  a  reissue  application  and  an  unex- 
pired patent,  if  the  original  applications  were 
pending  at  the  same  time,  and  the  reissue  ap- 
plicant shall  file  an  affidavit  showing  that  he 
made  the  invention  before  the  original  applica- 
tion of  the  other  patentee  was  filed. 

( 8 )  Between  an  application  for  reissue  of  a  later  un- 
expired patent  and  an  earlier  unexpired  pat- 
ent granted  before  the  original  application  of 
the  later  patent  was  filed,  if  the  reissue  appli- 
cant shall  file  an  affidavit  showing  that  he 
made  the  invention  before  the  original  applica- 
tion of  the  earlier  patent  was  filed. 

(9)  A)i  interference  will  not  he  declared  between 
an  original  application  filed  subsequently  toDe- 
ceniber  SI,  1807,  and  a  patent  issued  more  than 
two  years  prior  to  the  flate  of  filing  such  appli- 
cation or  an  application  for  a  reissue  of  such  a 
patent. 

95.  Before  the  declaration  of  interference  all  prelim- 
inary questions  must  be  settled  by  the  primary  examiner, 
and  the  issue  must  be  clearly  defined;  the  invention 
which  is  to  form  the  subject  of  the  controversy  must  be 
decided  to  Im?  patentable,  and  the  claims  of  the  respec- 
tive parties  must  be  put  in  such  condition  that  they  will 
not  require  alteration  after  the  interference  shall  have 
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been  finally  decided,  unless  the  testimony  adduced  upon 
the  trial  shall  necessitate  or  justify  such  change. 

96.  Whenever  two  or  more  applications  disclose  the 
same  invention,  and  one  of  said  applications  is  ready  for 
allowance  and  contains  a  claim  to  said  invention,  the 
priniary  examiner  will  notify  the  other  applicant  of  such 
fact,  furnish  him  with  a  copy  of  the  patentable  claim,  and 
require  him  to  make  such  claim  and  put  his  case  in  condi- 
tion for  allowance  within  a  specified  time,  so  that  an  in- 
terference can  be  declared.  Upon  the  failure  of  any  ap- 
plicant to  make  the  claim  suggested  loithin  the  time  spec- 
ified, such  failure  or  refusal  shall  be  taken  without  fur- 
ther action  as  a  disclaimer  of  the  invention  covered  by 
the  claim,  and  the  issue  of  the  patent  to  the  applicant 
whose  application  is  in  condition  for  allowance  will  not 
be  delayed  unless  the  time  for  making  the  claim  and  put- 
ting the  application  in  condition  for  allowance  be  ex- 
tended upon  a  proper  showing.  If  a  party  make  the 
claim  without  putting  his  application  in  condition  for 
allowance,  the  declaration  of  the  interference  will  not  be 
delayed,  but  after  judgment  of  priority  the  application 
of  such  party  will  be  held  for  revision  and  restriction, 
subject  to  interference  with  other  applications. 

97.  When  an  interference  is  found  to  exist  and  the  ap- 
plications are  prepared  therefor,  the  primary  examiner 
will  forward  to  the  examiner  of  interferences  the  files 
and  drawings;  notices  of  interference  for  all  the  parties 
(as  specified  in  Kule  103)  disclosing  the  name  and  resi- 
dence of  each  party  and  that  of  his  attorney,  and  of  any 
assignee,  and,  if  any  party  be  a  patentee,  the  date  and 
number  of  the  patent;  the  ordinals  of  the  conflicting 
claims  and  the  title  of  the  invention  claimed;  and  the 
issue,  which  sliall  be  clearly  and  concisely  defined  in  so 
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many  counts  or  branches  as  may  be  necessary  in  order 
to  include  all  interfering  claims.  Where  the  issue  is 
stated  in  more  than  one  count  the  respective  claims  in- 
volved in  each  count  should  be  specified.  The  primary 
examiner  shall  also  forward  to  the  examiner  of  interfer- 
ences for  his  use  a  statement  disclosing  the  applications 
involved  in  interference,  fully  identified,  the  name  and 
residence  of  any  assignee,  and  the  names  and  residences 
of  all  attorneys,  both  principal  and  associate,  and  ar- 
ranged in  the  inverse  chronological  order  of  their  filing 
as  completed  applications,  and  also  disclosing  the  Issue 
or  issues  and  the  ordinals  of  the  conflicting  claims. 

Whenever  it  shall  be  found  that  two  or  more  parties 
wiiose  interests  are  in  conflict  are  represented  by  the 
same  attorney,  the  examiner  will  notify  each  of  said 
principal  parties,  and  also  the  attorney,  of  this  fact. 

98.  Upon  receipt  of  the  notices  of  interference,  the  ex- 
aminer of  interferences  will  make  an  examination  there- 
of, in  order  to  ascertain  wliother  the  issue  between  the 
parties  lias  Ik^ou  clearly  defined,  and  whether  they  are 
otherwise  corrtMt.  If  he  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  no- 
tices are  anil)ii»:uous  or  are  defective  in  any  material 
point,  he  will  transmit  his  objections  to  the  primary  ex- 
aminer, wlio  will  promptly  notify  the  examiner  of  inter- 
fercMices  of  his  decision  to  amend  or  not  to  amend  them. 

99.  In  case  of  a  material  disagreement  between  the  ex- 
aminer of  interfcHMices  and  the  primary  examiner,  the 
points  of  ditYcrencc^  shall  be  referred  to  the  Commissioner 
for  decision. 

100.  Tlie  primary  examiner  will  retain  jurisdiction  of 
the  case  until  the  declaration  of  interference  is  made. 

101.  Upon  the  institution  and  declaration  of  the  in- 
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terference,  as  provided  in  Rule  102,  the  examiner  of  in- 
terferences will  take  jurisdiction  of  the  same,  which  will 
then  become  a  contested  case ;  but  the  primary  examiner 
will  determine  the  motions  mentioned  in  Rule  122,  as 
therein  provided. 

102.  When  the  notices  of  interference  are  in  proper 
form,  the  examiner  of  interferences  will  add  thereto  a 
designation  of  the  time  within  which  the  preliminary 
statements  rec^uired  by  Rule  110  must  be  filed,  and  will, 
pro  forma,  institute  and  declare  the  interference  by  for- 
warding the  notices  to  the  several  parties  to  the  pro- 
ceeding. 

103.  The  notices  of  interference  will  be  forwarded  by 
the  examiner  of  interferences  to  all  the  parties,  in  care  of 
their  attorneys,  if  they  have  attorneys,  and,  if  the  appli- 
cation or  patent  in  interference  has  been  assigned,  to  the 
assignees.  When  one  of  the  parties  has  received  a  patent, 
a  notice  will  be  sent  to  the  patentee  and  to  his  attorney  of 
record. 

When  the  notices  sent  in  the  interest  of  a  patent  are 
returned  to  the  office  undelivered,  or  when  one  of  the 
parties  resides  abroad  and  his  agent  in  the  United  States 
is  unknown,  additional  notice  may  be  given  by  publica- 
tion in  the  Official  Gazette  for  such  period  of  time  as  the 
Commissioner  may  direct. 

104.  If  either  party  require  a  postponement  of  the  time 
for  filing  his  preliminary  statement,  he  will  prc^sent  his 
motion,  duly  served  oh  the  other  parties,  with  his  rea- 
sons therefor,  supported  by  affidavit,  and  such  motion 
should  be  made,  if  possible,  prior  to  the  day  previously 
fixed  upon.  But  the  examiner  of  interferences  may,  in 
his  discretion,  dispense  with  service  of  notice  of  such 
motion. 
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105.  ,When  an  application  is  involved  in  an  interfer- 
ence in  which  a  part  only  of  the  invedtion  is  included  in 
the  issue,  the  applicant  may  file  certified  copies  of  the 
part  or  parts  of  the  specification,  claims,  and  drawings 
which  cover  the  interfering  matter,  and  such  copies  may 
be  used  in  the  proceeding  in  place  of  the  original  appli- 
cation. 

106.  When  a  part  only  of  an  application  is  involved  in 
an  interference,  the  applicant  may  withdraw  from  his 
application  the  subject-matter  adjudged  not  to  interfere, 
and  file  a  new  application  therefor,  or  he  may  file  a  divi- 
sional application  for  the  subject-matter  involved,  if  the 
invention  can  be  legitimately  divided:  Provided,  That 
no  claim  shall  be  made  in  either  application  broad 
enough  to  include  matter  claimed  in  the  other. 

107.  An  applicant  involved  in  an  interference  may, 
with  the  written  consent  of  the  assignee,  w^hen  there  has 
been  an  assignment,  before  the  date  fixed  for  the  filing 
of  his  preliminary  statement  (see  Rule  110),  in  order  to 
avoid  the  continuance  of  the  interference,  disclaim  under 
his  own  signature,  attested  by  two  witnesses,  the  inven- 
tion of  the  particular  nuitter  in  issue,  and  upon  such  dis- 
claimer and  the  cancellation  of  any  claims  involving 
such  interfering  matter  judgment  shall  be  rendered 
against  him,  and  a  copy  of  tlie  disclaimer  shall  be  em- 
bodi(*d  in  and  form  part  of  liis  specification.  (See  Rule 
182.) 

108.  When  applications  are  declared  to  be  in  interfer- 
ence, the  interfering  parties  will  be  permitted  to  see  or 
obtain  c(>pi(^s  of  (^acli  other's  file-wrappers,  and  so  much 
of  their  contcMits  as  relate  to  the  interference,  after  the 
])reliniinary  statements  referred  to  in  Rule  110  have  been 
received  and  approviMl ;  but  information  of  an  application 
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will  not  be  furnished  by  the  office  to  an  opposing  party, 
except  as  provided  in  Rules  97  and  103,  until  after  the 
approval  of  such  statement. 

109.  When  an  application  is  involved  in  an  interfer- 
ence in  part  and  shows  and  describes,  without  claiming  a 
patentable  invention  claimed  by  another  party  thereto, 
the  applicant  may,  at  any  time  within  twenty  days  after 
the  preliminary  statements  (referred  to  in  Rule  110)  of 
the  parties  have  been  received  and  approved,  on  motion 
duly  made,  as  provided  in  Rule  153,  file  an  amendment  of 
his  application  duly  claiming  such  invention,  and  on  the 
admission  of  such  amendment  the  invention  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  the  interference.  Such  motion  must  be  ac- 
companied by  the  proposed  amendment,  and  when  in 
proper  form  will  be  transmitted  by  the  examiner  of 
interferences  to  the  primary  examiner  for  his  deter- 
mination. In  case  the  amendment  shall  be  admitted, 
the  primary  examiner  will  redeclare  the  interference, 
prepare  new  notices,  and  forward  the  papers  and  files 
to  the  examiner  of  interferences,  who  will  proceed  in 
accordance  with  Rule  103.  The  decision  of  the  pri- 
mary examiner  will  be  binding  upon  the  examiner  of  in- 
terferences, unless  reversed  or  modified  on  appeal,  aa 
provided  in  Rule  124. 

110.  Each  party  to  the  interference  will  be  required  to 
file  a  concise  preliminary  statement,  under  oath,  on  or 
before  a  date  to  be  fixed  by  the  office,  showing  the  follow- 
ing facts : 

(1)  The  date  of  original  conception  of  the  invention 
set  forth  in  the  declaration  of  interference. 

(2)  The  date  upon  which  a  drawing  of  the  invention 
was  made. 
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country  having  similar  treaty  7*elations  loith 
the  United  States,  he  shall  state  the  date  and 
number  of  any  application  for  the  same  inven- 
tion filed  in  his  oxen  country  within  tioelve 
months  of  the  filing  date  in  the  United  States. 
The  preliminary  statements  should  be  carefully  pre- 
pared, as  the  parties  will  be  strictly  held  in  their  proofs 
to  the  dates  set  up  therein. 

If  a  party  prove  any  date  earlier  than  alleged  in  his 
preliminary  statement,  such  proof  will  be  held  to  estab- 
lish the  date  alleged  and  none  other. 

The  statement  must  be  sealed  up  before  filing  (to  be 
opened  only  by  the  examiner  of  interferences;  set^  Kule 
111),  and  the  name  of  the  party  filing  it,  the  title/  of  the 
case,  and  the  subject  of  the  invention  indicated  on  tlie 
envelope.  The  envelope  should  contain  nothing  but  this 
stiitement. 

111.  The  preliminary  statements  shall  not  be  openeil 
to  the  inspection  of  the  opposing  parties  until  each  one 
shall  have  been  filed,  or  the  time  for  such  filing,  with 
any  extension  thereof,  shall  have  expired,  and  not  then 
unless  they  have  been  examined  by  the  proper  oflicer 
and  found  to  be  satisfactory. 

Any  party  in  default  in  filing  his  preliminary  state- 
ment shall  not  have  access  to  the  preliminary  statement 
or  statements  of  his  opponent  or  opponents  until  he  has 
either  filed  his  statement  or  waived  his  right  thereto,  and 
agreed  to  stand  upon  his  record  date. 

112.  If,  on  examination,  a  statement  is  found  to  be  de- 
fective in  any  particular,  the  party  shall  be  notified  of 
the  defect  and  wherein  it  consists,  and  a  time  assigned 
within  which  he  must  cure  the  same  by  an  amended  state- 
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nieiit;  but  in  no  case  will  the  original  or  amended  state- 
ment be  returned  to  the  party  after  it  has  been  filed. 
Utiopcncd  statements  iciU  he  removed  from  interference 
files  and  preserved  by  the  ofpcey  and  in  no  case  tcill  such 
siatcmcnts  he  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  opposing 
party  trithout  authority  from  the  Commissioner.  If  a 
party  shall  r(»fuse  to  file  an  amended  statement,  he  will 
l)e  restricted  to  liis  record  date  in  the  further  proceedings 
in  tlie  interference. 

113.  In  case  of  nuiterial  error  arising  through  inad- 
vert(»nce  or  mistake,  the  statement  may  be  corrected  on 
motion  (see  Kule  153),  upon  showing  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Commissioner  that  the  correction  is  essential  to 
t\w  ends  of  justice.  The  motion  to  correct  the  statement 
must  be  made,  if  possil)le,  before  the  taking  of  any  testi- 
mony, and  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  discovery  of 
the  error. 

114.  If  {\w  junior  i)arty  to  an  interference,  or  if  any 
party  tlicirto  oilier  than  i\w  senior  party,  fails  to  file  a 
statement,  or  it  his  statement  fails  to  overcome  the 
prima  facie  ease  ma<le  by  the  respective  dates  of  applica- 
tion, sneli  party  will  be  notified  by  the  examiner  of  inter- 
f(»r(Miees  that  ju(li»inent  upon  the  record  will  be  rendered 
a^^ainst  him  at  the  expiration  of  tw(»nty  days.  Within 
this  jK'riod  of  twenty  <lays  any  of  the  motions  permitted 
by  th(^  ruh^s  may  be  brought,  ^lotions  brought  after 
judgment  on  the  record  has  been  rendered  will  not  be 
entcM-taincMl  unless  sutfieient  reasons  appear  for  the  de- 
lay. 

115.  If  a  ])arty  to  an  interference  fails  to  file  a  state- 
ment, testimony  will  not  be  received  subscnpumtly  from 
him  to  prove  that  he  made  the  invention  at  a  date  prior 
to  his  application. 
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116.  In  original  proceedings  in  cases  of  interference 
the  several  parties  will  be  presumed  to  have  made  the  in- 
vention in  the  chronological  order  in  which  they  filed 
their  completed  applications  for  patents  clearly  illus- 
trating and  describing  the  invention;  and  the  burden  of 
proof  will  rest  u])on  the  party  who  shall  seek  to  establish 
a  different  state  of  facts. 

117.  The  preliminary  statement  can  in  no  case  be  used 
as  evidence  in  behalf  of  the  party  making  it. 

118.  Times  will  be  assigned  in  which  the  junior  appli- 
cant shall  complete  his  testimony  in  chief,  and  in  which 
the  other  party  shall  complete  the  testimony  on  his  side, 
and  a  further  time  in  which  the  junior  applicant  may  take 
rebutting  testimony;  but  he  shall  take  no  other  testi- 
mony. If  there  ])e  more  than  two  parties  to  the  interfer- 
ence, the  times  for  taking  testimony  will  be  so  arranged 
tliat  each  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  prove  his  case 
against  prior  applicants  and  to  rebut  their  evidence,  and 
also  to  meet  the  evidence  of  junior  applicants. 

119.  Whenever  the  time  for  taking  the  testimony  of  a 
party  to  an  interference  shall  have  expired,  and  no  testi- 
mony shall  liave  been  taken  by  such  party,  any  senior 
party  may,  by  motion  based  on  a  showing  properly  veri- 
fied and  served  on  such  party  in  default,  have  an  order 
entering  judgment  against  such  defaulting  party,  unless 
the  latter  shall,  at  a  day  set  and  not  less  than  ten  days 
after  the  hearing  of  the  motion,  show  good  and  sufficient 
cause  why  the  judgment  shall  not  be  entered. 

120.  If  either  party  desire  to  have  the  hearing  con- 
tinued, he  will  make  application  for  such  postponement 
by  motion  (see  Rule  153),  and  will  show  sufficient  reason 
therefor  bv  affidavit. 
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121.  If  either  party  desire  an  extension  of  the  time 
assigned  to  him  for  taking  testimony,  he  will  make  ap- 
plication therefor,  as  provided  in  Rule  154  (4). 

122.  Motions  to  dissolve  an  interference  upon  the 
ground  that  no  interference  in  fact  exists,  or  that  there 
has  been  such  irregularity  in  declaring  the  same  as  will 
preclude  a  proper  determination  of  the  question  of  pri- 
ority, or  which  deny  the  patentability  of  an  applicant's 
claim,  or  his  right  to  make  the  claim,  should,  if  possible, 
be  made  not  later  than  the  twentieth  day  after  the  state- 
ments of  the  parties  have  been  received  and  approved. 
Such  motions,  and  all  motions  of  a  similar  character, 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  motion  to  transmit  the  same 
to  the  primary  examiner,  and  such  motion  to  transmit 
should  be  noticed  for  hearing  upon  a  day  certain  be- 
fore the  examiner  of  interferences.  When  in  proper 
form  the  motion  presented  will  be  transmitted  by  the 
examiner  of  interferences,  with  the  files  and  papers,  to 
the  proper  primary  examiner  for  his  determination,  who 

jvill  thereupon  lix  a  day  certain  when  the  said  motion 
will  be  iKMrd  before  him  upon  the  merits,  and  give  notice 
thereof  to  all  the  parlies.  If  a  stay  of  proceedings  be  de- 
sired, a  motion  tlierefor  should  accompany  the  motion  for 
transmission. 

When  tlie  motion  lias  Ikhmi  decided  by  the  primary  ex- 
aminer, if  no  appeal  lias  becMi  taken  therefrom,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  time  limitiHl  for  appeal  the  examiner 
will  return  the  tiles  and  papc^rs,  with  his  decision,  to  the 
examiner  of  interferences.  Such  decision  Avill  be  binding 
on  the  examiner  of  intei^erences  unless  reversed  or  modi- 
fied on  apjieal.    ( Kule  124. ) 

123.  All  lawful  motions,  except  those  mentioned  in 
Kule  122,  will  be  made  l)efore  and  determined  by  the  tri- 
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bunal  haying  jurisdiction  at  the  time.  The  filing  of  mo- 
tions will  not  operate  as  a  stay  of  proceedings  in  any  case. 
To  effect  this,  motion  should  be  made  before  the  tribunal 
having  jurisdiction  of  the  interference,  who  will,  suffi- 
cient grounds  appearing  therefor,  order  a  suspension  of 
the  interference  pending  the  determination  of  such  mo- 
tion. 

124.  Appeal  may  be  taken  directly  to  the  Commission- 
er from  decisions  on  all  motions  except  the  following: 
(1)  On  motions  to  dissolve  which  deny  the  patentability 
of  applicant's  claim;  (2)  on  motions  to  dissolve  which 
deny  the  right  of  an  applicant  to  make  the  claim;  (3) 
on  motions  involving  the  merits  of  the  invention.  Deci- 
sions on  these  motions,  when  appealable,  go  to  the  exam- 
iners-in-chief, in  the  first  instance^  and  upon  such  ap- 
peals the  questions  shall  be  heard  inter  partes. 

From  a  decision  of  the  primary  examiner  affirming  the 
patentability  of  the  claim  or  the  applicant's  right  to 
make  the  same  no  appeal  can  be  taken. 

125.  After  the  interference  is  finally  declared,  it  will 
not,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided,  be  determined 
without  judgment  of  priority  founded  either  upon  the 
testimony,  or  upon  a  written  concession  of  priority  by 
one  of  the  parties,  signed  by  the  inventor  himself  (and  by 
the  assignee,  if  any),  or  upon  a  written  declaration  of 
abandonment  of  the  invention. 

126.  The  examiner  of  interferences  or  the  examiners- 
in-chief  may,  either  before  or  in  their  decision  on  the 
question  of  priority,  direct  the  attention  of  the  Commis- 
sioner to  any  matter  not  relating  to  priority  which  may 
have  come  to  their  notice,  and  which,  in  their  opinion, 
establishes  the  fact  that  no  interference  exists,  or  that 
there  has  been  irregularity  in  declaring  the  same  (Bule 
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li£3) /or  which  amounts  to  a  statutory  bar  to  the  grant 
oi  a.patent  to  either  of  the  parties  for  the  claim  op  cJaints 
in  interference.  The  Commissioner  niaVj  before  judg- 
ment on  the  quest  ion  of  priority,  suspend  the  int4?rfer(*rice 
and  remand  the  case  to  the  primary  examiner  for  his 
consideration  of  the  matters  to  which  attention  has  been 
.directed.  From  the  decision  of  the  examiner  appeal  nmy 
be  taken  as  in  other  cases.  If  the  ease  shall  not  be  so 
remanded,  the  primary  examiner  will,  after  jndgment, 
consider  any  matter  affecting  the  rights  of  either  party 
to  a  patent  which  may  have  been  called  to  his  attention, 
unless  the  same. shall  have  been  previously  disposed  of 
by  the  Commissioner. 

127.  A  second  interference  will  not  be  declared  npoo 
a  new  application  for  the  same  invention  filed  hj  eitbtt 
party. 

128^  If,  during  the  pendency  of  an  interference,  a  rrf- 
erence  be  found,  the  interference  may  be  suspended  at 
the  request  of  the  primary  examiner  until  the  final  de- 
termination of  the  pertinency  and  efifect  of  the  reference 
and  the  interference  shall  then  be  dissolved  or  continued 
as  the  result  of  such  determination.  The  consideration 
of  such  reference  shall  he  inter  partes. 

129.  If,  during  the  pendency  of  an  interference,  an- 
other case  appear,  claiming  substantially  the  subject- 
matter  in  issue,  the  primary  examiner  shall  request  the 
suspension  of  the  interference  for  the  purpose  of  adding 
said  case.  Such  suspension  will  be  granted  as  a  matter 
of  coui:ge  by  the  examiner  of  interferences  if  no  testimony 
has  been  taken.  If,  however,  any  testimony  has  been . 
taken,  a  notice  for  the  proposed  new  party,  disclosing  the 
issue  in  interference  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
Interferants  and  of  their  attorneys,  and  notices  for  the 
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interferants  disclosing  the  name  and  address  of  the  said 
party  and  his  attorney,  shall  be  prepared  by  the  primary 
examiner  and  forwarded  to  the  examiner  of  interferences^ 
who  shall  mail  said  notices  and  set  a  time  of  hearing  on 
the  question  of  the  admission  of  the  new  party.  If  the 
examiner  of  interferences  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  in- 
terference should  be  suspended  and  the  new  party  added, 
he  shall  prescribe  the  terms  for  such  suspension.  The 
decision  of  the  examiner  of  interferences  as  to  the  addi- 
ti(m  of  a  party  shall  be  final. 

130.  Amendments  to  the  specification  wnll  not  be  re- 
ceived during  the  pendency  of  an  interference,  except  as 
provided  in  Rules  106,  107,  109. 

131.  When,  on  motion  duly  made  and  upon  satisfac- 
tory proof,  it  shall  be  shown  that,  by  reason  of  the  ina- 
bility or  refusal  of  the  inventor  to  prosecute  or  defend  an 
interference,  or  from  other  cause,  the  ends  of  justice  re- 
quire that  an  assignee  of  an  undivided  interest  in  the 
invention  should  be  permitted  to  prosecute  or  defend  tlie 
same,  the  Commissioner  may  so  order. 

132.  Whenever  an  award  of  priority  has  been  rendered 
in  an  interference  proceeding  by  any  tribunal  and  the 
limit  of  appeal  from  such  decision  has  expired,  and  when- 
ever an  interference  has  been  terminated  by  reason  of  the 
written  concession,  signed  by  the  applicant  in  person,  of 
priority  of  invention  in  favor  of  his  opponent  or  op- 
ponents, the  primary  examiner  shall  advise  the  defeated 
or  unsuccessful  party  or  parties  to  the  interference  that 
their  claim  or  claims  which  were  so  involved  in  the  issue 
stand  finally  rejected. 

APPEALS. 

133.  Every  applicant  for  a  patent,  any  of  the  claims  of 
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claims  and  with  the  references  applicable  thereto.  The 
examiner  shall  at  the  time  of  making  such  statement  fur- 
nish a  copy  of  the  same  to  the  appellant.  If  the  primary 
examiner  shall  decide  that  the  appeal  is  not  regular  in 
form,  a  petition  from  such  decision  may  be  taken  directly 
to  the  Commissioner,  as  provided  in  Kule  145. 

136.  The  appellant  shall,  before  the  day  of  hearing,  file 
a  brief  of  the  authorities  and  arguments  on  which  he 
will  rely  to  maintain  his  appeal. 

137.  If  the  appellant  desire  to  be  heard  orally  before 
the  examiners-in -chief,  he  will  so  indicate  when  he  files 
his  appeal ;  a  day  of  hearing  will  then  be  fixed,  and  due 
notice  of  the  same  given  him. 

138.  In  contested  cases  the  appellant  shall  have  the 
right  to  make  the  opening  and  closing  arguments,  unless 
it  shall  be  otherwise  ordered  by  the  tribunal  having  juris- 
diction of  the  case. 

139.  (a)  The  examiners-in-chief  in  their  decision  will 
aflflirm  or  reverse  the  decision  of  the  primary  examiner 
only  on  the  points  on  which  appeal  shall  have  been  taken. 
(See  Rule  133.)  Should  they  discover  any  apparent 
grounds  not  involved  in  the  appeal  for  granting  or  re- 
fusing letters  patent  in  the  form  claimed,  or  any  other 
form,  they  will  annex  to  their  decision  a  statement  to  that 
effect,  with  such  recommendation  as  they  shall  deem 
proper. 

(b)  From  an  adverse  judgment  of  the  primary  exam- 
iner on  points  embraced  in  the  recommendation  annexed 
to  the  decision,  appeal  may  he  taken  on  questions  involv- 
ing the  merits  to  the  board  of  examiners-in-chief  and  on 
other  questions  to  the  Commissioner  as  in  other  cases. 

(c*)  The  Commissioner  may,  when  an  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  examiners-in-chief  is  taken  to  him,  re- 
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mand.the  case  to  the  primary  examiner^  eith(?r  before  ur 
after  final  judgtuent,  for  ccmsideratiun  of  any  amenflrnent 
or  action  which  may  J>e  based  on  the  recommeudation  an- 
nexed to  the  ileei  8  iun  of  the  exannnei^-in-chief, 

(d)  If  tlie  Cuinmisftioiiei%  in  reviewinii  the  decision  of 
the  examiners-in-chief,  discovers  any  apparent  gruiindB 
for  granting  or  refui^ing  lettei^  patent  not  involved  in 
the  appeal,  he  will,  before  or  after  final  judgment,  and 
whenever  in  his  o[anion  KubHUntial  juitiee  sliall  rf*qi]ir<^ 
it,  give  reawnable  notice  tliereof  to  the  partie?*;  and  if 
any  amendiuent  or  action  baiH-Hl  tliertHin  be  pmposedy  he 
will  remand  tlie  ease  to  the  primary  exaniiaer  for  con- 
sideration. 

(e)  From  the  decisions  of  the  primaiy  examfnery  in 
cases  remanded  as  herein  provided,  appeal  will  lie  to  tike 
board  of  examiners-in-chief,  or  direetiy  to  the  Oommis* 
sioner,  as  in  other  cases. 

140.  From  the  adverse  decision  of  the  board  (tf  exam- 
iners-in-chief appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  Commissioner 
in  person,  upon  payment  of  the  fee  of  |20  required  by 
law. 

141.  If  affidavits  be  received  after  the  case  has  been 
appealed,  the  application  will  be  remanded  to  the  pri- 
mary examiner  for  reconsideration. 

142.  Cases  which  have  been  heard  and  decided  by  the 
Commissioner  on  appeal  will  not  be  reopened  except  by 
his  order;  cases  which  have  been  decided  by  the  examin- 
ers-in-chief will  not  be  reheard  by  them,  when  no  longer 
pending  before  them,  without  the  written  authority  of 
the  Commissioner;  and  cases  which  have  been  decided  by 
either  the  Commissioner  or  the  examiners-in-chief  will 
not  be  reopened  by  the  primary  examiner  without  like 
authority,  and  then  only  for  the  consideration  of  matters 
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not  already  adjudicated    upon,  sufficient    cause  being 
shown.     (See  Rule  68.) 

143.  Contested  cases  will  be  regarded  as  pending  be- 
fore a  tribunal  until  the  limit  of  appeal,  which  must  be 
fixed,  has  expired,  or  until  some  action  has  been  had 
which  waives  the  appeal  or  carries  into  effect  the  deci- 
sion front  which  appeal  might  have  been  taken. 

Ex  parte  cases  decided  by  an  appellate  tribunal  will^ 
after  decision,  be  remanded  at  once  to  the  primary  exam- 
iner, subject  to  the  applicant's  right  of  appeal,  or  such 
action  as  will  carry  into  effect  the  decision,  or  for  such 
further  action  as  the  applicant  is  entitled  to  demand. 

144.  Cases  which  have  been  deliberately  decided  by 
one  Commissioner  will  not  be  reconsidered  by  his  succes- 
sor except  in  accordance  with  the  principles  which  gov- 
ern the  granting  of  new  trials. 

145.  Upon  receiving  a  petition  stating  concisely  and 
clearly  any  proper  question  which  has  been  twice  acted 
upon  by  the  examiner,  and  which  does  not  involve  the 
merits  of  the  invention  claimcHi,  or  the  rejection  of  a 
claim,  and  also  stating  the  facts  involved  and  the  point, 
or  points  to  be  reviewed,  an  order  will  be  made  fixing; 
a  time  for  hearing  such  petition  by  the  Commissioner,, 
and  directing  the  examiner  to  furnish  a  written  state- 
ment of  the  grounds  of  his  decision  upon  the  matters; 
averred  in  such  petition  within  five  days  after  being  noti- 
fied of  the  order  fi.ving  the  day  of  hearing.  The  examiner 
shall  at  the  time  of  making  such  statement  furnish  a 
copy  thereof  to  the  petitioner.  No  fee  is  required  for  such 
a  petition. 

146.  In  interference  cases  parties  have  the  same  rem- 
edy by  appeal  to  the  examiners-in-chief,  to  the  Commis- 
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doner,  akid  to  the  court  of  appealn  of  the  DiBtriet  of  Oo-j 
lnmbia,  as  in  t\i-  parte  L-ases, 

147.  Appeals  in  iuterference  cases  must  be  aecom- 
IMUHied  by  bi*it*f  stateiueuts  of  tlie  reaMins  tlierefor,  Par- 
ties  will  be  requiivd  to  tile  six  copies  of  printed  briefi*  uf 
their  argampiits,  tlie  }ipi>*41ant  five  days  before  the  bear* 
ing  and  the  api>elk*<:*  one  day, 

148.  E^m  tlie  iidverse  deeision  of  the  Commissioner 
upon  the  claims  of  an  application  and  in  interference 
casei^  an  appeal  may  Ik?  taken  to  the  court  of  appeals 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
the  rnles  of  that  court- 

149.  When  an  appeal  is  taken  to  the  eotirt  of  appeals 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  appellant  will  give  no- 
tice thereof  to  the  Commissioner,  and  file  in  the  Patent 
Office  within  forty  ihiyK  exclusive  of  >?uHd4f}/s  and  hoH- 
days,  from  the  date  of  the  decision  appealed  frma,  his 
reasons  of  appeal  specifically  set  forth  in  writing. 

150.  Pro  forma  proceedings  will  not  be  had  in  the 
Patent  Office  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  applicants 
an  appeal  to  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

( See  Rules  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.) 


HEARINGS  AND  INTERVIEWS. 

151.  Hearings  will  be  had  by  the  Commissioner  at  10 
o'clock  a.  m.,  and  by  the  board  of  examiners-in-chief  at 

I  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  by  the  examiner  of  interferences  at 

II  o'clock  a.  m.,  on  the  day  appointed,  unless isome  other 
hour  be  specially  designated.  If  either  party  in  a  con- 
tested case,  or  the  appellant  in  an  ex  parte  case,  appear 
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at  the  proper  time,  he  will  be  heard.  After  the  day  of 
hearing,  a  contested  case  will  not  be  taken  up  for  oral 
argument  except  by  consent  of  all  parties.  If  the  en- 
gagements of  the  tribunal  having  jurisdiction  are  such  as 
to  prevent  the  case  from  being  taken  up  on  the  day  of 
hearing,  a  new  assignment  will  be  made,  or  the  case  will 
be  continued  from  day  to  day  until  heard.  Unless  it 
shall  he  otherwise  ordered  before  the  hearing  begins,  oral 
arguments  will  be  limited  to  one  hour  for  each  party  in 
contested  cases,  and  to  one-half  hour  in  other  cases. 
After  a  contested  case  has  been  argued,  nothing  further 
relating  thereto  will  be  heard  unless  upon  request  of  the 
tribunal  having  jurisdiction  of  the  case;  and  all  inter- 
views for  this  purpose  with  parties  in  interest  or  their 
attorneys  will  be  invariably  denied. 

152.  Interviews  with  examiners  concerning  applica- 
tions and  other  matters  pending  before  the  oflBce  must  be 
had  in  the  examiners'  rooms  at  such  times,  within  office 
hours,  as  the  respective  examiners  may  designate;  in  the 
absence  of  the  primary  examiners,  with  the  assistant  in 
charge.  Interviews  will  not  be  permitted  at  any  other 
time  or  place  without  the  written  authority  of  the  Com- 
missioner. Inteniews  for  the  discussion  of  pending  ap- 
plications will  not  be  had  prior  to  the  first  official  action 
thereon. 

MOTIONS. 

153.  In  contested  cases  reasonable  notice  of  all  mo- 
tions, and  copies  of  motion-papers  and  affidavits,  must 
be  served,  as  provided  in  Rule  154  (2).  Proof  of  such 
service  must  be  made  before  the  motion  will  be  enter- 
tained by  the  office.  Motions  will  not  be  heard  in  the  ab- 
sence of  either  party  except  upon  default  after  due  notice. 
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Motions  WiH  be  heard  in  the  first  instance  by  the  oflQcef 
« tribunal  before  whom  the  particular  case  may  be  pend- 
ing;  but  an  appeal  from  the  decisioa  rendered  may  be 
taken  on  questions  involving  the  merits  of  the  case  to 
the' board  of  examiners* in-chief;  on  other  questions^  di-^ 
rectly  to  the  Commissioner,  In  original  hearings  on  mo-  ^ 
tionB  the  moving  parties  shall  have  the  right  to  make  the 
opening  and  closing  arguments.    In  eonte-sted  cases  th&H 


practice  on  points  to  which  the  rules  shall  not  be  appli 
cable  will  conform,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  that  of  thtt 
United  States  courts  in  equity  proceedings. 


TESTIMONY    IN 


INTERFERENCES 


AND    OTHER    OONTE^TE& 


I 


154.  The  following  roles  ha^e  been  artahlialied  for 
taking  and  transmitting  testimony  in  interCefenees  and 
other  contested  cases : 

(1)  Before  the  depositions  of  witnesses  are  taken  by 
either  party  due  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  op- 
posing party,  as  hereinafter  provided,  of  the 
time  when  and  place  where  the  depositions  will 
be  taken,  of  the  cause  or  matter  in  which  they 
are  to  be  used,  and  of  the  names  and  residences 
of  the  witnesses  to  be  examined,  and  the  oppos- 
ing party  shall  have  full  opportunity,  either  in 
person  or  by  attorney,  to  cross-examine  the  wit- 
nesses. If  the  opposing  party  shall  attend  the 
examination  of  witnesses  not  named  in  the  no- 
tice, and  shall  either  cross-examine  such  wit- 
nesses or  fail  to  object  to  their  examination^ 
he  shall  be  deemed  to  have  waived  his  right  to 
object  to  such  examination  for  want  of  notice. 
Neither  party  shall  take  testimony  in  more 
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than  one  place  at  the  same  time,  nor  so  nearly 
at  the  same  time  that  reasonable  opportunity 
for  travel  from  one  place  of  examination  to  the 
other  can  not  be  had. 

(2)  The  notice  for  taking  testimony  or  for  motions 
must  be  served  (unless  otherwise  stipulated  in 
an  instrument  in  writing  filed  in  the  case)  upon 
the  attorney  of  record,  if  there  be  one,  or,  if 
there  be  no  attorney  of  record,  upon  the  adverse 
party.  Keasouable  time  must  be  given  therein 
for  such  adverse  party  to  reach  the  place  of  ex- 
amination. Service  of  such  notice  may  be  made 
in  either  of  the  following  ways:  (1)  By  deliv- 
ering a  copy  of  the  notice  to  the  adverse  party 
or  his  attorney;  (2)  by  leaving  a  copy  at  the 
usual  place  of  business  of  the  adverse  party  or 
his  attorney  with  some  one  in  his  employment; 
(3)  when  such  adverse  party  or  his  attorney 
has  no  usual  place  of  business,  by  leaving  a 
copy  at  his  residence,  with  a  member  of  his 
family  over  fourteen  years  of  age  and  of  dis- 
cretion; (4)  transmission  by  registered  letter; 
(5)  by  express.  Whenever  it  shall  be  satisfac- 
torily shown  to  the  Commissioner  that  neither 
of  the  above  modes  of  obtaining  or  reserving 
notice  is  practicable,  the  notice  may  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Official  Gazette.  Such  notice 
shall,  with  sworn  proof  of  the  fact,  time,  and 
mode  of  service  thereof,  be  attached  to  the  depo- 
sition or  depositions  whether  the  opposing 
party  shall  have  cross-examined  or  not. 

(3)  Each  witness  before  testifying  shall  be  duly 
sworn  according  to  law  by  the  officer  before 
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whom  his  depositioo  shall  be  taken.  The  def 
sition  shall  he  carefully  read  over  hy  the  wit- 
ness, or  bj  the  officer  to  hiin,  aod  shall  theo  be 
Bul>*5crihed  by  the  witiiefis  in  the  presence  of  the 
officer*  The  offlt^cr  shall  annex  to  the  dejjosi- 
tion  his  certificate  showing  {1}  the  due  ad- 
miniBt ration  of  the  oath  hy  the  officer  to  tht 
witness  before  the  commencement  of  his  testl^^ 
mony;  (2)  the  name  ot  the  person  by  whoa*  - 
the  testimony  wns  written  out,  aud  the  fact 
that,  if  not  written  by  the  officer,  it  wa«  written 
in  his  presence;  (3)  the  presence  or  absence  at^ 
the  adverse  party;  (4)  the  i>hicej  dayj  and  boor 
of  commencing  and  taking  the  depr>sition;  (5) 
the  reading  by,  or  to^  each  witnesK  of  his  dei)o 
sition  before  be  signs  the  same;  and  (B)  the 
fact  that  the  officer  was  not  connected  by  blood 
or  marriage  with  either  of  the  parties^  nor  in- 
terested, directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  matter 
in  controversy.  The  officer  shall  sign  the  cer- 
tificate and  affix  thereto  his  seal  of  office,  if  he 
have  such  seal.  He  shall  then,  without  delay, 
securely  seal  up  all  the  evidence,  notices,  and 
paper  exhibits,  inscribe  upon  the  envelope  a 
certificate  giving  the  title  of  the  case,  the  name 
of  each  witness,  and  the  date  of  sealing,  address 
the  package,  and  forward  the  same  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents.  If  the  weight  or  bulk 
of  an  exhibit  shall  exclude  it  from  the  envelope, 
it  shall  be  authenticated  by  the  officer  and 
transmitted  in  a  separate  package,  marked  and 
addressed  as  above  provided. 
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(4)  If  a  party  shall  be  unable  to  take  any  testimony 
within  the  time  limited,  and  desires  an  exten- 
sion for  such  purpose,  he  must  file  a  motion,  ac- 
companied by  a  statement  under  oath  setting 
forth  specifically  the  reason  why  such  testi- 
mony has  not  been  taken,  and  distinctly  aver- 
riug  that  such  motion  is  made  in  j^jood  faith, 
and  not  for  the  purpose  of  delay.  If  either  par- 
ty shall  be  unable  to  procure  the  testimony  of  a 
witness  or  witnesses  within  the  time  limited, 
and  desires  an  extension  for  such  purpose,  he 
must  file  a  motion,  accompanied  by  a  statement 
uuder  oath  setting  forth  the  cause  of  such  in- 
ability, the  name  or  names  of  such  witness  or 
witnesses,  the  facts  expected  to  be  proved  by 
such  witness  or  witnesses,  the  steps  which  have 
been  taken  to  procure  such  testimony,  and  the 
dates  on  which  efforts  have  been  made  to  pro- 
cure it.     (See  Kule  153.) 

(5)  When  a  party  relies  upon  a  caveat  to  establish 
the  date  of  his  invention,  the  caveat  itself,  or  a 
certified  copy  thereof,  must  be  filed  in  evidence, 
with  due  notice  to  the  opposite  party. 

(6)  Upon  notice  given  to  the  opposite  party  before 
the  closing  of  the  testimony,  any  official  record, 
and  any  special  matter  contained  in  a  printed 
publication,  if  competent  evidence  and  perti- 
nent to  the  issue,  may  be  used  as  evidence  at 
the  hearing. 

(7)  All  depositions  which  are  taken  must  be  duly 
filed  in  the  Patent  Office.  On  refusal  to  file, 
the  office  at  its  discretion  will  not  further  hear 
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or  comrider  the  riMiteBtunt  with  whom  the  re- 
fusal lies;  and  the  office  maj%  at  its  discretian, 
receive  and  consider  a  copy  of  the  withheld  dep- 
osition,  attested  hy  such  evidt^nee  as  is  pro- 
curable. 

155.  The  pages  of  each  depositimi  miist  be  nnmlmed 
consecutively,  and  the  name  of  the  ^taess  plainly  and 
conspicuously  wa*ittea  at  the  top  of  each  pi^^  The  testi- 
mony must  be  written  upon  legal-cap  or  foolscap  papar, 
with  a  wide  margin  on  the  left-hand  side  <tf  the  V^stf  and 
with  the  writing  on  one  side  only  of  the  sheet 

156.  The  testimony  will  be  takim  in  answar  to  inter- 
rogatories, with  the  questions  and  answers  committed  to 
writing  in  their  regular  order  bjr  tlie  offtca*,  or,  in  his 
presence,  by  some  person  not  intereirted  in  the  case,  eitiher 
as  a  party  thereto  or  as  attorney.  But  with  the  torUten 
consent  of  the  parties  the  testimony  may  be  taken  stenO' 
graphically^  and  the  deposition  may  he  written  out  by 
other  persons  in  the  presence  of  the  officer. 

Where  testimony  is  taken  stenographically,  a  long- 
hand or  typewritten  copy  shall  be  read  to  the  witness,  or 
read  over  by  him,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  made,  and  shall  be 
signed  by  him  as  provided  in  paragraph  3  of  Rule  154. 
No  officer  who  is  connected  by  blood  or  marriage  with 
either  of  the  parties,  or  interested,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  tlie  matter  in  controversy,  either  as  counsel,  attorney, 
agent,  or  otherwise,  is  competent  to  take  depositions,  un- 
less with  the  written  consent  of  all  the  parties. 

157.  By  leave  of  the  Commissioner,  first  obtained,  tes- 
timony taken  in  an  interference  proceeding  may  be  used 
in  any  other  or  subsequent  interference  proceeding,  so 
far  as  relevant  and  material,  subject,  however,  to  the 
right  of  any  contesting  party  to  recall  witnesses  whose 
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depositions  have  been  taken,  and  to  take  other  testimony 
in  rebuttal  of  the  depositions. 

158.  By  leave  of  the  Commissioner,  first  obtained,  tes- 
timony may  be  taken  in  foreign  countries,  upon  comply- 
ing with  the  following  requirements : 

(1)  Such  permission  will  be  granted  only  upon  mo- 
tion duly  made.  ( See  Rule  153. )  The  motion 
must  designate  a  place  for  the  examination  of 
the  witnesses  at  which  an  officer  duly  qualified 
to  take  testimony  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  in  a  foreign  country  shall  reside,  and  it 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  under 
oath  that  the  motion  is  made  in  good  faith,  and 
not  for  purposes  of  delay  or  of  vexing  or 
harassing  any  party  to  the  case;  it  must  also 
set  forth  the  names  of  the  witnesses,  the  par- 
ticular facts  to  which  it  is  expected  each  will 
testify,  and  the  grounds  on  which  is  based  the 
belief  that  each  will  so  testify. 

(2)  It  must  appear  that  the  testimony  desired  is 
material  and  competent,  and  that  it  can  not  be 
taken  in  this  country  at  all,  or  can  not  be  taken 
here  without  hardship  and  injury  to  the  mov- 
ing party  greatly  exceeding  that  to  which  the 
opposite  party  will  be  exposed  by  the  taking  of 
such  testimony  abroad. 

(3)  Upon  the  granting  of  such  motion,  a  time  will 
be  set  within  which  the  movinsr  party  shall  file 
in  duplicate  the  interrogatories  to  be  pro- 
pounded to  each  witness,  and  serve  a  copy  of 
the  same  upon  each  adverse  party,  who  may, 
within  a  designated  time,  file,  in  duplicate, 
cross-interrogatories.    Objections  to  any  of  the 
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linterrogatoriGB  or  cross-iiiterrogatorjes  may  be 
filed  at  any  time  before  the  depuBitions  are 
taken,  and  sucb  objections  will  be  considered 
and  determined  upon  the  bearing  of  the  case. 

(4)  As  soon  as  tbe  in tei rogatories  and  cross*  inter- 
rogatories are  decided  to  be  in  proper  form,  the 
Commissioner  will  cause  them  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  proper  officer,  with  the  request  tbat^ 
upon  payment  of,  or  satisfactory  security  for, 
his  official  fees,  he  notify  the  witnesses  named 
to  appear  before  him  within  a  designated  time 
and  make  answer  thereto  under  oiitb  ;  and  that 
be  reduce  their  answers  to  writing,  and  trans- 
mit tbe  same,  under  his  official  seal  and  sij^ua- 
ture,  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  with  tbe 
certificate  prescribed  in  Rule  154  (3). 

(5)  By  stipulation  of  the  parties  the  £i|i^Mgtt^& 
of  paragraph  3  ba  to  written  intarfogatarieB 
and  eross-lnterrogatories  may  be  dispensed 
with,  and  the  testimony  may  be  taken  before 
the  proper  officer  upon  oral  interrogatories  by 
the  parties  or  their  agents. 

(6)  Unless  false  swearing  in  the  giving  of  such  tes- 
timony before  the  officer  taking  it  shall  be  pun- 
ishable as  perjury  under  the  laws  of  the  foreign 
state  where  it  shall  be  taken,  it  will  not  stand 
on  the  same  footing  in  the  Patent  Office  as  tes- 
timony duly  taken  in  the  United  States;  but  its 
wei&fht  in  each  case  will  be  determined  by  the 
tribunal  having  jurisdiction  of  such  case. 

159.  Evidence  touching  the  matter  at  issue  will  not  be 
considered  on  the  hearing  which  shall  not  have  been 
taken  and  filed  in  compliances  with  these  rules.    But  no- 
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tice  will  not  be  taken  of  merely  formal  or  technical  objec- 
tions which  shall  not  appear  to  have  wrought  a  substan- 
tial injury  to  the  party  raising  them;  and  in  case  of  such 
injury  it  must  be  made  to  appear  that,  as  soon  as  the 
party  became  aware  of  the  ground  of  objection,  he  gave 
notice  thereof  to  the  office,  and  also  to  the  opposite  party, 
informing  him  at  the  same  time  that,  unless  it  should  be 
removed,  he  (the  objector)  should  urge  his  objection  at 
the  hearing.  This  rule  is  not  to  be  so  construed  as  to 
modify  established  rules  of  evidence,  which  will  be  ap- 
plied strictly  in  all  practice  before  the  office. 

160.  The  law  requires  the  clerks  of  the  various  courts 
of  the  United  States  to  issue  subpoenas  to  secure  the  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  whose  depositions  are  desired  as 
evidence  in  contested  cases  in  the  Patent  Office. 

161.  After  testimony  is  filed  in  the  office  it  may  be 
inspected*  by  any  party  to  the  case,  but  it  can  not  be  with- 
drawn for  the  purpose  of  printing.  It  may  be  printed  by 
someone  specially  designated  by  the  office  for  that  pur- 
pose, under  proper  restrictions. 

162.  Thirty-one  or  more  printed  copies  of  the  testi- 
mony must  be  furnished,  five  for  the  use  of  the  office,  one 
for  each  of  the  opposing  parties,  and  twenty-five  for  the 
court  of  appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  should  ap- 
peal he  taken.  If  no  appeal  he  taken,  the  ticenty-five 
copies  will  be  returned  to  the  party  filing  them.  The  pre- 
liminary statement  required  by  Bule  110  must  be  printed 
as  a  part  of  the  record.  These  copies  must  be  filed  not 
less  than  ten  days  before  the  day  of  hearing.  They  will 
be  of  the  same  size,  both  page  and  print,  as  the  Rules  of 
Practice,  with  the  names  of  the  witnesses  at  the  top  of 
the  pages  over  their  testimony,  and  will  contain  indexes 
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with  the  iiaineB  of  all  wituessea  and  reference  to  the 
pag^  wh€9*e  copies  of  papers  and  docnments  introduced 
as  exhibits  are  shown. 

When  but  one  of  the  contestants  takes  testimony,  he 
mny  furnish  six  or  more  bound  tyj>e-written  copies  of  the 
required  size. 

When  it  shall  rqjponr,  <m  motion  duly  made  and  by  sat- 
isfi^ctory  proof,  tliat  a  i>arty,  by  reason  of  poverty,  ia  un- 
able  to  print  his.  testimony^  the  printing  may  be  dis- 
pensed with;  but  in  mi  eh  case  typewritten  copies  must 
be  furnished — one  for  the  office  and  one  for  each  adverse 
party.  Printing  of  the  testimony  can  not  be  dispensed 
with  upon  the  stipulation  of  tlie  parties. 

163.  Bricifs  in  all  contested  cases  shall  be  submitted 
in  printed  form,  and  shall  be  of  the  same  size  and  the 
same  as  to  page  and  print  as  the  printed  copies  of  testi- 
mony. But  in  case  sati^fapfary  ronsnn  therefor  is  shown 
to  the  office^  typewritten  briefs  may  be  submitted.  BrieCs 
shall  be  filed  three  days  before  the  hearing,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  Rule  147.  By  consent  of  the  parties  they  may 
be  filed  later,  but  in  any  case  must  be  filed  before  the 
hearing.  If  either  party  fail  to  comply  with  this  regula- 
tion, no  extension  of  time  will  be  granted  for  the  purpose, 
except  upon  consent  of  the  adverse  parties. 


ISSUE. 

164.  If,  on  examination,  it  shall  appear  that  the  appli- 
cant is  justly  entitled  to  a  patent  under  the  law,  a  notice 
of  allowance  will  be  sent  him  or  his  attorney,  calling  for 
the  payment  of  the  final  fee  within  six  months  from  the 
date  of  such  notice  of  allowance,  upon  the  receipt  of 
which  within  the  time  fixed  by  law  the  patent  will  be 
prepared  for  issue.    ( See  Rules  207, 208. ) 
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165.  After  notice  of  the  allowance  of  an  application 
is  given,  the  case  will  not  be  withdrawn  from  issue  except 
by  approval  of  the  Commissioner,  and  if  withdraw^n  for 
further  action  on  the  part  of  the  office  a  new  notice  of 
allowance  will  be  given.  When  the  final  fee  has  been 
paid  upon  an  application  for  letters  i^atent,  and  the  case 
has  received  its  date  and  number,  it  will  not  be  with- 
drawn or  suspended  from  issue  on  account  of  any  mis- 
take or  change  of  purpose  of  the  applicant  or  his  attor- 
ney, nor  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  inventor  to  pro- 
cure a  foreign  patent,  nor  for  any  other  reasons  except 
mistake  on  the  part  of  the  office,  or  because  of  fraud,  or 
illegality  in  the  application,  or  for  interference.  (See 
Rule  78.) 

160.  Whenever  the  Commissioner  shall  direct  the  with- 
drawal of  an  application  from  issue  on  request  of  an  ap- 
plicant for  reasons  not  prohibited  by  Rule  165,  such  with- 
drawal shall  not  operate  to  stay  the  period  of  one  year 
running  against  the  application,  which  begins  to  attach 
from  the  date  of  the  notice  of  allowance. 

DATE^  DURATION^  AND  FORM  OF  PATENTS. 

167.  Evei7  patent  will  bear  date  as  of  a  day  not  later 
than  six  months  from  the  time  the  application  was  passed 
and  allowed  and  notice  thereof  w^as  mailed  to  the  appli- 
cant or  his  attorney,  if  within  that  period  the  final  fee  be 
paid  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  or  if  it  be  paid  to 
the  Treasurer  or  any  of  the  assistant  treasurers  or  des- 
ignated depositaries  of  the  United  States,  and  the  certifi- 
cate promptly  forwarded  to  the  Commissioner  of  Pat- 
ents; and  if  the  final  fee  be  not  paid  within  that  period^ 
the  patent  will  be  withheld.    ( See  Rule  175.) 

A  patent  will  not  be  antedated. 
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168.  EJrery  patent  will  contain  a  shm't  title  of  tliP  in- 
y^tion  or  discovery  indicating  its  nature  and  object^  and 
a  grant  to  the  patentee,  his  heirs  and  a^i;:^ns,  for  the 
term  of  seventeen  years^  of  tlie  exclusive  riylit  to  make, 
use,  and  vend  the  invention  or  discovery  throughout  the 
United  States  and  the  Territories  thereof.  The  dura t ton 
of  a  design  patent  may  be  for  the  terra  of  thi^ee  and  a 
half^  seven,  or  fourteen  years,  as  provided  in  Rule  80*  A 
copy  of  the  specifications  and  drawings  will  be  annexed 
to  the  patent  and  form  part  thereof. 


DELIVERY. 


169.  The  patent  will  be  delivered  or  mailed  on  the 
day  of  its  date  to  the  attorney  of  record,  if  there  lie  one; 
if  not,  to  the  patentee;  or,  if  the  attorney  so  reque«*t,  to 
the  patentee  or  aH»ijj;uee  of_anJ.iUerest_tbei^i_^^ 


CORRECTION  OF  ERRORS  IN  LETTERS  PATENT. 

170.  Whenever  a  mistake,  incurred  through  the  fault 
of  the  office,  is  clearly  disclosed  by  the  records  or  files  of 
the  office,  a  certificate,  stating  the  fact  and  nature  of  such 
mistake,  signed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  and 
sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  Patent  Office,,  will,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  patentee  or  his  assignee,  be  indorsed  without 
charge  upon  the  letters  patent,  and  recorded  in  the  rec- 
ords of  patents,  and  a  printed  copy  thereof  attached  to 
each  printed  copy  of  the  specification  and  drawing. 

Whenever  a  mistake,  incurred  through  the  fault  of  the 
office,  constitutes  a  sufficient  legal  ground  for  a  reissue, 
such  reissue  will  be  made,  for  the  correction  of  such  mis- 
take only,  without  charge  of  office  fees,  at  the  request  of 
the  patentee.- 
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Mistakes  not  incurred  through  the  fault  of  the  office, 
and  not  affording  legal  grounds  for  reissues,  will  not 
be  corrected  after  the  delivery  of  the  letters  patent  to 
the  patentee  or  his  agent. 

Changes  or  corrections  will  not  be  made  in  letters 
patent  after  the  delivery  thereof  to  the  patentee  or  his 
attorney,  except  as  above  provided. 

ABANDONED^    FORFEITED^    REVIVED^    AND    RENEWED    APPLI- 
CATIONS. 

171.  An  abandoned  application  is  one  which  has  not 
been  completed  and  prepared  for  examination  within 
one  year  after  the  filing  of  the  petition,  or  which  the 
applicant  has  failed  to  prosecute  within  one  year  after 
any  action  therein  of  which  notice  has  been  duly  given 
(see  Rules  31  and  77),  or  which  the  applicant  has  ex- 
pressly abandoned  by  filing  in  the  office  a  written  dec- 
laration of  abandonment,  signed  by  himself  and  assignee, 
if  any,  identifying  his  application  by  title  of  invention, 
serial  number,  and  date  of  filing.     (See  Rule  60.) 

Prosecution  of  an  application  to  save  it  from  aban- 
donment must  include  such  proper  action  as  the  con- 
dition of  the  case  may  require.  The  admission  of  an 
amendment  not  responsive  to  the  last  official  action,  or 
refusal  to  admit  the  same,  and  any  proceedings  rela- 
tive thereto,  shall  not  operate  to  save  the  application 
from  abandonment  under  section  4894  of  the  Revised 
Statutes. 

172.  Before  an  application  abandoned  by  failure  to 
complete  or  prosecute  can  be  revived  as  a  pending  ap- 
plication, it  must  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Commissioner  that  the  delay  in  the  prosecution  of 
same  was  unavoidable. 
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173.  When  a  new  application  is  filed  in  ^biee  of  an 
abandoned  or  rejected  applicationy  a  new  petition^  speA- 
fication,  oath^  drawing,  and  fee  will  be  reqniied;  Irat 
the  old  model,  if  suitable^  may  be  nsed. 

174.  A  forfeited  applicatioii  is  one  upon  wtdeh  a  pat- 
'^it'  hM  been  withheld  for  failure  to  pay  ike  final  fee 
within  the  prescribed  time.  '^  ( See  Bule  1C7. ) 

175.  When  the  patent  haa  been  withheld  t^  reason 
of  nonpayment  of  the  ^al  fe^  Any  pereon,  whether  in- 
ventor or  assignee,  who  has  an  interest  in  the  inyentioo 
for  which  such  patent  was  ordered  to  issm  may  file  a 
renewal  of  the  application  for  the  same  invention;  hut 
such  second  application  must  be  made  wtiMn  two  yearn 
after  the  allowance  of  the  originid  application.  Upon 
the  hearing  of  such  new  applicati<m  abandonment  will 
be  considered  as  a  question  of  fact. 

176.  In  such  renewal  the  oath,  petition,  specification, 
drawing,  and  model  of  the  original  application  may  be 
used  for  the  second  application;  but  a  new  fee  will  be 
required.  The  second  application  will  not  be  regarded 
for  all  purposes  as  a  continuation  of  the  original  one, 
but  must  bear  date  from  the  time  of  renewal  and  be 
subject  to  examination  like  an  original  application. 

177.  Forfeited  and  abandoned  applications  will  not 
be  cited  as  references. 

178.  Notice  of  the  filing  of  subsequent  applications 
will  not  be  given  to  applicants  while  their  cases  remain 
forfeited. 

179.  Copies  of  the  files  of  forfeited  and  abandoned 
applications  may  be  furnished  when  ordered  by  the 
CJommissioner.  The  requests  for  such  copies  must  be 
presented  in  the  form  of  a  petition  properly  verified  as 
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to  all  matters  not  appearing  of  record  in  the  Patent 
Office.     (See  Form  34.) 

EXTENSIONS. 

180.  Patents  can  not  be  extended  except  by  act  of 
Congress. 

DISCLAIMERS. 

181.  Whenever,  through  inadvertence,  accident,  or 
mistake,  and  without  any  fraudulent  or  deceptive  in- 
tention, a  patentee  has  claimed  as  his  invention  or  dis- 
covery more  than  he  had  a  right  to  claim  as  new,  his 
patent  shall  be  valid  for  all  that  part  which  is  truly 
and  justly  his  own,  provided  the  same  is  a  material  or 
substantial  part  of  the  thing  patented;  and  any  such 
patentee,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  whether  of  the  whole  or 
any  sectional  interest  therein,  may,  on  payment  of  the 
fee  required  by  law  (ten  dollars),  make  disclaimer  of 
such  parts  of  the  thing  patented  ius  he  or  they  shall  not 
choose  to  claim  or  to  hold  by  virtue  of  the  patent  or 
assignment,  stating  therein  the  extent  of  his  interest  in 
such  patent.  Such  disclaimer  shall  be  in  writing,  at- 
tested by  one  or  more  witnesses,  and  recorded  in  the 
Patent  Office;  and  it  shall  thereafter  be  considered  as 
part  of  the  original  specification  to  the  extent  of  the 
interest  possessed  by  the  claimant  and  by  those  claim- 
ing under  him  after  the  record  thereof.  But  no  such 
disclaimer  shall  aft'ect  any  action  pending  at  the  time  of 
filing  the  same,  c^xcept  as  to  the  quest i<m  of  unreason- 
able neglect  or  delay  in  filing  it. 

182.  Such  disclaimer  must  be  distinguished  from 
those  which  are  embodied  in  original  or  reissue  applica- 
tions as  first  filed  or  subsecjuently  amended,  referring 
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to  matteri^iowii  or  described,  but  to  wbiirh  tbe  disdaim* 
a»t  does  not  choose  to  claim  title,  and  also  from  those] 
made  to  avoid  the  coutimiance  of  an  iuterference,  Suchl 
disclaimers  must  be  signed  bj  the  applicant  in  person | 
.and  must  be  dol;)^  witnesaed,  and  require  no  fee*  (Se^j 
BulelOT.) 


CAVEATS. 

183.  A  caveaty  under  the  patent  law,  is  a  notice  given 
to  the  Patent  Office  of  the  caveator's  claim  as  inventor, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  gfrant  of  a  patent  to  another 
person  for  the  same  alleged  invention  upon  an  applica- 
tion filed  during  the  life  of  the  caveat  withont  notice 
ito  the  caveator. 

184.  Any  person  who  has  made  a  new  invention  or 
discovery  and  desires  further  time  to  mature  the  same 
may,  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  t$n  dollars,  file  in  the 
Patent  Office  a  caveat  setting  forth  the  object  and  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  invention,  and 
praying  protection  of  his  right  until  he  shall  have  ma- 
tured his  invention.  Such  caveat  shall  be  filed  in  the 
confidential  archives  of  the  office  and  preserved  in  se- 
crecy, and  shall  be  operative  for  the  term  of  one  year 
from  the  filing  thereof. 

185.  The  caveat  may  be  renewed,  on  request  in  writ- 
ing, by  the  payment  oi  a  second  caveat  fee  of  ten  dol- 
lars, and  it  will  continue  in  force  for  one  year  from  the 
date  of  the  payment  of  such  second  fee.  Subsequent 
renewals  may  be  made  with  like  effect  If  a  caveat  he 
not  renewed,  it  will  still  be  preserved  in  the  secret  ar- 
chives of  the  office. 
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186.  The  caveat  must  comprise  a  specification,  oath, 
and,  when  the  nature  of  the  case  admits  of  it,  a  draw- 
ing, and,  like  an  application  for  a  patent,  must  be  lim- 
ited to  a  single  invention  or  improvement. 

187.  The  same  particularity  of  description  is  not  re- 
quired in  a  caveat  as  in  an  application  for  a  patent; 
but  the  caveat  must  set  forth  the  object  of  the  invention 
and  the  distinguishing  characteristics  thereof,  and  it 
should  be  sufficiently  precise  to  enable  the  office  to 
judge  whether  there  is  a  probable  interference  when  a 
subsequent  application  is  filed  for  a  similar  invention. 
If,  upon  examination,  a  caveat  be  found  defective  in 
this  respect,  amendment  will  be  required.  Without 
compliance  with  Rules  184,  186,  187,  and  189,  the  ca- 
veator will  not  be  entitled  to  the  notice  provided  for  in 
Rule  190. 

188.  The  oath  of  the  caveator  must  set  forth  that  he 
believes  himself  the  original  and  first  inventor  of  the 
art,  machine,  or  improvement  set  forth  in  his  caveat. 
(See  Rule  47.) 

189.  The  caveat  should  be  accompanied,  when  prac- 
ticable, by  full  and  accurate  drawings,  separate  from 
the  specification,  well  executed  on  tracing  muslin  or 
paper  that  may  be  folded.     ( See  Rule  51.) 

190.  If  at  any  time  within  one  year  after  the  filing  or 
renewal  of  a  caveat  another  person  shall  file  an  appli- 
cation for  an  invention  which  would  in  any  manner  in- 
terfere with  the  invention  set  forth  in  such  caveat,  then 
such  application  will  be  suspended  and  notice  thereof 
will  be  sent  to  the  person  filing  the  caveat. 

If  the  caveator  shall  file  a  complete  application  with- 
in the  time  prescribed,  and  if  the  invention  be  found  pat- 
entable, he  will  be  entitled  to  an  interference  with  the 
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previous  api^cation,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  prior- 
ity of  invaition  and  obtaining  the  patent  if  be  be  ad- 
judged the  prior  inventor.  The  caveator,  if  he  woold 
Javail  himself  of  his  caveat,  muBt  file  his  application 
idthin  three  months  from  the  expiration  of  the  time 
regnlarly  requirtMl  for  the  transmission  to  him  of  the 
notice  deposited  in  the  pcmt-offlce  at  Washington.  The 
day  on  which  the  time  for  filing  expires  will  be  men- 
tioned in  the  notice  or  indorsement  thereon. 

191.  The  caveator  will  not  be  entitled  to  notice  of  any 
application  pending  at  the  time  of  filing  his  caveat^  nor 
of  any  application  tiled  after  the  expiration  of  one  year 
from  the  date  of  the  tiling  or  renewal  thereof. 

192.  A  caveat  confers  no  rights  and  affords  no  pro- 
tection except  as  to  notice  of  an  interfering  application 
filed  during  its  life,  giving  the  caveator  the  opportn* 
nity  of  proving  priority  of  invention  if  he  so  desires.  It 
may  be  used  as  evidence  in  contests,  as  provided  in 
Rule  154  (5). 

193.  There  is  no  provision  of  law  making  the  caveat 
assignable,  although  the  alleged  invention  therein  set 
forth  is  assignable,  and  the  caveat  may  be  used  as  means 
of  identifying  the  invention  transferred  in  an  assign- 
ment. 

194.  Caveat  papers  cannot  be  withdrawn  from  the 
office  after  they  have  been  filed;  but  copies  of  the  pa- 
pers may  be  obtained  at  the  usual  rates  by  the  caveator 
or  anv  person  duly  authorized  by  him.  Additional  pa- 
pers, if  containing  new  matter,  must  be  filed  as  a  sep- 
arate caveat,  with  another  fee. 
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ASSIGNMENTS. 

195.  Everj  patent  or  any  interest  therein  shall  be 
txssignable  in  law  by  an  instrument  in  writing;  and  the 
patentee  or  his  assigns  or  legal  representatives  may,  in 
like  manner,  grant  and  convey  an  exclusive  right  under 
the  patent  to  the  whole  or  any  specified  part  of  the 
United  States. 

196.  Interests  in  patents  may  be  vested  in  assignees, 
in  grantees  of  exclusive  sectional  rights,  in  mortgagees, 
and  in  licensees. 

(1)  An  assignee  is  a  transferee  of  the  whole  in- 
terest of  the  original  patent  or  of  an  undivid- 
ed part  of  such  whole  interest,  extending  to 
every  portion  of  the  United  States.  The  as- 
signment must  be  written  or  printed  and  duly 
signed. 

(2)  A  grantee  acquire^  by  the  grant  the  exclusive 
right,  under  the  patent,  to  make,  use,  and  vend, 
and  to  grant  to  others  the  right  to  make,  use, 
and  vend,  the  thing  patented  within  and 
throughout  some  specified  part  of  the  United 
States,  excluding  the  patentee  therefrom.  The 
grant  must  be  written  or  printed  and  be  duly 
signed. 

(3)  A  mortgage  must  be  written  or  printed  and  be 
duly  signed. 

(4)  A  licensee  takes  an  interest  less  than  or  dif- 
ferent from  either  of  the  others.  A  license 
may  be  oral,  written,  or  printed,  and  if  writ- 
ten or  printed,  must  be  duly  signed. 

197.  An  assignment,  grant,  or  conveyance  of  a  pat- 
ent will  be  void  as  against  any  subsequent  purchaser 


^  mortgagee  for  a  valuable  consideration  without  dd- 
tice  unless  recorded  in  the  Patent  Office  within  three 
moBthB  from  the  date  thereof. 

//  any  suck  assignment,  grant,  or  conveyance  of  any 
patent  ahall  he  aekuowlcdgt'd  before  any  notary  public 
of  the  several  States  or  TenHtones  or  the  Dvftriet  of 
Colunibia,  or  any  commissioner  of  the  United  Slates 
circuit  cQurtf  or  before  any  secretary  of  legation  or  con- 
sular officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths  or  perform 
notarial  acts  tinder  section  seventeeu  hundred  and  fifty 
of  the  Revised  Statutes^  the  certificate  of  such  acknowh 
edgmentj  under  the  hand  and  offlHal  seal  of  suck  notary 
or  other  officer ^  shall  be  prima  facie  eindenee  of  the  exe* 
iution  of  such  assigmnent,  or  conveyance. 

'198.  Xo  instrument  will  be  recordt^d  uhick  is  not  in 
ihe  English  language  and  which  does  not,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Commissioner,  amount  to  an  assignment, 
grant,  mortgage,  lien,  incumbrance,  or  license,  or  which 
does  not  aflfect  the  title  of  the  patent  or  invention  to 
which  it  relates.  Such  instrument  should  identify  the 
patent  by  date  and  number;  or,  if  the  invention  be  un- 
patented, the  name  of  the  inventor,  the  serial  number, 
and  date  of  the  application  should  be  stated. 

199.  Assignments  which  are  made  conditional  on  the 
performance  of  certain  stipulations,  as  the  payment  of 
money  if  recorded  in  the  office,  are  regarded  as  abso- 
lute assignments  until  canceled  with  the  written  con- 
sent of  both  parties  or  by  the  decree  of  a  competent 
court.  The  office  has  no  means  for  determining  wheth- 
er such  conditions  have  been  fulfilled. 

200.  In  every  case  w  here  it  is  desired  that  the  patents 
shall  issue  to  an  assignee,  the  assignment  must  be  re- 
corded in  the  Patent  Office  at  a  date  not  later  than  the 
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day  on  which  the  final  fee  is  paid.  (See  Rule  26.) 
The  date  of  the  record  is  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the 
assignment  at  the  office. 

201.  The  receipt  of  assignments  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged by  the  office.  They  are  recorded  in  regular  or- 
der as  promptly  as  possible,  and  then  transmitted  to  the 
persons  entitled  to  them. 

OFFICE  FEES. 

202.  Nearly  all  the  fees  payable  to  the  Patent  Office 
are  positively  required  by  law  to  be  paid  in  advance — 
that  is,  upon  making  application  for  any  action  by  the 
office  for  which  a  fee  is  payable.  For  the  sake  of  uni- 
formity and  convenience,  the  remaining  fees  will  be 
required  to  be  paid  in  the  same  manner. 

203.  The  following  is  the  schedule  of  fees  and  of  prices 
of  publications  of  the  Patent  Office :     (See  Circulars. ) 

204.  An  order  for  a  copy  of  an  assignment  must  give 
the  liber  and  page  of  the  record,  as  well  as  the  name 
of  the  inventor ;  otherwise  an  extra  charge  will  be  made 
for  the  time  consumed  in  making  any  search  for  such 
assignment. 

205.  Persons  will  not  be  allowed  to  make  copies  or 
tracings  from  the  files  or  records  of  the  office.  Such 
copies  will  bo  furnished,  when  ordered,  at  the  rates  al- 
ready specified. 

206.  All  payuients  of  money  required  for  office  fees 
must  be  made  in  specie,  Treasury  notes,  national-bank 
notes,  certificates  of  deposit,  post-office  money  orders,  or 
certified  checks.  Money  orders  and  checks  should  be 
made  payable  to  the  "Commissioner  of  Patents."  Pay- 
ment may  also  be  made  to  the  Treasurer,  or  to  any  of 


the  assistant  treasurers  uf  Uii'  Uiiiteii  Htates,  or  t*>  nuf 
<jf  the  depamtaries,  national  Imiiks,  or  r^*ceiTer&  of  pub- 
lie  monej,  designated  by  ihv  lSeei*t*tiiry  uf  the  Treasury 

'  for  that  pur])(im\  who  nhall  give  t\w  depositor  a  re- 
ieiivt  t}v  iHM'tifirato  of  deposit  therefor.  This  receipt 
or  r**rtilirate  of  tieposit  fihall,  in  ease  of  payment  uf  final 
fHi*H,  hv  depositee!  in  the  nniil  fur  transmission  lu  the 
Patent  Ofliee,  within  mix  niontha  fi*um  tlie  allowance  of 
tlie  applii-atiou,  Money  sent  Ijv  mail  to  the  Patent 
OfHee  will  he  at  the  risk  of  the  i*tmder.  Letters  con- 
tain in  j^  mone,y  should  l)e  re^jistered.  In  nt*  ea«e  »houlit 
money  be  sent  with  models, 

m  207,  The  weekly  issue  closes  on  Thursday,  and  the 

Tiatents  of  that  issue  liear  date  as  of  the  third  Tuesday 
thereafter.  If  the  final  fee  In  any  application  is  not 
paid  on  or  before  Thursday,  the  patent  wiU  not  go  to 

Issue  until  the  fuliuwing  wwjk,^^^^^^^^^^"*^^^^^ 

REPAYMENT  OF  MONEY. 

208.  Money  paid  by  actual  mistake,  such  as  a  pay- 
ment in  excess,  or  when  not  required  by  law,  or  by 
neglect,  or  misinformation  on  the  part  of  the  office, 
will  be  refunded;  but  a  mere  change  of  purpose  after 
the  payment  of  money,  as  w^hen  a  party  desires  to  with- 
draw his  application  for  a  patent  or  for  the  registration 
of  a  trademark,  or  to  withdraw  an  appeal,  will  not 
entitle  a  party  to  demand  such  a  return. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

209.  The  Official  Gazette,  a  weekly  publication  which 
has  been  issued  since  1872,  tiikes  the  place  of  the  old 
Patent  Office  Report.  It  contains  the  claims  of  all  pat- 
ents issued,   including  reissues,  with  portions  of  the 
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drawings  selected  to  illustrate  the  inventions  claimed. 
It  also  contains  decisions  rendered  by  the  courts  in 
patent  cases  and  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  and 
other  special  matters  of  interest  to  inventors. 

The  Gazette  is  furnished  to  subscribers  at  the  rate 
of  $5  per  annum.  When  sent  abroad,  an  additional 
charge  of  $5  is  made  for  the  payment  of  postage.  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senators  are  each  entitled  to  a  copy, 
and  each  is  entitled  to  designate  eight  public  libraries 
to  which  the  Gazette  will  be  sent  without  charge.  Single 
c«)pies  are  furnished  for  ten  cents  each. 

An  index  is  published  annually,  which  is  sent  to  all 
subscribers  and  designated  libraries  without  additional 
cost. 

Printed  volumes  are  issued  monthly,  containing  the 
entire  specifications  and  drawings  of  all  patents  issued 
during  the  previous  month.  These  are  authenticated  by 
the  seal  of  the  office,  and  may  be  used  as  evidence 
throughout  the  United  States.  One  copy  is  deposited 
in  the  Library  of  Congress  and  in  each  State  and  Ter- 
ritorial library,  and  one  copy  in  the  custody  of  the  clerk 
of  each  United  States  district  court,  for  general  refer- 
ence. 

LIBRARY    REGULATIONS. 

210.  Officers  of  the  bureau  and  members  of  the  ex- 
amining corps,  only,  are  allowed  to  enter  the  alcoves  or 
take  books  from  the  scientific  library. 

Books  taken  from  this  library  must  be  entered  in  a 
register  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  returned  on  the  call 
of  the  librarian.  They  must  not  be  taken  from  the 
building  except  by  permission  of  the  Commissioner. 

Any  book  lost  or  defaced  must  be  replaced  by  a  new 
copy. 
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.^  Patentees  and  otheraddUigtoiisieiBwi^ 
examine  the  booto  oidy  in  tte  Ulinc^ 

Translations  will  be  made  only  tw&IMBlwse. 

Copies  or  tracings  from  wwks  in  tiie  library  will  be 
famished  by  the  office  at  the  nsoal  rates. 

AMBN0HEP!n»  OW  TBM  RULB8. 

21L  All  amendments  of  the  ftMragoing  ralea  will  be 
published  in  the  Official  Gfas^^ 

QUESTIONS  NOT  SPEOIFICAIXiY  nOYHMBD  WiM. 

212.  All  cases  not  specifically  d^bied  and  prcnrided 
for  in  these  rules  will  be  decided  in  apcf^rdanee.witb  the 
merits  of  each  case  under  the  autiiorily  of  the  CkHnniia- 
sioner,  and  such  decision  will  be  ecmunonieated  to  tiie 
interested  parties  in  writing. 

213.  Questions  arising  in  appluxUions  filed  prior  to 
January  1,  1898^  where  these  rules  do  not  apply,  shall 
be  governed  by  the  rules  of  June  18y  1897. 

Frederick  I.  Allen, 

Commissioner  of  Patents. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

December  17, 1902. 

Approved,  to  take  effect  January  1,  1903. 
E.  A.  Hitchcock, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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RULES  OF  PRACTICE  IN  CASES  BEFORE  THE 
UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  LAND  OFFICES, 
THE  GENERAL  LAND  OFFICE,  AND  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

I.     PROCEEDINGS  BEFORE   REGISTERS  AND   RECEIVERS. 
INITIATION   OF   CONTESTS. 

Rule  1. — Contests  may  be  initiated  by  an  adverse 
party  or  other  person  against  a  party  to  any  eqtry, 
filing,  or  other  claim  under  laws  of  Congress  relating 
to  the  public  lands,  for  any  sufficient  cause  affecting  the 
legality  or  validity  of  the  claim. 

Rule  2. — In  every  case  of  application  for  a  hearing 
an  affidavit  must  be  filed  by  the  contestant  with  the 
register  and  receiver,  fully  setting  forth  the  facts  which 
constitute  the  grounds  of  contest.  When  the  contest 
is  against  the  heirs  of  a  deceased  entryman,  the  affidavit 
shall  state  the  names  of  all  the  heirs.  If  the  heirs  are 
nonresident  or  unknown,  the  affidavit  shall  set  forth 
the  fact  and  be  corroborated  with  respect  thereto  by  the 
affidavit  of  one  or  more  persons. 

Rule  3. — ^Where  an  entry  has  been  allowed  and  re- 
mains of  record  the  affidavit  of  the  contestant  must  be 
accompanied  by  the  affidavits  of  one  or  more  witnesses 
in  support  of  the  allegations  made. 
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HEARINGS  IN  CONTESTED  CASES. 

EULE  4, — Kegisters  and  receivers  inaj  order  beariDgi 
in  all  cases  wherein  entrj"  lias  not  been  perfected  aod  bo 
-certifleate  has  been  issued  as  a  basis  for  patent. 

BuLE  5, — ^In  case  of  an  entry  or  location  on  which 
"final  certificate  has  been  issued  the  hearing  will  he  or- 
dered only  hy  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Gen- 
•eral  Land  Office, 

Rule  (k — Applications  for  hearings  under  Rule  5 
must  be  transmitted  by  the  register  and  receiver,  with 
Bpecial  rci>ort  and  recommendation,  to  the  Ck>mmission* 
«r  for  his  determination  and  instruct ions< 
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NOTICE  OF  CONTEST, 

Rule  7.^ — At  least  thirty  days'  notice  shall  be  gireift" 
of  all  heariujLts  before  the  register  and  receiror  unless  by 
written  consent  an  earlier  day  shall  be  agreed  upon. 

Rule  8. — The  notice  of  contest  and  hearing  must 
conform  to  the  following  requirements: 

1.  It  must  be  written  or  printed. 

2.  It  must  be  signed  by  the  register  and  receiver,  or  by 
one  of  them. 

3.  It  must  state  the  time  and  place  of  hearing. 

4.  It  must  describe  the  land  involved. 

5.  It  must  state  the  register  and  receiver's  number  of 
the  entrj^  and  the  land  office  where  and  the  date  when 
made,  and  the  name  of  the  party  making  the  same. 

6.  It  must  give  the  name  of  the  contestant  and  briefly 
«tate  the  grounds  and  purpose  of  the  contest. 

7.  It  may  contain  any  other  information  pertinent  to 
the  contest. 
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SERVICE  OF  NOTICE. 

Rule  9. — Personal  service  shall  be  made  in  all  cases 
when  possible  if  the  party  to  be  served  is  resident  in 
the  State  or  Territory  in  which  the  land  is  situated,  and 
shall  consist  in  the  delivery  of  a  copy  of  the  notice  to 
each  person  to  be  served.  When  the  contest  is  against 
the  heirs  of  a  deceased  entryman,  the  notice  shall  be 
served  on  each  heir.  If  the  heirs  of  the  entryman  are 
nonresident  or  unknown,  notice  may  be  served  upon 
them  by  publication  as  hereinafter  provided.  If  the 
person  to  be  personally  served  is  an  infant  under  four- 
teen years  of  age  or  a  person  who  has  been  legally  ad- 
judged of  unsound  mind,  service  of  notice  shall  be  made 
by  delivering  a  copy  of  the  notice  to  the  statutory  guard- 
ian or  committee  of  such  infant  or  person  of  unsound 
mind,  if  there  be  one;  if  there  be  none,  then  by  deliver- 
ing a  copy  of  the  notice  to  the  person  having  the  in- 
fant or  person  of  unsound  mind  in  charge. 

KuLE  10. — Personal  service  may  be  executed  by  any 
officer  or  person. 

Rui-E  11. — Notice  may  be  given  by  publication  only 
when  it  is  shown  by  affidavit  presented  on  behalf  of 
the  contestant  and  by  such  other  evidence  as  the  reg- 
ister and  receiver  may  require  that  due  diligence  has 
been  used  and  that  personal  service  can  not  be  made. 
The  affidavit  must  also  state  the  present  post-office  ad- 
dress of  the  person  intended  to  be  served,  if  it  is  known 
to  the  affiant,  and  must  show  what  effort  has  been  made 
to  obtain  personal  service. 

Rule  12. — When  it  is  found  that  the  prescribed  serv- 
ice can  not  be  had,  either  personally  or  by  publication,  in 
rime  for  the  hearing  provided  for  in  the  notice,  the  no- 


tice  may  be  retnmetl  prior  to  the  time  fixed  for  thej 
hearing,  and  a  new  notice  issued  fixing  another  time  of| 
.  hearings  for  the  proper  service  thereof,  an  affidavit  be- 
ing filed  by  the  contestant  showing  due  diligence  and 
inability  to  serve  the  notice  in  time* 

NOTICE  BY   PUBLICATION, 

Bulb  13, — Notice  by  publication  shall  be  made  by 
advertising  the  notice  at  least  once  a  week  for  four  gtic- 
jcessive  weeks  in  some  newspaper  published  in  the  county 
wherein  the  land  in  contest  lies;  and  if  no  newspaper  be  H 
published  in  such  county,  then  in  the  newspaper  pub*  " 
lished  in  the  county  nearest  to  such  land.  The  first 
insertion  shall  be  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  the  day 
fixed  for  the  hearing. 

Rule  14. — Where  noti<*e  is  given  by  publication  a 
copy  ther<*nf  shn!K  at  least  tliirty  dnys  hr^fnre  the  date 
for  the  hearing^  be  mailed^  by  r^stered  letter,  ta  eadi 
person  to  be  so  notified  at  the  last  address^  if  any,  given 
by  him  as  shown  by  the  record,  and  to  him  at  his  pres- 
ent address  named  in  the  affidavit  for  publication  re- 
quired by  Rule  11,  if  such  present  address  is  stated  in 
such  affidavit  and  is  different  from  his  record  address. 
If  there  be  no  such  record  address  and  if  no  present  ad- 
dress is  named  in  the  affidavit  for  publication,  then  a 
copy  of  the  notice  shall  be  so  mailed  to  him  at  the  post- 
office  nearest  to  the  land.  A  copy  of  the  notice  shall 
also  be  posted  in  the  register's  office  for  a  period  of 
at  least  thirty  days  before  the  date  for  the  hearing 
and  still  another  copy  thereof  shall  be  posted  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  upon  the  land  for  at  least  two  weeks 
prior  to  the  date  set  for  the  hearing.  When  notice  of 
proceedings  commenced  by  the  Government  against  tim- 
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ber  and  stone  entries  is  given  by  publication  the  posting 
of  notices  upon  the  land  will  not  be  required. 

PEOOF  OF  SEEVICE  OF  NOTICE. 

liULE  15. — Proof  of  personal  service  shall  be  the  writ- 
ten acknowledgment  of  the  person  served  or  the  affida- 
vit of  the  person  who  served  the  notice  attached  there- 
to, stating  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  service. 

Rule  16. — When  service  is  by  publication,  the  proof 
of  service  shall  be  a  copy  of  the  advertisement,  with  the 
affidavit  of  the  publisher  or  foreman  attached  thereto, 
showing  that  the  same  was  successively  inserted  the 
requisite  number  of  times,  and  the  date  thereof. 

notice  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 

Rule  17. — Notice  of  motions,  proceedings,  orders,  and 
decisions  shall  be  in  writing,  and  may  be  served  person- 
ally or  by  registered  letter  mailed  to  the  last  address, 
if  any,  given  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  party  to  be  notified, 
as  shown  by  the  record,  and  if  there  be  no  such  record 
address,  then  to  the  post-office  nearest  to  the  land ;  and 
in  all  those  contest  cases  where  notice  of  contest  is 
given  by  registered  mail  under  Rule  14,  and  the  return 
of  the  registry  receipt  shows  such  notice  to  have  been 
received  by  the  contestee,  the  address  at  which  the  no- 
tice was  so  received  shall  be  considered  as  an  address 
given  by  the  contestee,  within  the  meaning  of  this  rule. 

Rule  18. — Proof  of  service  by  mail  shall  be  the  affi- 
davit of  the  person  who  mailed  the  notice,  attached  to 
the  post-office  receipt  for  the  registered  letter. 

REHEABINGS. 

Rule  19. — Orders  for  rehearing  must  be  brought  to 
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the  notiee  of  tbe  partieB  in  the  same  uiRDner  am  in 
of  original  proceedings. 

"      CONTINUANCES, 

BuLE  20. — A  ix^stpoiiement  of  a  hearing  to  a  day 
be  fixed  by  the  register  anil  receiTer  may  lie  allowed  oi 
the  day  of  trial  oo  account  of  the  abBence  of  materia 
witnesses^  when  the  party  askincj  for  the  cantinuanc 
makes  an  affidavit  lieftjre  the  register  and  receiver  show-^ 
ing— 

1.  That  one  or  nmre  of  the  witnesses  in  his  l>eltalf 
absent  without  his  proeurement  or  consent; 

2.  The  name  nnd  rt^sidence  of  eiich  witness; 

3.  The  facts  to  which  they  wtnild  testify  if  present; 

4.  The  materiality  of  the  evidence; 

5.  The  exercise  of  proper  diligence  to  procure  the  at 
tendance  of  the  absent  witnesses ;  and 

6.  That  affiant  believes  said  witnesses  can  be  had  at 
the  time  to  wiiich  it  is  sought  to  have  the  trial  post- 
poned. 

Where  hearings  are  ordered  by  the  Commissioner  of 
the  General  Land  Office  in  cases  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party,  continuances  will  be  granted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usual  practice  in  United  States  cases  in 
the  courts,  without  requiring  an  affidavit  on  the  part  of 
the  Government. 

Rule  21. — One  continuance  only  shall  be  allowed  to 
either  party  on  account  of  absent  witnesses,  unless  the 
party  applying  for  a  further  continuance  shall  at  the 
same  time  apply  for  an  order  to  take  the  depositions  of 
the  alleged  absent  witnesses. 

BuLE  22. — No  continuance  shall  be  granted  when  the 
opposite  party  shall  admit  that  the  witnesses  would,  if 
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present,  testify  to  the  statement  set  out  in  the  applica- 
tion for  continuance. 

DEPOSITIONS  ON  INTERROGATORIES. 

Rule  23. — Testimony  may  be  taken  by  deposition  in 
the  following  cases : 

1.  Where  the  witness  is  unable,  from  age,  infirmity, 
or  sickness,  or  shall  refuse,  to  attend  the  hearing  at  the 
local  land  office. 

2.  Where  the  witness  resides  more  than  fifty  miles 
from  the  place  of  trial,  computing  distance  by  the  usu- 
ally traveled  route. 

3.  Where  the  witness  resides  out  of  or  is  about  to 
leave  the  State  or  Territory,  or  is  absent  therefrom. 

4.  Where  from  any  cause  it  is  apprehended  that  the 
witness  may  ha  unable  or  will  refuse  to  attend,  in  w-hicli 
case  the  deposition  will  be  used  only  in  event  that  the 
personal  atteiulaiK  e  of  the  witness  cannot  be  obtained. 

JlchVs  24. — The  party  desiring  to  take  a  deposition  un- 
der Kule  23  must  comply  with  the  following  regulations : 

1.  He  must  make  affidavit  before  the  register  or  re- 
ceiver, setting  forth  one  or  more  of  the  above-named 
causes  for  taking  such  deposition,  and  that  the  witness- 
is  material. 

2.  He  must  file  with  the  register  and  receiver  the  in- 
terrogatories to  be  propounded  to  the  witness. 

3.  He  must  state  the  name  and  residence  of  the  wit- 
ness. 

4.  He  must  serve  a  copy  of  the  interrogatories  on  the 
opposing  party  or  his  attorney. 

Rule  25. — The  opposing  party  will  be  allowed  ten 
days  in  which  to  file  cross-interrogatories. 

Adm.  Law — 34. 
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Rule  26. — After  the  expiration  of  the  ten  days  allowed 
for  filing  cross-interrogatories,  a  commission  to  take  the 
deposition  shall  be  issued  by  the  register  and  receiver, 
which  commission  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  copy  of 
all  the  interrogatories  filed. 

Rule  27. — The  register  and  receiver  may  designate  any 
officer,  authorized  to  administer  oaths  within  the  county 
or  district  where  the  witness  resides,  to  take  such  deposi- 
tion. 

Rule  28. — It  is  the  duty  of  the  officer  before  whom 
the  tleposition  is  taken  to  cause  the  interrogatories  ap- 
pended to  the  commission  to  be  written  out  and  the  an- 
swers thereto  to  be  inserted  immediately  underneath  the 
respective  questions,  and  the  whole,  when  completed,  is 
to  be  read  over  to  the  witness,  and  must  be  by  him  sub- 
scribed and  sworn  to  in  the  usual  manner  before  the 
witness  is  discharged. 

Rile  29. — The  officer  must  attach  his  certificate  to 
tlic  deposition,  stating  that  the  same  was  subscribed 
and  sworn  to  by  tlic  <lep()nout  at  tlie  time  and  place  there- 
in ni(»ntioncd. 

Kiu:  *](). — The  dcpositicm  and  certificate,  together 
witli  tin*  conunission  and  interrogatories,  must  then  l>e 
scaled  up,  tlic  title  of  the  cause  indorsed  on  tlie  en- 
velope, and  the  whole  returned  by  mail  or  express  to 
the  regist(T  and  riM-eiver. 

RiLK  :^1. — ri)on  receipt  of  tlie  package  at  the  local 
land  of11('(%  the  dat(»  wIkmi  the  same  is  opened  must  be 
indorsed  on  tin*  envelope  au<l  body  of  the  deposition  by 
the  local  land  officers. 

Rile  32. — If  iho  officer  designated  to  t<ike  the  deposi- 
tion has  no  otticial  seal,  a  proper  certificate  of  his  offi- 
cial character,  under  seal,  must  accompany  his  return. 
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KuLE  33. — The  parties  in  any  ease  may  stipulate  in 
writing  to  take  flepositions  before  any  qualified  officer, 
and  in  any  manner. 

Rule  34. — All  stipulations  by  parties  or  counsel  must 
be  in  writing,  and  be  filed  with  the  register  and  re- 
ceiver. 

OKAL  TESTIMONY  BEFORE  OFFICERS  OTHER  THAN  REGISTERS 
AND   RECEIVERS. 

KrLE  35. — In  the  discretion  of  registers  and  receivers 
tostinumy  may  be  taken  near  the  land  in  controversy  be- 
fore a  United  States  commissioner,  or  other  officer  au- 
thorized to  administer  oaths,  at  a  time  and  place  to 
be  fixed  by  them  and  stated  in  the  notice  of  hearing. 

2.  Officers  taking  testimony  under  the  foregoing  rule 
will  be  governed  by  the  ruk^s  applicable  to  trials  before 
registers  and  receivers.  (See  Rules  36  to  42,  inclu- 
sive. ) 

3.  Testimony  so  taken  must  be  certified  to,  sealed  up, 
and  transmitted  by  mail  or  express  to  the  register  and 
receiver,  and  the  receipt  thereof  at  the  local  office  noted 
on  the  papers,  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  in  case  of 
depositions  by  Rules  29  to  32,  inclusive. 

4.  On  the  day  set  for  hearing  at  the  local  office  the 
register  and  receiver  will  examine  the  testimony  taken 
by  tlie  officer  designated,  and  render  a  decision  thereon 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  testimony  had  been  taken 
before  themselves.     (See  Rules  50  to.  53,  inclusive.) 

5.  No  charge  for  examining  testimony  in  such  cases 
will  be  made  by  the  register  and  receiver. 

6.  Officers  designated  to  take  testimony  under  this 
rule  will  be  allowed  to  charge  such  fees  as  are  properly 
authorized  by  the  tariff  of  fees  existing  in  the  local  courts 
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of  their  respective  districts,  to  be  taxed  in  the  same  or 
equivalent  manner  as  costs  are  taxed  by  registers  and  re- 
ceivers under  Rules  54  to  58,  inclusive. 

7.  When  an  officer  designated  to  take  testimony  un- 
der this  rule,  or  when  an  officer  designated  to  take  depo- 
sitions under  Rule  27,  cannot  act  on  the  day  fixed  for 
taking  tlie  testimony  or  deposition,  the  testimony  or  dep- 
osition, as  the  case  may  be,  will  be  deemed  properly 
taken  before  any  other  qualified  officer,  at  the  same 
place  and  time,  who  may  be  authorized  by  the  officer 
originally  designate<l,  or  by  agreement  of  parties,  to 
act  in  the  place  of  the  officer  first  named. 

TRIAI.S. 

Rule  36. — Upon  the  trial  of  a  cause,  the  register  and 
receiver  may  in  any  case,  and  should  in  all  cases  when 
necessary,  personally  direct  the  examination  of  the  wit- 
nesses, in  order  to  draw  from  them  all  the  facts  within 
their  knowledge  requisite  to  a  correct  conclusion  by  the 
officers  upon  any  point  connected  with  the  case. 

Rule  37. — The  register  and  receiver  will  be  careful 
to  reach,  if  possible,  the  exact  condition  and  status  of 
the  land  involved  by  any  contest,  and  will  ascertain  all 
the  facts  having  any  bearing  upon  the  rights  of  parties 
in  intei'est. 

Rule  38. — In  pre-emption  cases  they  will  particularly 
asccM'tain  the  nature,  extent,  and  value  of  alleged  im- 
provements; by  whom  made,  and  when;  the  true  date  of 
the  settlement  of  persons  claiming;  the  steps  taken  to 
mark  and  secure  the  claim,  and  the  exact  status  of  the 
land  at  that  date  as  shown  upon  the  records  of  their 
office. 
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Rule  39. — In  like  manner,  under  the  homestead  and 
other  laws,  the  conditions  affecting  the  inception  of  the 
alleged  right,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  acts  of  the  re- 
spective claimants,  must  be  fully  and  specifically  exam- 
ined. 

Rule  40. — Due  opportunity  will  be  allowed  opposing 
claimants  to  confront  and  cross-examine  the  witnesses 
introduced  by  either  party. 

Rule  41. — No  testimony  will  be  excluded  from  the 
record  by  the  register  and  receiver  on  the  ground  of 
any  objection  thereto ;  but  when  objection  is  made  to  tes- 
timony offered,  the  exceptions  will  be  noted,  and  the 
testimony,  with  the  exceptions,  will  come  up  with  the 
case  for  the  consideration  of  the  Commissioner.  Offi- 
cers taking  testimony  will,  however,  summarily  put  a 
stop  to  obviously  irrelevant  questioning. 

Rule  42. — Upon  the  day  originally  set  for  hearing, 
and  upon  any  day  to  which  the  trial  may  be  continued, 
the  testimony  of  all  the  witnesses  present  shall  be  taken 
and  reduced  to  writing.  When  testimony  is  taken  in 
shorthand,  the  stenographer's  notes  must  be  written  out 
and  the  written  testimony  then  and  there  subscribed  by 
the  witness  and  attested  by  the  officer  before  whom  the 
same  is  taken,  unless  the  parties  shall  by  proper  stipu- 
lation in  writing,  filed  with  the  record,  mutually  agree 
to  tlie  contrary,  in  which  event  the  transcribed  steno- 
graphic notes  shall  in  all  cases  be  accompanied  by  a  cer- 
tificate of  the  officer  or  officers  before  whom  the  testi- 
mony was  taken  showing  that  the  witnesses  were  each 
duly  sworn  before  testifying,  and  also  by  the  affidavit 
of  the  stenographer  who  took  the  testimony  in  short- 
hand that  the  purported  transcription  thereof  is  a  true 
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and  correct  statement  of  the  testimony  actually  given 
by  the  witnesses  after  being  duly  sworn  at  the  hearing. 

APPEALS. 

Rule  43. — Appeals  from  the  final  action  or  decisions 
of  registers  and  receivers  lie  in  every  case  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  General  Land  Office.  (Revised  Stat- 
utes, sections  453,  2478.) 

In  cases  dismissed  for  want  of  prosecution  the  regis- 
ter and  receiver  will  by  registered  letter  notify  the  par- 
ties in  interest  of  the  action  taken,  and  that  unless  with- 
in thirtj'  days  a  motion  for  reinstatement  shall  be  made, 
the  default  of  the  plaintiff  will  be  final,  and  that  no  ap- 
peal will  be  allowed ;  which  notice  shall  be  given  as  pro- 
vided in  circular  of  October  28,  1886  (5  L.  D.,  204). 

If  such  motion  for  reinstatement  be  made  within  the 
time  limited,  the  local  oflScors  shall  take  action  there- 
on, and  ,i:rant  or  deny  it,  as  they  deem  proper.  If  grant- 
ed, no  ni)i)(^;il  shall  lie.  If  ()V(MTuIed,  the  plaintiff  shall 
have  tlu*  riulit  of  ai)iM^al,  the  time  for  which  shall  be 
thirty  days,  and  run  from  tlu^  date  of  \vritt(»u  notice  to 
the   plaint iir. 

Ki'Li:  4  4.  -Aft(M-  li(»arin^  in  a  contest  case  has  been 
had  and  clnscMl,  the  rc«»ister  an<l  r(H*eiver  will,  in  writinjr, 
notify  \\\o  jjartics  in  int(»rest  of  the  conclusions  to  which 
tlicy  have  anivcd,  and  that  thirty  days  are  allowed  for 
appeal  from  their  decision  to  the  (Commissioner,  the 
notic(»  to  he  serve<l  j)(»rsonally  or  by  re<j:istered  letter, 
as  provided  in  Rule  17. 

Jlv^A-:  4."). — The  appeal  must  be  in  writing  or  in  print, 
and  should  set  forth  in  brief  and  clear  terms  the  specific 
points  of  excepticm  to  the  ruling  appealed  from. 
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Rule  46.-^Notice  of  appeal  and  copy  of  speciflcation 
of  errors  shall  be  served  on  appellee  within  the  time 
allowed  for  appeal,  and  appellee  shall  be  allowed  ten 
days  for  reply  before  transmittal  of  the  record  to  the 
General  Laud  Office. 

Rule  47. — No  appeal  from  the  action  or  decisions  of 
the  register  and  receiver  will  be  received  at  the  (leneral 
Land  Office  unless  forwarded  through  the  local  officers. 

Rule  48. — In  case  of  a  failure  to  appeal  from  the 
decisicm  of  tlie  local  officers,  their  decision  will  be  con- 
sidered final  as  to  the  facts  in  the  case  and  will  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  Commissicmer  only  as  follows: 

1.  Where  fraud  or  gross  irregularity  is  suggested  on 
the  face  of  the  papers. 

2.  Where  the  decision  is  contrary  to  existing  laws  or 
regulations. 

3.  In  event  of  disagrc*eing  decisions  by  the  local  offi- 
cers. 

4.  Where  it  is  not  shown  that  the  party  against  whom 
the  decision  was  rendered  was  duly  notified  of  the  deci- 
sion and  of  his  right  of  appeal. 

Rule  49. — In  any  of  the  foregoing  cases  the  Commis- 
sioner will  reverse  or  modify  the  decision  of  the  local 
officers  or  r(»maud  the  case,  at  his  discretion. 

Ri:le  50. — All  documents  (mce  received  by  the  local 
officers  must  be  k(»pt  on  file  with  the  cases,  and  the  date 
of  filing  must  be  noted  thereon;  and  no  papers  will  be 
allowed  under  any  circumstances  to  be  removed  from 
the  files  or  t<iken  from  the  custody  of  the  register  and  re- 
ceiver, but  access  to  the  same,  under  proper  rules,  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  necessary  public  business,  will 
be  permitted  to  the  parties  in  interest,  or  their  attor- 
neys, under  the  supervision  of  those  officers. 
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RBPORTS  AND  OPINIONS. 

Rule  51. — ^Upon  the  termination  of  a  contest,  t&e  le- 
ister and  receiver  will  render  a  joint  report  and  opinioD 
in  the  case^  making  fnll  and  iqpeeific  r^eirence  to  tite 
postings  and  annotations  upon  their  records. 

Rule  52. — The  register  and  receiver  will  prompti^ 
forward  their  report^  together  with  the  testtnoMHiy  miA 
all  the  papers  in  the  case^  to  the  (Tommissionear  of  llie 
General  Land  Office^  with  a  brief  letter  of  transmitlaly 
describing  the  case  by  its  title^  the  nature  of  the  con- 
test, and  the  tract  involved. 

Rule  53. — ^The  local  officers  will  thereafter  take  no 
further  action  affecting  the  disposal  of  the  land  in  con- 
test until  instructed  by  the  Commissioner. 

In  all  cases,  however,  where  a  contest  has  been  broBght 
against  any  entry  or  filing  on  the  public  lands,  and  trial 
has  taken  place,  the  entryman  may,  if  he  so  desires,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  under  which 
he  claims  and  tlie  rules  of  the  Department,  submit  final 
proof  and  complete  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  the 
paymeut,  and  fiual  certificate  will  issue,  without  any 
further  action  ou  the  part  of  the  entryman,  except  the 
furnishin*?  of  a  nonalieiiation  affidavit  by  the  entryman, 
or,  in  case  of  his  death,  by  his  legal  representatives. 

In  such  cases  the  party  making  the  proof,  at  the  time 
of  submitting  the  same,  will  be  required  to  pay  the  fees 
for  reducing  the  testimony  to  writing. 

TAXATION   OF  COSTS. 

Rule  54. — Parties  contesting  pre-emption,  homestead, 
or  timber-culture  entries  and  claiming  preference  rights 
of  entry  under  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  May  14, 
1880  (21  Stat.,  140),  must  pay  the  costs  of  contest 
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Rule  55. — In  other  contested  cases  each  party  must 
pay  the  costs  of  taking  testimony  upon  his  own  direct 
and  cross-examination. 

Rule  56. — The  accumulation  of  excessive  costs  under 
Rule  54  will  not  be  permitted;  but  when  the  officer  tak- 
ing testimony  shall  rule  that  a  course  of  examination  is 
irrelevant  and  checks  the  same,  under  Rule  41,  he  may, 
nevertheless,  in  his  discretion,  allow  the  same  to  pro- 
ceed at  the  sole  cost  of  the  party  making  such  exam- 
ination. This  rule  will  apply  also  to  cross-examination 
in  contests  covered  by  the  provisions  of  Rule  55. 

Rule  57. — ^AVhere  parties  contesting  pre-emption, 
homestead,  or  timber-culture  entries  establish  their 
I'ight  of  entry  under  the  pre-emption  or  homestead  laws 
of  the  land  in  contest  by  virtue  of  actual  settlement  and 
improvement,  without  reference  to  the  act  of  May  14, 
1880,  the  cost  of  contest  will  be  adjudged  under  Rule  55. 

Rule  58. — Registers  and  receivers  will  apportion  the 
cost  of  contest  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  rules, 
and  nuiy  require  the  party  liable  thereto  to  give  security 
in  advance  of  trial,  by  deposit  or  otherwise,  in  a  reason- 
able sum  or  sums,  for  payment  of  the  cost  of  transcribing 
the  testimony. 

Rule  59. — The  cost  of  contest  chargeable  by  registers 
and  r(»c(»ivers  are  the  legal  fees  for  reducing  testimony 
to  writing.  No  other  contest  fees  or  costs  will  be  al- 
lowed to  or  charged  by  those  officers  dii'ectly  or  indi- 
rectly. 

Rule  60. — Contestants  must  give  their  own  notices 
and  pay  the  expenses  thereof. 

Rule  61. — Upon  the  termination  of  a  trial,  any  excess 
in  the  sum  deposited  as  security  for  the  costs  of  tran- 
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Kribing  tile  testimma^  wfll  be  zetaraed  to  tUb 

Bulb  S2.— When  hearings  Bxe  efdered  bgr  Ob  ^ 
atosiar  or  by  tiie  Secretary  of  tihe  Interkr^  upon  tte  dia- 
eo?ery'of  reaaona  for  mmp&Biaioa  in  tlie  oanal  cowaa  of 
examination  of  entriea,  the  preliminary  eorti  will  be 
provided  frmn  the  contingent  tend  for  the  uq^enaea  of 
local  land  offices. 

Bulb  63. — ^The  preliminary  coats  provided  fi»*  by  the 
preceding  section  will  be  collected  fay  tibe  regiatsr  and 
receiver  when  the  parties  nre  bron^t  before  Hmtt  in 
obedience  to  ihe  order  of  hearing. 

Bulb  64. — ^The  register  and  recdver  will  then  naqnin 
proper  provision  to  be  made  for  aoch  farther  notiica* 
tion  as  may  become  necessary  in  the  oaaal  pmgreaa  of 
the  case  to  final  decision. 

RuLB  65. — ^The  register  and  relcdver  will  append  to 
their  report  in  each  case  a  statement  of  costs  and  the 
amount  actually  paid  by  each  of  the  contestants^  and 
also  a  statement  of  the  amount  deposited  to  secure  the 
payment  of  the  ^osts,  how  said  sum  was  apportioned, 
and  the  amount  returned,  if  any,  and  to  whom. 

APPEALS  FROM  DECISIONS  REJECTING  APPLICATIONS  TO  EN- 
TER PUBLIC  LANDS. 

Rule  66. — For  the  purpose  of  enabling  appeals  to  be 
taken  from  the  rulings  or  action  of  the  local  officers  rela- 
tive to  applications  to  file  upon,  enter,  or  locate  the  pub- 
lic lands  the  following  rules  T^ill  be  observed : 

1.  The  register  and  receiver  will  indorse  upon  every 
rejected  application  the  date  when  presented  and  their 
reasons  for  rejecting  it. 
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2.  They  will  promptly  advise  the  party  in  interest  of 
their  action  and  of  his  right  of  appeal  to  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

3.  They  will  note  upon  their  records  a  memorandum 
of  the  transaction. 

KuLE  67. — The  party  aggrieved  will  be  allowed  thirty 
days  from  receipt  of  notice  in  which  to  file  his  appeal 
in  the  local  land  office.  Where  the  notice  is  sent  by  mail, 
five  days  additional  will  be  allowed  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  notice  and  five  for  the  return  of  the  appeal. 

Rule  68. — The  register  and  receiver  will  promptly 
forward  the  appeal  to  the  General  Land  Office,  together 
with  a  full  report  upon  the  case. 

Rule  69. — This  report  should  recite  all  the  facts  and 
the  proceedings  had,  and  must  embrace  the  following 
particulars : 

1.  A  statement  of  the  application  and  rejection,  with 
the  reasons  for  the  rejection. 

2.  A  description  of  the  tract  involved  and  a  statement 
of  its  status,  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the  local  land 
office. 

3.  References  to  all  entries,  filings,  annotations,  mem- 
oranda, and  correspondence  shown  by  the  record  relat- 
ing to  said  tract  and  to  the  proceedings  had. 

Rule  70. — Rules  43  to  48,  inclusive,  and  Rule  93  are 
applicable  to  all  appeals  from  decisions  of  registers  and 
receivers. 

II.  PROCEEDINGS  BEFORE  SURVEYORS-GENERAL. 

Rule  71. — The  proceedings  in  hearings  and  contests 
before  surveyors-general  shall,  as  to  notices,  depositions, 
and  other  matters,  be  governed  as  nearly  as  may  be  by 
the  rules  prescribed  for  proceedings  before  registers  and 
receivers,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  law. 
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III.     i»IIOCIieDllHGS    BEFORE    THE    COMMISSIONER     OF    THE! 

GENERAL  LAND  OFFICE  AND  SECRETARY 

OF  THE   JNTERIOR. 

t    EXAMINATION  AND  AftGUMENT, 

Bulb  72.— When  a  contest  has  been  closed  before  the 
local  land  officers  and  their  report  forwarded  to  the  Gea- 
^ral  Land  Office,  no  additional  evidence  will  be  admit- j 
ted  in  the  case,  unless  offered  nnder  stipulation  of  the  i 
parties  to  the  record^  except  where  such  evidence  is  pre- 1 
rented  as^tbe  basis  of  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  or  in  sup- 
port  of  a  mineral  appli cation  or  protest;  but  this  rule 
i^Ul  not  prevent  the  Commissionerj  in  the  exercise  of  his 
discretion,  from  ordering  further  investigation  when  nec- 
essary. 

Bulb  73.— After  the  Commissioner  shall  have  received 
a  record  of  testimony  in  a  contested  casej  thirty  days 
will  be  allowed  to  expire  before  any  action  thereon  is 
taken,  unless,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commissioner,  pub- 
lic policy  or  private  necessity  shall  demand  summary 
action,  in  which  case  he  will  proceed  at  his  discretion, 
first  notifying  the  attorneys  of  record  of  his  proposed 
action. 

Rule  74. — When  a  case  is  pending  on  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  register  and  receiver  or  surveyor-general, 
and  argument  is  not  filed  before  the  same  is  reached  in 
its  order  for  examination,  the  argument  will  be  consid- 
ered closed,  and  thereafter  no  further  arguments  or 
motions  of  any  kind  will  be  entertained  except  upon  writ- 
ten stipulation  duly  filed  or  good  cause  shown  to  the 
Commissioner. 

Rule  75. — If  before  decision  by  the  Commissioner 
either  party  should  desire  to  discuss  a  case  orally,  rea- 
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sonable  opportunity  therefor  will  be  given  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Commissioner,  but  only  at  a  time  to  be  fixed 
by  him  upon  notice  to  the  opposing  counsel,  stating  time 
and  specific  points  upon  which  discussion  is  desired ;  and 
except  as  herein  provided,  no  oral  hearings  or  sugges- 
tions will  be  allowed. 

EEHEABING  AND  REVIEW. 

Rule  76. — Motions  for  rehearing  before  registers  and 
receivers,  or  for  review  or  reconsideration  of  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Commissioner  or  Secretary,  will  be  allowed, 
in  accordance  with  legal  principles  applicable  to  motions 
for  new  trials  at  law,  after  due  notice  to  the  opposing 
party. 

Rule  77. — Motions  for  rehearing  and  review,  except  aa 
provided  in  Rule  114,  must  be  filed  in  the  office  wherein 
the  decision  to  be  affected  by  such  rehearing  or  review 
was  made  or  in  the  local  land  office,  for  transmittal  to 
the  General  Land  Office;  and,  except  when  based  upon 
newly  discovered  evidence,  must  be  filed  within  thirty 
days  from  notice  of  such  decision. 

Rule  78. — Motions  for  rehearing  and  review  must  be 
accompanied  by  an  affidavit  of  the  party,  or  his  attor- 
ney, that  the  motion  is  made  in  good  faith,  and  not  for 
the  purpose  of  delay. 

Rule  79. — The  time  between  the  filing  of  a  motion 
for  rehearing  or  review  and  the  notice  of  the  decision 
upon  such  motion  shall  be  excluded  in  computing  the 
time  allowed  for  appeal. 

Rule  80. — No  officer  shall  entertain  a  motion  in  a 
case  after  an  appeal  from  his  decision  has  been  taken. 
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'  Bulb  81. — No  appeal  shall  be  had  from  the  action  of 
the  €k>mtiii88io]ier  of  the  General  Land  Office  affirmiuK 
the  decisicm  of  the  local  officers  in  any  case  where  the 
party  op  parties  adversely  affected  thereby  shall  have 
failed,  after  due  notice^  to  appeal  from  such  decision  of 
said  local  officers. 

Subject  to  this  provision,  an  appeal  may  be  taken  from 
the  decision  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  I^and 
Office  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  i3pon  any  ques- 
tion relating  to  the  disposal  of  the  public  lands  and  to 
private  land  claims,  except  in  case  of  interlocutory  or- 
ders and  decisions  and  orders  for  hearing  or  other  mat- 
ter resting  in  the  disjcretion  of  the  Commissioner  De- 
cisions and  orders  forming  the  above  exceptidil  wflDl  te 
noted  in  the  record,  and  will  be  coiuid^ed  hj  the  Bee* 
retary  on  review  in  case  an  appeal  upon  the  merits  be 
finally  allowed. 

Rule  82.— When  the  Commissioner  considers  an  ap- 
peal defective,  he  will  notify  the  party  of  the  defect,  and 
if  not  amended  within  fifteen  days  from  the  date  of  the 
service  of  such  notice  the  appeal  may  be  dismissed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  case  closed. 

Rule  83. — In  proceedings  before  the  Commissioner  in 
which  he  shall  formally  decide  that  a  party  has  no  right 
of  appeal  to  the  Secretary,  the  party  against  whom  snch 
decision  is  rendered  may  apply  to  the  Secretary  for  an 
order  directing  the  Commissioner  to  certify  said  pro- 
ceedings to  the  Secretary  and  to  suspend  further  action 
until  the  Secretary  shall  pass  upon  the  same. 

Rule  84. — Applications  to  the  Secretary  under  the 
preceding  rule  shall  be  made  in  writing,  under  oath, 
and  shall  fully  and  specifically  set  forth  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  application  is  made. 
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Rule  85. — When  the  Commissioner  shall  formally  de- 
cide against  the  right  of  an  appeal,  he  shall  suspend  ac- 
tion on  the  case  at  issue  for  twenty  days  from  service 
of  notice  of  his  decision,  to  enable  the  party  against 
whom  the  decision  is  rendered  to  apply  to  the  Secretary 
for  an  order,  in  accordance  with  Rules  83  and  84. 

Rule  86. — Notice  of  an  appeal  from  the  Commission- 
er's decision  must  be  filed  in  the  General  Land  Office 
and  served  on  the  appellee  or  his  counsel  within  sixty 
days  from  the  date  of  the  service  of  notice  of  such  deci- 
sion. 

Rule  87. — When  notice  of  the  decision  is  given 
through  the  mails  by  the  register  and  receiver  or  survey- 
or-general, five  days  additional  will  be  allowed  by  those 
officers  for  the  transmission  of  the  letter  and  five  days 
for  the  return  of  the  appeal  through  the  same  chan- 
nel before  reporting  to  the  General  Land  Office. 

Rule  88. — Within  the  time  allowed  for  giving  notice 
of  appeal  the  appellant  shall  also  file  in  the  General 
Land  Office  a  specification  of  errors,  which  specification 
shall  clearly  and  concisely  designate  the  errors  of  which 
he  complains. 

Rule  89. — He  may  also,  within  the  same  time,  file  a 
written  argument,  with  citation  of  authorities,  in  sup- 
port of  his  appeal. 

Rule  90. — ^A  failure  to  file  a  specification  of  errors 
within  the  time  required  will  be  treated  as  a  waiver  of 
the  right  of  appeal,  and  the  case  will  be  considered 
closed. 

Rule  91. — The  appellee  may  file  a  written  argument 
in  his  behalf  within  thirty  days  from  service  of  the  ar- 
gument of  the  appellant,  when  the  latter  files  an  argu- 
ment within  the  time  allotted  by  Rule  89;  otherwise, 
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iHtliiii  thirty  days  from  the  eq^imton  ef  ti»  tfatte  ii» 
allotted  to  appellant 

This  rule  (91)  as  thus  amended  will  take  effect  flqp- 
tember  1, 1901. 

BuLE  92.— The  appellant  shall  he  allowed  thfar^  4ms 
from  service  of  argoment  at  appdlee  in  wtddk  to  He 
argument  strictly  in  reply,  and  no  otlrn*  m  farther  ar* 
goments  or  motions  of  any  kind  shall  be  filed  withovt 
permission  of  the  Ckmimissioner  or  Seocetaiy  and  notiee 
to  the  opposite  party. 

BuLE  93. — ^A  copy  of  the  notice  of  q^pwly  apectfta- 
tion  of  errors^  and  all  argoments  of  eitibar  party  sliall 
be  served  on  the  opposite  parly  within  tiietinie  aUowed 
for  filing  the  same. 

Bulb  94. — Such  service  shall  be  made  penNonally  or 
by  registered  letter. 

BuLE  95. — Proof  of  personal  service  shall  be  the  writ- 
ten acknowledgment  of  the  party  served  or  the  affidavit 
of  the  person  making  the  service  attached  to  the  papers 
served,  and  stating  time,  place,  and  manner  of  service. 

Rule  96. — Proof  of  service  by  registered  letter  shall 
be  the  affidavit  of  the  person  mailing  the  letter,  attached 
to  a  copy  of  the  post-office  receipt. 

Rule  97. — Fifteen  days,  exclusive  of  the  day  of  mail- 
ing, will  be  allowed  for  the  transmission  of  notices  and 
papers  by  mail,  except  in  case  of  notice  to  resident  attor- 
neys, when  one  day  will  be  allowed. 

Rule  98. — Notice  of  interlocutory  motions  and  pro- 
ceedings before  the  Commissioner  and  Secretary  shall 
be  served  personally  or  by  registered  letter,  and  service 
proved  as  provided  in  Rules  94  and  95. 

Rule  99. — No  motion  affecting  the  merits  of  the  case 
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or  the  regular  order  of  proceedings  will  be  entertained 
except  on  due  proof  of  service  of  notice. 

Rule  100. — Ex  parte  cases  and  cases  in  which  the  ad- 
verse party  does  not  appear  will  be  governed  by  the  fore- 
going rules  as  to  notices  of  decisions,  time  for  appeal, 
and  filing  of  exceptions  and  arguments,  as  far  as  applica- 
ble. In  such  cases,  however,  the  right  to  file  additional 
evidence  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings  to  cure  defects 
in  the  proof  or  record  will  be  allowed. 

Rule  101. — No  person  hereafter  appearing  as  a  party 
or  attorney  in  any  case  shall  be  entitled  to  a  notice  of  the 
proceedings  who  does  not  at  the  time  of  his  appearance 
file  in  the  office  in  which  the  case  is  pending  a  statement 
in  writing,  giving  his  name  and  post-office  address  and 
the  name  of  the  party  whom  he  represents;  nor  shall 
any  person  who  has  heretofore  appeared  in  a  case  be 
entitled  to  a  notice  unless  within  fifteen  days  after  be- 
ing requested  to  file  such  statement  he  shall  comply  with 
said  requirement. 

Rule  102. — No  person  not  a  i)arty  to  the  record  shall 
intervene  in  a  case  without  first  disclosing  on  oath  the 
nature  of  his  interest. 

Rule  103. — When  the  Commissioner  makes  an  order 
or  decision  affecting  the  merits  of  a  case  or  the  regular 
order  of  proceedings  therein,  he  will  cause  notice  to  be 
given  to  each  party  in  interest  whose  address  is  known. 

ATTORNEYS. 

Rule  104. — In  all  cases,  contested  or  ex  partej  where 
the  parties  in  interest  are  represented  by  attorneys,  such 
attorneys  will  be  recognized  as  fully  controlling  the 
cases  of  their  respective  clients. 

Adm.  Law — 35. 
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•    RutB  105,— All  nciti(***8  will  be  nerved  iipou  tbe  att 
ne;^  of  record. 

Bulb  lOfk— Nntict*  to  one  attorney  in  n  ease  shall  eon 
Stittite  li(»tiiT  to  all  (*niinsel  aj>]ieariiij^  for  fhe  [iiiHt  i 
xesented   by   him,  and   notice  to   the  attorney   will 
deemed  notice  to  the  party  in  interest. 

Bulb  107, — All  Httorneya  praetirinp  before  the  GeJ 
«al  Land  Oflftce  and  Department  of  the  Interior  ram 
first  file  the  oath  uf  i>f!ii*e  presiTihed  bj  Beetion  341 
United  States  l{evit<ed  Stat n ten. 

Bulb  108* — ^In  the  examinatioD  of  any  case,  whetheapl 
contested  or  ex  parte,  the  attorn eyg  employeii  in  ^siid 
case,  wh**n  in  ^ood  j^tanding  in  the  Department,  for  the 
preparatiun  nf  arguinents,  will  be  allottHnl  full  op  par* 
tnnity  to  ccaisult  the  records  of  the  ciise,  the  abstmctB, 
field  notew,  and  tract  books,  and  tJie  r(»rreHptmdenc«^ 
the  General  Land  Office  or  i>f  the  I>epartment  nol 
deemed  privileged  and  canfidentidl;  and  whenever,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Commissioner,  it  would  not  jeopard- 
ize any  public  or  official  interest,  may  make  verbal  in- 
quiries of  chiefs  of  divisions  at  their  respective  desks  in 
respect  to  the  papers  or  status  of  said  case;  but  such 
incpiiries  will  not  be  made  to  said  chiefs  or  other  clerks 
of  division  except  upon  consent  of  the  Ck>mmissioner, 
Assistant  Commissioner,  or  chief  clerk,  and  will  be  re- 
stricted to  hours  between  11  a.  m.  and  2  p.  m. 

Rule  109. — Any  attorney  detected  in  any  abuse  of  the 
above  privileges,  or  of  gross  misconduct,  upon  satisfac- 
tory proof  thereof,  after  due  notice  and  hearing,  shall 
be  prohibited  from  further  practicing  before  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Rule  110. — Should  either  party  desire  to  discuss  a 
case  orally  before  the  Secretary,  opportunity  will  be 
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aflforded  at  the  discretion  of  the  Department,  but  only 
at  a  time  specified  by  the  Secretary  or  fixed  by  stipula- 
tion of  the  parties,  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary,  and 
in  the  absence  of  such  stipulation  or  written  notice  to 
opposing  counsel,  with  like  consent,  specifying  the  time 
wl\jBn  argument  will  be  heard. 

Rule  111. — The  examination  of  cases  on  appeal  to 
the  Commissioner  or  Secretary  will  be  facilitated  by 
filing  in  printed  form  such  arguments  as  it  is  desired 
to  have  considered. 

DECISIONS. 

KuLE  112. — Decisions  of  the  Commissioner  not  ap- 
pealed from  within  the  period  prescribed  become  final, 
and  the  case  will  be  regularly  closed. 

HuLB  113. — The  decision  of  the  Secretary,  so  far  as 
respects  the  action  of  the  Executive,  is  final. 

KuLE  114. — Motions  for  review  or  rehearing  before 
the  Secretary  must  be  filed  with  the  Commissioner  of 
the  General  Land  Office  within  thirty  days  after  notice 
of  the  decision  complained  of,  and  will  act  as  a  super- 
sedeas of  the  decision  until  otherwise  directed  by  the 
SecTetary. 

Any  such  motion  must  state  concisely  and  specifically 
tlie  grounds  for  review  or  rehearing,  one  or  both  as  the 
case  may  be,  upon  which  it  is  based,  and  may  be  ac- 
companied by  an  argument  in  support  thereof. 

Upon  its  receipt,  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Laud  Office  will  forward  the  motion  immediately  to  this 
Department,  where  it  will  be  treated  as  "special."  If 
the  motion  does  not  show  proper  grounds  for  review  or 
rehearing,  it  will  be  denied  and  sent  to  the  files  of  the 
General  Land  Office,  whereupon  the  Commissioner  will 
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remoye  the  no^pension  and  proceed  to  execute  the  de^ 
ciaioii  before  rendered.  But  if^  iipoD  examination^  prop- 
er grounds  are  shownj  the  motion  will  be  entertained  and 
the  moying  party  notified,  whereupon  he  will  be  aJ lowed 
thirty  days  within  which  to  serve  the  same,  togrethe-T  with 
all  argument  in  support  thereof,  on  the  opposite  partv, 
who  will  be  allowed  thirty  days  thereafter  in  w^hieh  to 
file  and  serve  an  answer,  but  consideration  of  the  moti 
will  not- be  deferred  for  further  argument. 

Bulb  115.— None  of  these  rules  shall  be  construed  to 
deprive  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  either  the  di 
rectory  or  superyisrorj  poM^er  conferred  upon  him  by  law. 


to 
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IV.     REGULATIONS     .GOVERNING      THE      RECOGNITION 
AGENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS  BEFORE   DISTRICT 
LAND    OFFICERS, 


I 


1.  An  attorney  at  law  who  desires  to  repreaent  dahn* 
ants  or  contestants  before  a  district  land  office  nmst 

file  a  certificate,  under  the  seal  of  a  United  States,  State, 
or  Territorial  court  for  the  judicial  district  in  which  he 
resides  or  the  local  land  office  is  situated,  that  he  is  an 
attorney  in  good  standing. 

2.  Any  person  (not  an  attorney  at  law)  who  desires 
to  appear  as  an  agent  for  claimants  or  contestants  be- 
fore a  district  land  office  must  file  a  certificate  from  a 
judge  of  a  United  States  court,  or  of  a  State  or  Terri- 
torial court  having  common-law  jurisdiction,  except  pro- 
bate courts,  in  the  county  wherein  he  resides  or  the  local 
office  is  situated,  duly  authenticated  under  the  seal  of 
the  court,  that  such  person  is  of  good  moral  character 
and  in  good  repute,  possessed  of  the  necessary  qualifi- 
cations to  enable  him  to  render  clients  valuable  serv- 
ice, and  otherwise  competent  to  advise  and  assist  them 
in  the  presentation  of  their  claims  or  contests. 
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3.  The  oath  of  allegiance  required  by  section  3478  of 
the  United  States  Revised  Statutes  must  also  be  filed 
by  applicants.  In  case  of  a  firm,  the  names  of  the  in- 
dividuals composing  the  firm  must  be  given,  and  a  cer- 
tificate and  oath  as  to  each  member  of  the  firm  will  be 
required. 

4.  An  applicant  to  practice  under  the  above  regula- 
tions must  address  a  letter  to  the  register  and  receiver, 
inclosing  the  certificate  and  oath  above  required,  in 
which  letter  his  full  name  and  post-office  address  must 
be  given.  He  must  state  whether  or  not  he  has  ever 
been  recognized  as  an  attorney  or  agent  before  this  De- 
partment or  any  bureau  thereof,  or  any  of  the  local  land 
offices,  and,  if  so,  whether  he  has  ever  been  suspended 
or  disbarred  from  practice.  He  must  also  state  wheth- 
er he  holds  any  office  under  the  Government  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

After  an  application  to  practice  has  been  filed  in  due 
form,  the  register  and  receiver  will  recognize  the  ap- 
plicant as  an  attorney  or  agent,  as  the  case  may  be,  un- 
less they  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  person 
making  the  application  is  unfit  to  practice  before  their 
offices,  or  unless  otherwise  instructed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner or  Secretary. 

Registers  and  receivers  must  keep  a  record  of  the 
names  and  residences  of  all  attorneys  and  agents  recog- 
nized as  entitled  to  represent  clients  in  their  several 
offices. 

Every  attorney  must,  either  at  the  time  of  entering 
his  appearance  for  a  claimant  or  contestant  or  within 
thirty  days  thereafter,  file  the  written  authority  for  such 
appearance,  signed  by  said  claimant  or  contestant,  and 
setting  forth  his  or  her  present  residence,  occupation. 
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and  poBtofflce  addreBB.  Upon  a  failure  to  fllemch  writ- 
ten authority  witiiin  the  time  limited^  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  register  and  receiver  to  no  longer  recognise  him  ai 
attorney  in  the  case.* 

An  attorney  in  fact  will  be  required  to  file  a  power 
of  attorney  of  his  principal,  duty  executed,  spedfying 
the  power' granted  and  stating  the  party's  present  resi- 
dence, occupation,  and  post-ofSce  address. 

When  the  appearance  is  for  a  person  other  than  a 
claimant  or  contestant  of  record,  the  attorn^  or  agent 
will  be  required  to  state  the  name  of  the  person  for  whom 
he  appears,  his  post-office  address,  the  character  and  ex- 
tent of  his  interest  in  the  matter  involved,  and  when  and 
from  what  source  it  was  acquired.  Authorisations  and 
powers  signed  or  executed  in  blank  will  not  be  recog- 
nized. 

If  any  attorney  or  agent  sliall  knowingly  commit  any 
of  the  following  acts,  viz. :  Represent  fictitious  or  fraud- 
ulent entrymen;  prosecute  collusive  contests;  speculate 
in  relinquishments  of  entries;  assist  in  procuring  illegal 
or  fraudulent  entries  or  filings;  represent  himself  as  the 
attorney  or  apent  of  entrymen  when  he  is  only  attorney 
or  agent  for  a  transferee  or  mortgagee;  conceal  the  name 
or  interest  of  Iiis  client ;  give  pernicious  advice  to  fmrties 
seeking  to  obtain  title  to  public  land;  attempt  to  pre- 
vent a  qualified  person  from  settling  upon,  entering,  or 
filing  for  a  tract  of  public  land  properly  subject  to  such 
entry  or  filing,  or  be  otherwise  guilty  of  dishonest  or  un- 
professional conduct,  or  who,  in  connection  with  busi- 
ness pending  in  local  land  offices  or  in  this  Department, 
shall  knowingly  employ  as  subagent,  clerk,  or  corre- 
spondent a  person  who  has  been  guilty  of  any  one  of  these 
acts,  or  who  has  been  prohibited  from  practicing  before 
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the  register  and  receiver  or  this  Department,  it  will  be 
sufficient  reason  for  his  disbarment  from  practice,  and 
registers  and  receivers  are  authorized  to  refuse  to  fur- 
ther recognize  any  person  as  agent  or  attorney  who  shall 
be  known  to  them  or  be  proven  before  them  to  be  guilty 
of  improper  and  unprofessional  conduct  as  above  stated. 

An  attorney  or  agent  who  has  been  admitted  to  prac- 
tice in  any  particular  land  district  may  be  enrolled  and 
authorize<l  to  practice  in  any  other  district  upon  filing 
witli  the  register  and  receiver  of  such  district  a  cer- 
tificate of  the  register  or  receiver  before  whom  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  that  he  is  an  attorney  or  agent  in  good 
standing. 

Any  unprofessional  conduct  on  the  part  of  an  attor- 
ney or  agent  should  be  reported  to  the  Commissioner 
at  once,  together  with  the  action  of  the  local  land  officers 
in  the  premises. 

Appeals  from  the  action  of  the  register  and  receiver 
in  refusing  to  admit  to  practice  or  in  refusing  to  further 
recognize  an  agent  or  attorney  will  lie  to  the  (Commis- 
sioner and  Secretary,  as  in  other  appealable  cases.  (Cir- 
cular approved  March  19,  1887,  5  L.  D.,  508.) 

V.  LAWS  AND  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  THE  RECOGNI- 
TION OF  AGENTS,  ATTORNEYS,  AND  OTHER  PERSONS 
TO  REPRESENT  CLAIMANTS  BEFORE  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  THE  INTERIOR  AND  THE  BUREAUS  THEREOF. 

LAWS. 

The  following  statutes  relate  to  the  recognition  of  at- 
torneys and  agents  for  claimants  before  this  Depart- 
ment: 

"That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe 
rules    and    regulations    governing    the    recognition    of 
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aj^t^iitB,  atturijeyH,  or  other  persons  represeotiog  claiiii- 
tmt«  before  hb  Deimrtmeiit,  and  may  require  of  such 
|>ersons,  agents,  or  attorneys,  before  being  i*ecogiiiEed  fli 
n'preKeiitativc\H  of  elainiantH,  tliat  they  shall  show  thflt 
tliey  are  of  gCKnl  nutra)  character  and  In  goi>d  repute,  poii- 
se»8ed  of  the  necessary  (pialifieations  to  enable  tliem  to 
render  such  claimants  vahtable  service,  and  otlieri^  tae 
eonjpetent  Ut  ailvise  and  assist  such  claimants  in  the  prps- 
entation  of  their  claims;  and  such  Secretary  may,  after 
notice  anil  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  suspend  or  exclude 
fitnii  further  practice  before  his  Department  any  sutli 
pefi^on,  agent,  or  attorney  shown  to  1m*  inconipetent^  dis* 
reputahh*,  or  who  refuses  to  comply  with  the  said  rules 
aud  regulations,  or  who  shall  with  intent  to  defraud  in 
any  manner  tleceive,  mislead,  or  threaten  any  claimant 
or  prosiH^ctive  claimant  by  word,  circular,  letter  or  by 
advertistnuent/-  (Act  July  4,  1884;  sec.  3;  23  Stata, 
101.) 

''Every  oflBcer  of  the  United  States,  or  person  holding 
any  place  of  trust  or  profit,  or  discharging  any  official 
function  under,  or  in  connection  with,  any  Executive  De- 
partment of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  un- 
der the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  who  acts  as  an  agent  or  attorney  for  prosecut- 
ing any  claim  against  the  United  States,  or  jn  any  man- 
ner, or  by  any  means,  otherwise  than  in  discharge  of  his 
proper  official  duties,  aids  or  assists  in  the'  prosecution 
or  support  of  any  such  claim,  or  receives  any  gratuity, 
or  any  share  of  or  interest  in  any  claim  from  any  claim- 
ant against  the  United  States,  with  intent  to  aid  or  as- 
sist, or  in  consideration  of  having  aided  or  assisted,  in 
the  prosecution  of  such  claim,  shall  pay  a  fine  of  not 
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more  than  five  thousand  dollars,  or  suffer  imprisonment 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both."  (Section  5498,  Re- 
vised Statutes.) 

"It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  appointed  after 
the  first  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-two,  as  an  officer,  clerk,  or  employe  in  any  of  the 
departments,  to  act  as  counsel,  attorney,  or  agent  for 
prosecuting  any  claim  against  the  United  States,  which 
was  pending  in  either  of  said  departments  while  he  was 
such  officer,  clerk,  or  employe,  nor  in  any  manner,  nor  by 
any  means,  to  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  any  such  claim, 
within  two  years  next  after  he  shall  have  ceased  to  be 
such  officer,  clerk,  or  employe."  (Section  190,  Revised 
Statutes.) 

"Any  person  prosecuting  claims,  either  as  attorney  or 
on  his  own  account,  before  any  of  the  departments  or 
bureaus  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  required  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  to  support  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  as  required  of  persons  in  the  civil 
service."     (Section  3478,  Revised  Statutes.) 

"The  oath  provided  for  in  the  preceding  section  may 
be  taken  before  any  justice  of  the  peace,  notary  public, 
or  other  person  who  is  legally  authorized  to  administer 
an  oath  in  the  State  or  district  where  the  same  may  be 
administered."     (Section  3479,  Revised  Statutes.) 

The  act  of  :May  13,  1884,  sec.  2,  (23  Stats.,  22),  pro- 
vides that  tlie  oath  above  required  shall  be  that  pre- 
scribed by  section  1757,  Revised  Statutes,  which  is  as 
follows: 

"I,  A  R,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  sup- 
port and  deftMid  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic;  that  I  will 
bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same;  that  I  take 
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this  obligation  fi'eelj,  without  any  nM 
purpogt^  of  evasioD ;  and  that  1  will 
diKcliargtf  the  duties  of  tlie  office  on  f 
enter,     So  help  me  God/' 


M 


BKGtLATlOKS. 

*'l.  Under  the  autlioritj^  conteiTed 
the  luterinp  liv  the  fifth  section  of 
1884,  it  is  hereby  prewiril^ed  tliat  an  ^ 
desires  to  represent  ehitmants  befo] 
or  one  of  its  bureans  j^hall  file  a  een 
of  the  United  States^  State,  or  Territc 
theittieattnl  under  the  seal  of  the  eou 
torney  in  goad  standing, 

"2.  Any  person  { not  an  attorney  I 
to  uppeiir  as  agent  for  claimants  Iwti 
or  tme  of  its  bnreans  must  file  a  cert^ 
of  a  United  States,  State^  or  Territo 
thenffcutcd  under  the  seal  of  the  ct 
son  is  of  gtK)d  moral  character  and  i 
gessitd  of  the  neecRKary  q na li flea t ion 
render  claimants  valnahle  service,  an 
tent  to  advise  and  assist  them  in  the  i 
claims 

*'3.  The  Set*retary  may  demand  s 
qualifications,  and  rtwerves  the  righ 
ogni5?e  any  attorney,  agent,  or  other 
represent  rhiimants  nnder  this  rule. 

**4  The  oath  of  allegiance  require* 
the  United  States  Revised  Statutes  i3 

^'5.  In  the  case  of  a  firm,  the  name 
composing  the  firm  ninst  be  given,  a 
oath  as  to  each  member  of  the  firm  wi 
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"6.  Unless  specially  called  for,  the  certificate  above  re- 
ferred to  will  not  be  required  of  any  attorney  or  agent 
heretofore  recognized  and  now  in  good  standing  before 
the  Department. 

'*7.  An  api)Ii(*ant  for  admission  to  practice  under  the 
above  regulations  must  address  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  inclosing  the  certificate  and  oath  above 
required,  in  which  letter  his  full  name  and  post-office 
address  must  be  given.  He  must  state  whether  or  not 
he  has  ever  been  recognized  as  attorney  or  agent  before 
this  Department  or  any  bureau  thereof,  and,  if  so,  wheth- 
er he  has  ever  been  suspended  or  disbarred  from  prac- 
tice. He  must  also  state  whether  he  holds  any  office  of 
trust  or  profit  under  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

"8.  No  person  who  has  been  an  officer,  clerk,  or  em- 
ployee of  this  Department  within  two  years  prior  to  his 
application  to  appear  in  any  case  pending  herein  shall 
be  recognized  or  permitted  to  appear  as  an  attorney 
or  agent  in  any  such  case  as  shall  have  been  pending  in 
the  Department  at  or  before  the  date  he  left  the  service : 
Provided,  This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  officers,  clerks,  or 
employees  of  the  Patent  Office,  nor  to  cases  therein. 

"9.  Whenever  an  attorney  or  agent  is  charged  Avith  im- 
proper practices  in  connection  with  any  matter  before  a 
bureau  of  this  Department,  the  head  of  such  bureau  shall 
investigate  the  charge,  giving  the  attorney  or  agent  due 
notice,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  charge  against 
him,  and  allow  him  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  the 
premises.  When  the  investigation  shall  have  been  con- 
cluded, all  the  papers  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Depart- 
ment, with  a  statement  of  the  facts  and  such  recommen- 
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dations  as  to  disbarment  from  ] 
the  bureau  may  deem  proper,  ti 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  I 
the  attorney  or  agent  will  be  rec 
for  special  reasons  the  Secretary 
sion  from  practice. 

"10.  If  any  attorney  or  agent 
the  Department  shall  knowingly 
<!orrespondent  a  person  who  hai 
practice  before  the  Department, 
son  for  the  disbarment  of  the  fori 

"11.  Upon  the  disbarment  of  a] 
tice  thereof  will  be  given  to  the  1 
Department,  and  to  the  other  E 
and  thereafter,  until  otherwise  < 
X)erson  will  not  be  recognized  as  a 
claim  or  other  matter  before  tl 
bureau  thereof." 
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LAWS  APPLICABLE  TO  THE  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE  LAWS. 

SUPERVISION. 

Sec.  3172,  as  amended  by  section  3If,  act  of  August  28y 
189Jf.  (28  Stat.,  509.)  Every  collector  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  cause  his  deputies  to  proceed  through  every  part 
of  his  district  and  inquire  after  and  concerning  all  per- 
sons therein  who  are  liable  to  pay  ani/  internal  revenue 
taxy  and  all  persons  owiiing  or  having  the  care  and  man- 
agement of  any  objects  liable  to  pay  any  tax,  and  to 
make  a  list  of  such  persons  and  enumerate  said  objects. 

Sec.  3173,  as  amended  by  section  34y  act  of  August  28^ 
189J,.  (28  Stat.,  509.)  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any 
person,  partnership,  firm,  association,  or  corpora tion^ 
made  liable  to  any  duty,  special  tax,  or  other  tax  im- 
posed by  law,  when  not  otherwise  provided  for,  in  case 
of  a  special  tax  on  or  before  the  thirty-first  day  of  July 
in  each  year,  in  case  of  income  tax  on  or  before  the  first 
Monday  of  March  in  each  year,  and  in  other  cases  before 
the  day  on  which  the  taxes  accrue,  to  make  a  list  or  re- 
turn, verified  by  oath  or  affirmation,  to  the  collector  or  a 
deputy  collector  of  the  district  where  located,  of  the  ar- 
ticles or  objects,  including  the  amount  of  annual  income,, 
charged  with  a  duty  or  tax,  the  quantity  of  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise  made  or  sold,  and  charged  with  a  tax^ 
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lite  several  rates  and  ag^egate  aniDU] 
fornix  ami  regulations  to  be  prescril 
BJDiier  of  Internal  Revenue,  with  tliei 
retary  nf  the  Trea8urjr,  for  which  wu 
shim  finii,  iiRscieiation,  or  eurporati 
ritleil.  That  if  any  person  liable  to  p^ 
ur  owning,  poi^HPHsingj  or  having  the  c 
nt  property,  gmnls,  wares,  and  mercs 
ohjiH^ts  liable  to  pay  any  duty,  tax,  ( 
to  make  and  exbibit  a  list  or  return  r 
shall  etmsent  to  disclose  the  partJcti 
tht*  property,  j?of>d»,  wares,  and  na 
and  objects  liable  to  pay  any  duty  or  ' 
or  (KTUpatiun  liable  to  pay  any  tax 
and  in  that  ease,  it  shall  be  the  dutj 
deputy  rollector  to  make  sneh  list  ol 
iug  distinctly  read,  consented  to,  and 
by  uatb  or  aftinnation  by  the  porno n 
iiijir.or  baving  the  care  and  niana;^eHie 
be  received  as  the  list  of  such  person 
That  in  case  no  annuaJ  list  or  returr 
by  such  person  to  the  tnjl  lector  or  dej 
quired  by  law,  and  tbe  person  shall  b< 
her  n^sideuce  or  place  of  business  at  tl 
or  a  dejiuty  collector  shall  call  for  tl 
turn  J  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  colli 
lector  to  leave  at  such  place  of  resides 
someone  of  suitable  age  and  discretio 
otherwise  to  deposit  in  the  neaiTSt  ] 
meniorandum  addressed  to  such  per 
or  her  to  render  to  such  collector  or  c 
list  or  return  ref|uired  by  law,  withii 
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date  of  such  note  or  ineinorandiim,  verified  by  oath  or 
affirmation.  And  if  any  person  on  being  notified  or  re- 
quired as  aforesaid  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  render  such 
list  or  return  within  the  time  required  as  aforesaid,  or 
whenever  any  person  who  is  required  to  deliver  a  month- 
ly or  other  return  of  objects  subject  to  tax  fails  to  do  so 
at  the  time  required,  or  delivers  any  return  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  collector,  is  false  or  fraudulent,  or  con- 
tains any  undervaluation  or  understatement,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  collector  to  summon  such  person,  or  any 
other  person  having  possession,  custody,  or  care  of  books 
of  account  containing  entries  relating  to  the  business  of 
suc!i  person,  or  any  other  person  he  may  deem  proper,  to 
appear  before  him  and  produce  such  books,  at  a  time  and 
place  named  in  the  summons,  and  to  give  testimony  or 
answer  interrogatories,  under  oath,  respecting  any  ob- 
jects liable  to  tax  or  the  returns  thereof.  The  collector 
nmy  summon  any  person  residing  or  found  within  the 
State  in  which  his  district  lies;  and  when  the  person 
intended  to  be  summoned  does  not  reside  and  can  not  be 
found  within  such  State,  he  may  enter  any  collection  dis- 
trict where  such  person  may  be  found,  and  there  make 
the  examination  herein  authorized.  And  to  this  end 
he  may  there  exercise  all  the  authority  which  he  might 
lawfully  exercise  in  the  district  for  which  he  was  com- 
missioned. 

SUMMONS. 

Sec.  3174.  Such  summons  shall  in  all  cases  be  served 
by  a  deputy  collector  of  the  district  where  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  directed  may  be  found,  by  an  attested  copy 
delivered  to  such  person  in  hand,  or  left  at  his  last  ^nd 
usual  place  of  abode,  allowing  such  person  one  day  for 
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eadl  Went  J- five  miles  he  may  be  requireil  to  travel,  cna 
pated  from  the  place  of  service  to  the  place  of  exaitiiim* 
ti<m;  ami  the  certificate  of  service  sigaed  by  sach  dep- 
uty shall  be  evidence  of  the  facts  it  states  on  the  hear- 
ing of  an  application  for  an  attiichnient.  When  the 
samiilon^  reti aires  the  production  of  hnokn,  it  shall  be 
sufficient  if  sneh  hookft  are  described  with  reasonable 
c»taiiity,  (^ 

Sbc,  3175.  Wlienever  any  person  gammoned  under  tTie 
two  preceding  J^ections  neglects  or  refuses  to  obey  ^ach 
summon^s,  or  to  give  testimony,  or  to  answer  interroga- 
tories m  required,  the  collectors  niay  apply  to  the  judge 
of  the  dis^trhH  court  or  to  a  cnmnitssitiiier  of  the  circuit 
court  of  the  Unitcfl  Stales  f(U'  the  district  within  which 
the  person  so  tsunnnoned  resides  for  an  attaehraent 
against  him  as  for  n  contempt.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  judge  or  commissioner  to  hear  the  applicatioii,  and, 
if  satisfactory  proof  is  made,  to  issue  an  attachment,  di- 
rected to  some  proper  officer,  for  the  arrest  of  such  per- 
son, and  upon  his  being  brought  before  him  to  proceed 
to  a  hearing  of  the  case ;  and  upon  such  hearing  the  judge 
or  commissioner  shall  have  power  to  make  such  order  as 
he  shall  deem  proper  not  inconsistent  with  existing  laws 
for  the  punishment  of  contempts,  to  enforce  obedience 
to  the  requirements  of  the  summons  and  to  punish  such 
person  for  his  default  or  disobedience. 


RETURNS. 

Sec.  3176,  as  amended  by  section  34,  act  of  August  28, 
1894  (28  Stat.,  509).  When  any  person,  corporation, 
company,  or  association  refuses  or  neglects  to  render  any 
return  or  list  required  by  law,  or  renders  a  false  or 
fraudulent  return  or  list,  the  collector  or  any  deputy  col- 
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lector  shall  make,  according  to  the  best  information 
which  he  can  obtain,  including  that  derived  from  the  evi- 
dence elicited  by  the  examination  of  the  collector,  and 
on  his  own  view  and  information,  such  list  or  return,  ac- 
cording to  the  form  prescribed,  of  the  income,  property, 
and  objects  lial>le  to  tax  owned  or  possessed  or  under  the 
care  or  management  of  such  person,  or  corporation,  com- 
pany, or  association  and  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Kevenue  shall  assess  all  taxes  not  paid  by  stamps,  in- 
cluding the  amount,  if  any,  due  for  special  tax,  income 
or  other  tax,  and  in  case  of  any  return  of  a  false  or 
fraudulent  list  or  valuation  intentionally  he  shall  add 
one  hundred  per  centum  to  such  tax;  and  in  case  of  a 
refusal  or  neglect,  except  in  cases  of  sickness  or  absence, 
to  make  a  list  or  return,  or  to  verify  the  same  as  afore- 
said, he  shall  add  fifty  per  centum  to  such  tax.  In  case 
of  neglect  occasioned  by  sickness  or  absence  as  aforesaid 
the  collector  may  allow  such  further  time  for  making 
and  delivering  such  list  or  return  as  he  umy  deem  nec- 
essary, not  exceeding  thirty  days.  The  amount  so  added 
to  the  tax  shall  be  collected  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  tax  unless  the  neglect  or  falsity  is 
discovered  after  the  tax  has  been  paid,  in  which  case  the 
amount  so  added  shall  be  collected  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  tax ;  and  the  list  or  return  so  made  and  subscribed 
by  such  collector  or  deputy  collector  shall  be  held  prima 
facie  good  and  sufficient  for  all  l(»gal  purposes. 

Skc.  3177.  Any  collector,  dei)uty  collector,  or  inspector 
may  ent(»r,  in  the  daytime,  any  building  or  place  where 
any  articles  or  objects  subject  to  tax  are  made,  produced, 
or  kept,  within  his  distric^t,  so  far  as  it  may  be  necessary, 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  Siiid  articles  or  objects. 
And  any  owner  of  such  building  or  place,  or  i)erson  hav- 
Adm.  Law— 36. 
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ing  the  i^ncy  or  saperiiiteiideiice 
fusM  to  admit  rach  ottcer,  w  to  ii 
>  snch  article  or  artidea^  ehall,  for  ev 
feit  five  hnqdred  dollars  And  win 
.open  at  night,  aueh  offlcertt  inagr  i 
open,  in  the  performance  of  their  of 
any  pa-son  shall  forcibly  ototmet  c 
or,  d^uty  collector,  or  tospedoTf  la 
power  and  authority  yetted  in  him 
cibly  reacne  or  cause  to  be  resenec 
cles,  or  objects  after  the  same  shall 
him,  or  shall  attempt  or  endeaTiMr.M 
offending,  excq[>ting  in  eases  oth< 
shall,  for  every  such  offense'  forfieM 
flye  hundred  dollars,  at  doiiMe  the  \ 
so  rescued,  or  be  imprisoned  tot  a 
two  years,  at  the  discretion  ci  the  c 
Sec.  3179.  Whenever  any  person 
to  the  collector  or  deputy  any  fals 
return,  account,  or  statement,  witl 
evade  the  valuation,  enumeration,  or 
to  be  made,  or,  being  duly  summoi 
tify,  or  to  appear  and  produce  sucl 
neglects  to  appear  or  to  produce  sa 
fined  not  exceeding  one  thousand  d 
oned  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  bo 
of  the  court,  with  costs  of  prosecutic 
Sec.  3180.  Whenever  there  are  in 
tides  not  owned  or  possessed  by  or  u 
trol  of  any  person  within  such  disti 
taxed,  and  of  which  no  list  has  beei 
collector,  as  required  by  law,  the  cc 
deputies  shall  enter  the  premises  wh 
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situated  and  shall  take  such  view  thereof  as  may  be  nee- 
essaT*y,  and  make  lists  of  the  same,  according  to  the  formr 
prescribed.  Said  lists,  being  subscribed  by  such  collect- 
or or  deputy,  shall  be  taken  as  sufficient  lists  of  such  arti- 
cles for  all  purposes. 

Sec.  3181.  The  lists  or  returns  aforesaid  shall,  where 
not  otherwise  especially  provided  for,  be  taken  with  ref- 
erence to  the  day  fixed  for  that  purpose  by  this  Title  as 
aforesaid ;  and  where  duties  accrue  at  other  and  differ- 
ent times,  the  list  shall  be  taken  with  reference  to  the 
time  when  said  taxes  become  due,  and  shall  be  denomi- 
nated annual,  monthly,  and  special  lists  or  returns. 

ASSFISSMENTS. 

Sec.  3182.  The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  is 
hereby  authorized  and  required  to  make  the  inquiries, 
determinations,  and  assessments  of  all  taxes  and  penal- 
ties imposed  by  this  Title,  or  accruing  under  any  former 
internal-revenue  act,  where  such  taxes  had  not  been  duly 
paid  by  stamp  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  provided 
by  law,  and  shall  certify  a  list  of  such  assessments  when 
made  to  the  proper  collectors  respectively,  who  shall  pro- 
ceed to  collect  and  account  for  the  taxes  and  penalties  so 
certified.  Whenever  it  is  ascertained  that  any  list  which 
has  been  or  shall  be  delivered  to  any  collector,  is  imper- 
fect or  incomplete  in  consequence  of  the  omission  of  the 
name  of  any  person  liable  to  tax,  or  in  consequence  of 
any  omission,  or  understatement,  or  undervaluation,  or 
false  or  fraudulent  statement  contained  in  any  return 
made  by  any  person  liable  to  tax,  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  may,  at  any  time  within  fifteen  months 
from  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the  list  to  the  collector 
as  aforesaid,  enter  on  any  monthly  or  special  list  the 
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name  of  such  person  so  omitted^  togjettier  wftb  tte, 
amount  of  tax  for  which  he  niay  have  bec^ii  or  s^hall  be^ 
oome  liable^  and  alao  the  name  of  any  such  i>erEon  in! 
respect  to  whose  retoni^  us  aforeB;iid,  there  has  been  ot 
shall  be  any  omission^  undervaluation,  nnderstatement, 
-iter  fslse  or  frandnlent   statement,   tt^getlier   with  th^ 

ftt  for  which  such  person  may  be  liable,  tiljoTe  th€ 
fdib  which  he  may  have  been  or  8hall  be  assessed 

anjr  i^tum  made  a^^  aforesaid;  and  he  shall  certify* 
and  retUMl  such  list  to  the  collector  a»  requii*ed  by  law. 
And  all  provisions  of  law  for  the  eM^ertaiii merit  of  lia* 
bility  to  any  tax,  or  the  assessment  or  col  lection  thereof|j 
sliall  be  held  to.  apply,  so  fur  as  may  be  neeeBsaHy,  to 
the  proceedings  herein  authoriied  Imd^direcfeed. 

CXILLBOnON. 

Sec.  3183,  as  amended  hy  aectUM  S,  act  of  Umrdk  1^ 

1879  (20  Stat.,  327).  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  col- 
lectors, or  their  deputies,  in  their  respective  districts, 
and  they  are  authorized,  to  collect  all  the  taxes  imposed 
by  law,  however  the  same  may  be  designated.  And 
every  collector  and  deputy  collector  shall  give  receipts 
for  all  sums  collected  by  him,  excepting  only  token  the 
same  are  in  payment  for  stamps  sold  and  delivered;  but 
no  collector  or  deputy  collector  shall  issue  a  receipt  in 
lieu  of  a  stamp  representing  a  ta^. 

[Sec.  3183a.]  Section  SI,  act  of  August  28y  1894  (28 
Stat.y  509),  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  collector 
of  internal  revenue,  to  whom  any  payment  of  any  taxes 
other  than  the  tax  represented  by  an  adhesive  stamp  or 
othe/  engraved  stamp  is  made  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  to  give  to  the  person  making  such  payment  a 
full  written  or  printed  receipt,  expressing  the  amount 
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paid  and  the  particular  account  for  which  such  payment 
was  made;  and  whenever  such  pa^rment  is  made  such 
collector  shall,  if  required,  give  a  separate  receipt  for 
each  tax  paid  by  any  debtor,  on  account  of  payments 
made  to  or  to  be  made  by  him  to  separate  creditors  in 
such  form  that  such  debtor  can  conveniently  produce 
the  same  separately  to  his  several  creditors  in  satisfac- 
tion of  their  respective  demands  to  the  amounts  specified 
in  such  receipts;  and  such  receipts  shall  be  sufficient 
evidence  in  favor  of  such  debtor,  to  justify  him  in  with- 
holding the  amount  therein  expressed  from  his  next 
payment  to  Iiis  creditor;  but  such  creditor  may,  upon 
giving  to  his  debtor  a  full  written  receipt,  acknowledg- 
ing the  payment  to  him  of  whatever  sum  may  be  actually 
paid,  and  accepting  the  amount  of  tax  paid  as  aforesaid 
(specifying  the  same)  as  a  further  satisfaction  of  the 
debt  to  that  amount,  require  the  surrender  to  him  of 
such  collector's  receipt. 

Sec.  3184.  Where  it  is  not  otherwise  provided,  the  col- 
lector shall  in  person  or  by  deputy,  within  ten  days  after 
receiving  any  list  of  taxes  from  the  Ck)mmissione^  of  In- 
ternal Revenue,  give  notice  to  each  person  liable  to  pay 
any  taxes  stated  therein,  to  be  left  at  his  dwelling  or 
usual  place  of  business,  or  to  be  sent  by  mail,  stating  the 
amount  of  such  taxes  and  demanding  payment  thereof. 
If  such  person  does  not  pay  the  taxes  within  ten  days 
after  the  service  or  the  sending  by  mail  of  such  notice,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  collector  or  his  deputy  to  col- 
lect the  said  taxes  with  a  penalty  of  five  per  centum  ad- 
ditional upon  the  amount  of  taxes,  and  interest  at  the 
rate  of  one  per  centum  a  month. 

Sec.  3185.  All  returns  required  to  be  made  monthly 
by  any  person  liable  to  tax  shall  be  made  on  or  before 
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:^6.taith  day  of  each  month,  and  the  tax  ase€sg;ed  or  dw 
thereon  fchall  be  returned  by  the  Commissioner  of  I 
tarnat  Revenue  to  the  collector  on  or  before  the  last  diy 
of  each  month.  All  returns  for  which  bo  provieion 
otherwise  made  shall  be  made  on  or  before  the  tenth  da; 
of  the  month  succeeding  the  time  when  the  tax  is  due 
and  liable  to  be  assessed,  and  the  tax  thereon  shall  be 
returned  as  herein  provided  for  monthly  r^turnSy  and 
shall  be  due  and  payable  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  the 
month  in  which  the  assessment  is  so  made.  When  the 
said  ta:s  is  not  paid  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  the 
months  m  aforesaid^  the  collector  shall  add  a  penalty 
five  per  centum,  together  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  om 
per  centum  per  month,  upon  such  tax  from  the  time  th 
same  became  due;  but  no  interest  for  a  fraction  of 
month  shall  be  demanded :  Proviiledy  That  notice  of  th 
time  when  such  tax  becomes  due  and  payable  is  given  w^ 
such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  (Tommissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue.  It  shall  then  be  the  duty  of  the 
collector,  in  case  of  the  non-payment  of  said  tax  on  or 
before  the  last  day  of  the  month,  as  aforesaid,  to  demand 
payment  thereof,  with  five  per  centum  added  thereto, 
and  interest  at  the  rate  of  one  per  centum  per  month,  as 
aforesaid,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law ;  and  if  said 
tax,  penalty,  and  interest,  are  not  paid  within  ten  days 
after  such  demand,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  collector  or 
his  deputy  to  make  distraint  therefor,  as  provided  by 
law. 

ENFORCEMENT. 

Sec.  3186,  as  amended  by  section  S,  act  of  March  i, 
1879  (20  Stat.,  327).  If  any  person  liable  to  pay  any 
tax  neglects  or  refuses  to  pay  the  same  after  demand, 
the  amount  shall  be  a  lien  in  favor  of  the  United  States 
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from  the  time  when  the  assessment-list  was  received  by 
the  collector,  except  when  otherwise  provided,  until  paid, 
with  the  interest,  penalties,  and  costs  that  may  accrue  in 
addition  thereto,  upon  all  property  and  rights  to  prop- 
erty belonging  to  such  person. 

Sec.  3187.  If  any  person  liable  to  pay  any  taxes  neg- 
lects or  refuses  to  pay  the  same  within  ten  days  after 
notice  and  demand,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  collector 
or  his  deputy  to  collect  the  said  taxes,  with  five  per  cen- 
tum additional  thereto,  and  interest  as  aforesaid,  by  dis- 
traint and  sale,  in  the  manner  hereafter  provided,  of  the 
goods,  chattels,  or  effects,  including  stocks,  securities, 
and  evidences  of  debt,  of  the  person  delinquent  as  afore- 
said: Provided,  That  there  shall  be  exempt  from  dis- 
traint and  sale,  if  belonging  to  the  head  of  a  family,  the 
school-books  and  wearing  apparel  necessary  for  such 
family;  also  arms  for  personal  use,  one  cow,  two  hogs, 
five  sheep  and  the  wool  thereof,  provided  the  aggregate 
market-value  of  said  sheep  shall  not  exceed  fifty  dollars; 
the  necessary  food  for  such  cow,  hogs,  and  sheep,  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  thirty  days;  fuel  to  an  amount  not 
greater  in  value  than  twenty-five  dollars;  provisions  to 
an  amount  not  greater  than  fifty  dollars ;  household  fur- 
niture kept  for  use  to  an  amount  not  greater  than  three 
hundred  dollars;  and  the  books,  tools,  or  implements,  of 
a  trade  or  profession,  to  an  amount  not  greater  than  one 
hundred  dollars  shall  also  be  exempt;  and  the  officer 
making  the  distraint  shall  summon  three  disinterested 
householders  of  the  vicinity,  who  shall  appraise  and  set 
apart  to  the  owner  the  amount  of  property  herein  de- 
clared to  be  exempt. 

Sec.  3188.  In  such  case  of  neglect  or  refusal,  the  col- 
lector may  levy,  or  by  warrant  may  authorize  a  deputy 
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ecAleetor  to  levy^  upon  all  property  and  rinfhts  to  prop- 
•  €rty,  exc^t  such  as  are  exempt  by  the  preceding  section, 
belongiiig  to  such  person,  or  on  which  the  said  lien  ex- 
IstMj  for  the  payment  of  the  sum  due  ns  aforeBaid^  with 
intarast  and  penalty  for  non'pa;^^ieut^  and  also  of  Buch 
further  sum  as  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  fees,  costs,  and 
expenses  of  such  levy. 

8b».  8189.  All  persons,  and  officers  of  companies  or 
corporations^  are  required,  on  demand  of  a  collector  or 
deputy  collector  ahout  to  distrain  or  having  distrained 
on  any  property,  or  rights  of  property,  to  exhibit  all 
books  containing  evidence  or  statements  relating  to  the 
subject  of  distraint,  or  the  propt^t^^  or  rights  of  prop- 
erty liable  to  distraint  for  the  tax  due  as  aforesaid. 

DISTRAINT. 

Sec.  3190.  When  distraint  is  made»  as^afwesaidy  tha 
officer  charged  with  the  collection  shall  rn^ke  or  eauaa 

to  be  made  an  account  of  the  gooda  or  effects  distrained, 
a  copy  of  which,  signed  by  the  officer  making  such  dis- 
traint, shall  be  left  with  the  owner  or  possessor  of  such 
goods  or  effects,  or  at  his  dwelling  or  usual  place  of  busi- 
ness, with  some  person  of  suitable  age  and  discretion, 
if  any  such  can  be  found,  with  a  note  of  the  sum  demand- 
ed, and  the  time  and  place  of  sale;  and  the  said  officer 
shall  forthwith  cause  a  notification  to  be  published  in 
some  newspaper  within  the  county  wherein  said  dis- 
traint is  made,  if  a  newspaper  is  published  in  said  coun- 
ty, or  to  be  publicly  posted  at  the  post-office,  if  there  be 
one  within  five  miles,  nearest  to  the  residence  of  the  per- 
son whose  property  shall  be  distrained,  and  in  not  less 
than  two  other  public  places.  Such  notice  shall  specify 
the  articles  distrained,  and  the  time  and  place  for  the 
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sale  thereof.  Such  time  shall  not  be  less  than  ten  nor 
more  than  twenty  days  from  the  date  of  such  notifica- 
tion to  the  owner  or  possessor  of  the  property  and  the 
publication  or  posting  of  such  notice  as  herein  provided; 
and  the  place  proposed  for  the  sale  shall  not  be  more 
than  five  miles  distant  from  the  place  of  making  such  dis- 
traint. Said  sale  may  be  adjourned  from  time  to  time 
by  said  officer,  if  he  deems  it  advisable^  but  not  for  a  time 
to  exceed  in  all  thirty  days. 

Sec.  3191.  When  property  subject  to  tax,  but  upon 
which  the  tax  has  not  been  paid,  is  seized  upon  distraint 
and  sold,  the  amount  of  such  tax  shall,  after  deducting 
the  expenses  of  such  sale,  be  first  appropriated  out  of 
the  proceeds  thereof  to  the  payment  of  the  tax.  And 
if  no  assessment  of  such  tax  has  been  made  upon  such 
property,  the  collector  shall  make  a  return  thereof  in  the 
form  required  by  law,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  shall  assess  the  tax  thereon. 

Sec.  3192.  When  any  property  advertised  for  sale  un- 
der distraint,  as  aforesaid,  is  of  a  kind  subject  to  tax,  and 
the  tax  has  not  been  paid,  and  the  amount  bid  for  such 
property  is  not  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  tax,  the  col- 
lector may  purchase  the  same  in  behalf  of  the  United 
States  for  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  said  tax.  All 
property  so  purchased  may  be  sold  by  the  collector,  un- 
der such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue.  The  collector  shall  ren- 
der to  the  Commissioner  a  distinct  account  of  all  char- 
ges incurred  in  such  sales,  and,  in  case  of  sale,  shall  pay 
into  the  Treasury  the  surplus,  if  any  there  be,  after  de- 
fraying all  lawful  charges  and  fees. 

Sec.  3193.  In  any  case  of  distraint  for  the  payment  of 
the  taxes  aforesaid,  the  goods,  chattels,  or  effects  so  dis- 
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'tksaiiied  dudjl  be  restored  to  the  owner  or  pOB^essop*  if, 
jporior  to  the  wkle,  payment  of  the  amount  due  is  made  to 
Oie  pMiier  officer  charged  with  the  collectioo,  trtgethiT 
with  the  fees  and  other  charges;  but  in  case  of  ooupav- 
ment  as  aforeBaid,  the  said  ofliccr  f^hall  proceed  to  £tell 
tibesaid  goods,  chattels,  or  effects  at  public  auctiou,  and 
shall  retam  from  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  the  nmonot 
demandable  for  the  use  of  the  United  States^  and  a  com- 
missioa  of  five  per  centum  thereon  for  his  own  use^  with 
the  ftes  and  charges  for  distraint  and  sale,  rendering  the 
oyerpluS}  if  any  there  be,  to  the  person  who  may  be  en- 
titled to  receive  the  same. 

I  SALE. 

SBa  3194.  Id  alt  cases  of  ^le^  as  aforesaid^  the  cer 
tiflcate  of  such  sale  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the 
right  of  the  ofli^'f'i'  tu  inako  surh  Ri1f%  ;ind  rnnr'lii«iv»>  evi- 
dence of  the  regularity  of  his  proceedings  In  making  the 
sale,  and  shall  transfer  to  the  purchaser  all  right,  title^ 
and  interest  of  such  delinquent  in  and  to  the  property 
sold;  and  w^here  such  property  consists  of  stocks,  said 
certificate  shall  be  notice,  when  received,  to  any  corpora- 
tion, company,  or  association  of  said  transfer,  and  shall 
be  authority  to  such  corporation,  company,  or  associa- 
tion to  record  the  same  on  their  books  and  records  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  transferred  or  assigned  by  the  party 
holding  the  same,  in  lieu  of  any  original  or  prior  certifi- 
cates, which  shall  be  void,  whether  canceled  or  not.  And 
said  certificates,  where  the  subject  of  sale  is  securities 
or  other  evidences  of  debt,  shall  be  good  and  valid  re- 
ceipts to  the  person  holding  the  same,  as  against  any 
person  holding,  or  claiming  to  hold,  possession  of  such 
securities  or  other  evidences  of  debt. 
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Sec.  3195.  WTien  any  property  liable  to  distnint  for 
taxes  is  not  divisible,  so  as  to  enable  the  collector  by  a 
sale  of  part  thereof  to  raise  the  whole  amount  of  the  tax, 
with  all  costs,  charges,  and  eonunissions;,  the  whole  of 
such  property  shall  he  sold,  and  the  surplus  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale,  after  satisf \ing  the  tax,  costs,  and  char- 
ges, shall  be  paid  to  the  person  legally  entitled  to  receire 
the  same ;  or,  if  he  can  not  be  found,  or  refuses  to  receire 
the  same,  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  to  be  there  held  for  his  use  until  he  makes  ap- 
plication therefor  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who, 
upon  such  application  and  satisfactory  proofs  in  support 
thereof,  shall,  by  warrant  on  the  Treasury,  cause  the 
same  to  be  paid  to  the  applicant. 

Sec.  3196.  When  goods,  chattels,  at  effects  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  taxes  imposed  upon  any  person  are  not 
found  by  the  collector  or  deputy  collector,  he  is  author- 
ized to  collect  the  same  by  seizure  and  sale  of  real  estate. 

Sec.  3197,  as  amended  by  section  3,  act  of  March  /, 
1879  (20  Stat.,  327).  The  office  making  the  seizure 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  section  shall  give  notice  to 
the  person  whose  estate  it  is  proposed  to  sell  by  giving 
him  in  hand,  or  leaving  at  his  last  or  usual  place  of  abode, 
if  he  has  any  such  within  the  collection-district  mhere 
said  estate  is  situated,  a  notice,  in  irriting,  stating  what 
particular  estate  is  to  be  sold,  desrrribing  the  same  mitb 
reasonable  certainty,  and  the  time  when  and  plar-e  mhere 
said  officer  proposes  to  sell  the  same;  m'hich  time  shall 
not  be  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  Uprty  ^lays  from 
the  time  of  giving  said  notice.  The  said  officer  sliall  als^> 
cause  a  notification  to  the  same  effect  to  be  publisbe^l  in 
some  newspaper  within  the  county  m-h^e  such  seizure 
is  made,  if  any  suph  there  be,  and  shall  also  cause  a  liki* 
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'BOttoe  to  be  posted  at  the  post-office  nearest  to  the  estate 
idied,  and  in  two  other  public  places  within  the  county; 
and  the  place  of  said  eale  shall  not  be  more  than  five 
milM  distant  from  the  estate  seized ,  except  bj  special 
order  nf  the  CommisBioner  of  Internal  Revenue.  At  the 
thne  and  place  appointed,  the  officer  making  such  seizure 
ahaU  proceed  to  sell  the  said  estate  at  public  aoctiont  of* 
fexing  the  same  at  a  minimum  price,  inclading  the  ex* 
pense  of  making  such  levjj  and  all  charges  for  advertis- 
ing and  an  officer's  fee  of  ten  dollars.  When  the  real 
estate  so  seized  consists  of  several  distinct  tracts  or  par- 
eels,  the  officer  making  sale  thereof  shall  offer  each  tract 
or  parcel  for  sale  separately,  and  shall ^  if  he  deem  it  ad- 
viaable,  apportion  the  expenses,  charges,  and  fees  afore- 
said to  such  several  tracts  or  parcels,  or  to  any  of  them, 
in  estimating  the  minimum  price  aforesaid.  If  no  per- 
son offers  for  said  estate  the  amount  fit  BtdA  mfalmmn 
price,  the  officer  shall  declare  the  same  to  be  pnrchased 
by  him  for  the  United  States;  otherwise  the  same  shall 
be  declared  to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 

And  in  case  the  same  shall  be  declared  to  be  pnrchased 
for  the  United  States,  the  officer  shall  immediately  trans- 
mit a  certificate  of  the  purchase  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue,  and,  at  the  proper  time,  as  hereaftar 
provided,  shall  execute  a  deed  therefor,  after  its  prepara- 
tion and  the  indorsement  of  approval  as  to  its  form  by 
the  United  States  district  attorney  for  the  district  in 
which  the  property  is  situate,  and  shall  without  dj^ay 
cause  the  same  to  be  duly  recorded  in  the  proper  registiy 
of  deeds,  and  immediately  thereafter  shall  transmit  such 
deed  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 

And  said  sale  may  be  adjourned  from  time  to  time  by 
said  officer  for  not  exceeding  thirty  days  in  all,  if  he 
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shall  think  it  advisable  so  to  do.  If  the  amount  bid  shall 
not  be  then  and  there  paid,  the  officer  shall  forthwith 
proceed  to  again  sell  said  estate  in  the  same  manner. 

And  it  is  hereby  provided,  That  all  certificates  of  pur- 
chase, and  deeds  of  property  purchased  by  the  United 
States  under  the  internal-revenue  laws,  ^n  sales  for 
taxes,  or  under  executions  issued  from  United  States 
courts,  which  now  are,  or  hereafter  may  be,  found  in  the 
office  of  any  collector,  United  States  marshal,  or  United 
States  district  attorney,  shall  be  immediately  transmit- 
ted by  such  officers  respectively  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue. 

And  it  is  hereby  further  provided,  That  for  the  prepa- 
ration  and  approval  by  the  United  States  district  attor- 
ney of  each  deed  as  above  re<iuired,  a  fee  of  five  dollars 
shall  be  allowed  to  that  officer,  to  be  paid  by  the  United 
States,  and  which  he  shall  account  for  in  his  emolument 
returns. 

Sec.  3198.  Upon  any  sale  of  real  estate,  as  provided  in 
the  preceding  section,  and  the  payment  of  the  purchase 
money,  the  officer  making  the  seizure  and  sale  shall  give 
to  the  purchaser  a  certificate  of  purchase,  which  shall 
set  forth  the  real  estate  purchased,  for  whose  taxes  the 
same  was  sold,  the  name  of  the  purchaser,  and  the  price 
paid  therefor ;  and  if  the  said  real  estate  be  not  redeemed 
in  the  manner  and  within  the  time  hereafter  provided, 
the  said  collector  or  deputy  collector  shall  execute  to  the 
said  purchaser,  upon  his  surrender  of  said  certificate,  a 
deed  of  the  real  estate  purchased  by  him  as  aforesaid, 
reciting  the  facts  set  forth  in  said  certificate,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  such  real 
estate  is  situate  upon  the  subject  of  sales  of  real  estate 
under  execution. 
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S£C.  3199.  The  deed  of  sale  given  in  punuaaee  of  the 
preceding  section  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the 
facts  therein  stated;  and  if  the  proceedii^  of  th^  officer 
as  set  forth  have  been  substantially  in  accordance  witt 
tiie  provisions  of  law^  shall  be  considered  and  operate  aiEi 
a  conveyance  of  all  the  right,  titte,  and  interest  the  piirty 
delinquent  had  in  and  to  the  real  estate  thus  sold  at  the 
time  the  lien  of  the  United  States  attai^d  ttoretoc   . 

Skg.  3200.  Any  collector  or  deputy  collector  may,  for 
the  collection  of  taxes  imposed  upcMi  any  person^  luid 
committed  to  him  for  collection,  seise  and  sell  the  lanAi 
of  such  person  situated  in  any  other  collection  district 
within  the  State  in  which  such  officer  resides;  i|iid  his 
proceedings  in  relation  thereto  shall  have  the  samt  effect 
as  if  the  same  were  had  in  his  proper  collection  district. 

Sec.  3201.  Any  person  whose  estate  may  be  proceeded 
against  as  aforesaid  shall  have  the  right .  to  pay  the 
amount  due,  together  with  the  costs  and  charges  there- 
on, to  the  collector  or  deputy  collector  at  any  time  prior 
to  the  sale  thereof,  and  all  further  proceedings  shall 
cease  from  the  time  of  such  payment. 

Sec.  3202.  The  owners  of  any  real  estate  sold  as  afore- 
said, their  heirs,  executors,  or  administrators,  or  any 
person  having  any  interest  therein,  or  a  lien  thereon,  or 
any  person  in  their  behalf,  shall  be  permitted  to  redeem 
the  land  sold,  or  any  particular  tract  thereof,  at  any 
time  within  one  year  after  the  sale  thereof,  upon  pay- 
ment to  the  purchaser,  or,  in  case  he  can  not  be  found 
in  the  county  in  which  the  land  to  be  redeemed  is  situ- 
ate, then  to  the  collector  of  the  district  in  which  the  land 
is  situate,  for  the  use  of  the  purchaser,  his  heirs  or  as- 
signs, the  amount  paid  by  the  said  purchaser  and  inter- 
est thereon  at  the  rate  of  twenty  per  centum  per  annum. 
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Sec.  3203,  as  amended  hy  section  3,  act  of  March  i, 
1879  (20  i^tat.,  321),  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  col- 
lector to  keep  a  record  of  all  sales  of  land  made  in  his 
collection  district,  whether  by  himself  or  his  deputies, 
or  by  another  collector,  in  which  shall  be  set  forth  the 
tax  for  which  any  such  sale  was  made,  the  dates  of  seiz- 
ure and  sale,  the  name  of  the  party  assessed,  and  all 
proceedings  in  making  said  sale,  amount  of  fees  and  ex- 
penses, the  name  of  the  purchaser  and  the  date  of  the 
deed;  and  said  record  shall  be  certified  by  the  officer 
making  the  sale.  And  on  or  before  the  fifth  day  of  each 
succeeding  month  he  shall  transmit  a  copy  of  such  record 
of  the  preceding  month  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue. 

And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  deputy  making  sale, 
as  aforesaid,  to  return  a  statement  of  all  his  proceed- 
ings to  the  collector,  and  to  certify  the  record  thereof. 
In  case  of  the  death  or  removal  of  the  collector,  or  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  office  from  any  other  cause, 
84iid  record  shall  be  delivered  to  his  successor  in  office; 
and  a  copy  of  every  such  record,  certified  by  the  collect- 
or, shall  be  evidence  in  any  court  of  the  truth  of  the  facts 
therein  stated. 

Sec.  3204.  When  any  lands  sold,  as  aforesaid,  are  re- 
deemed as  heretofore  provided,  the  collector  shall  make 
entry  of  the  fact  upon  the  record  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  and  the  said  entry  shall  be.  evidence  of 
such  redemption. 

Sec.  3205.  Whenever  any  property,  personal  or  real, 
which  is  seized  and  sold  by  virtue  of  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions, is  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  claim  oi  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  which  distraint  or  seizure  is  made,  the  col- 
lector may,  thereafter,  and  as  often  as  the  same  may  be 
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neGanary,  proceed  to  eeize  and  sell,  in  like  niauner,  euv 
other  property  Ifetle  to  seizure  of  the  jierson  againi^t 
whom  sach  claim  exists,  until  the  nmoiiDt  due  froui  hini, 
.together  with  all  expenses,  is  fully  paid, 

Sbo.  3206.  The  Commissioner  of  In  tern  til  1%  even  tie 
fdiall  by  regulation  deteruiine  the  fvi^a  and  charges  to  he 
allowed  in  all  cascB  of  distraint  and  other  sei7JiiN?s;  and 
shaU  have  power  to  det ermine  whether  any  expense  in- 
curred in  making  any  distraint  or  «i*izure  was  necessary. 

JUDICIAL    PROCESS, 

Sbo.  3207.  In  any  ease  where  there  has  lieen  a  i-^fusid 
or  neglect  to  pay  any  tax,  and  it  has  heeome  nreessiiry  tn 
seize  and  sell  real  estate  to  satisfy  the  sinin*,  the  Com- 
missicmer  of  Internal  Kevenue  may  dirtvt  a  hill  in  rlian- 
eery  to  be  filed,  in  a  distriet  or  eircuit  court  of  the  CTiiite*! 

States,  to  enforce  the  lien  o^  the  United  States  for  tax  up- 

* 

on  any  real  estate,  or  to  subject  any  real  estate  owned 
by  the  delinquent,  or  in  which  he  has  any  right,  title,  or 
interest,  to  the  payment  of  such  tax.  All  persons  having 
liens  upon  or  claiming  any  interest  in  the  real  estate 
sought  to  be  subjected  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  made  parties 
to  such  proceedings,  and  be  brought  into  court  as  pro- 
vided in  other  suits  in  chancery  therein.  And  the  said 
court  shall,  at  the  term  next  after  the  parties  have  been 
duly  notified  of  the  proceedings,  unless  otherwise  order- 
ed by  the  court,  proceed  to  adjudicate  all  matters  involv- 
ed therein,  and  finally  determine  the  merits  of  all  claims 
to  and  liens  upon  the  real  estate  in  question,  and,  in  all 
cases  where  a  claim  or  interest  of  the  United  States 
therein  is  established,  shall  decree  a  sale  of  such  real  es- 
tate, by  the  pn^r  officer  of  the  court,  and  a  distribution 
of  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  according  to  the  findings  of 
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the  court  in  respect  to  the  interests  of  the  parties  and  of 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  3208,  as  amended  by  section  3,  act  of  March  Ij 
1879  (20  Stat,,  327). 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  shall  have 
charge  of  all  real  estate  which  is  now  or  shall  become  the 
property  of  the  United  States  by  judgment  of  forfeiture 
under  the  internal-revenue  laws,  or  which  has  been  or 
shall  be  assigncKl,  set  otf,  or  conveyed  by  purchase  or  oth- 
erwise to  the  United  States  in  payment  of  debts  or  penal- 
ties arising  under  the  laws  relating  to  internal  revenue, 
or  which  has  been  or  shall  be  vested  in  the  United  States 
by  mortgage  or  other  security  for  the  payment  of  such 
debts,  and  of  all  trusts  created  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States  in  payment  of  such  debts  due  them ;  and,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  may  at  public 
vendue,  and  upon  not  less  than  twenty  days'  notice,  sell 
and  dispose  of  all  real  estate  owned  or  held  by  the  United 
States  as  aforesaid;  and  until  such  sale  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  may  lease  such  real  estate 
owned  as  aforesaid  on  such  terms  and  for  such  period  as 
they  shall  deem  expedient. 

And  in  cases  where  real  estate  has  or  may  become  the 
property  of  the  United  States  by  conveyance  or  other- 
wise, in  payment  of  or  as  security  for  a  debt  arising  un- 
der the  laws  relating  to  internal  revenue,  and  such  debt 
shall  have  been  paid,  together  with  the  interest  thereon^ 
at  the  rate  of  one  per  centum  per  month,  to  the  United 
States,  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  acquisition 
of  such  real  estate,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Commission- 
er of  Internal  Revenue,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 

Adm.  Law — 37. 
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the  name  of  the  depositor  and  the  specific  account  on 
which  the  deposit  was  made,  signed  by  the  Treasurer,  As- 
sistant Treasurer,  designated  depositary,  or  proper  ofllcer 
of  a  deposit  bank,  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue :  Provided,  That  in  districts 
where,  from  the  distance  of  the  officer,  collector,  or  agent 
receiving  or  collecting  such  taxes  and  revenues  from  a 
proper  Government  depository,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  deem  it  proper,  he  may  extend  the  time 
for  making  such  payment,  not  exceeding,  however,  in 
any  case  a  period  of  one  month. 

Sec.  3211.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
to  designate  one  or  more  depositories  in  each  State,  for 
the  deposit  and  safe-keeping  of  the  money  collected  by 
virtue  of  the  internal-revenue  laws;  and  the  receipt  of 
the  proper  officer  of  such  depository  to  a  collector  for  the 
money  deposited  by  him  shall  be  a  sufficient  voucher  for 
such  collector  in  the  settlement  of  his  accounts  at  the 
Treasury  Department. 

Sec.  3212.  Every  collector  shall,  at  the  expiration  of 
each  month  after  he  commences  his  collections,  transmit 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  a  statement  of 
the  collections  made  by  him  within  the  month.  And 
every  collector  shall  complete  the  collection  of  all  sums 
assigned  to  him  for  collection,  and  shall  pay  over  the 
same  into  the  Treasury,  and  shall  render  his  accounts  to 
the  Treasury  Department  as  often  as  he  may  be  required. 

FORFEITURES. 

Sec.  3213.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  collectors,  in 
their  respective  districts,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  to  prosecute  for  the  recovery  of  any  sums  which 
may  be  forfeited  by  law.     All  suits  for  fines,  penalties, 
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and  forfeitnrefi,  where  not  otherwise  provided  for,  shall 
be  brought  in  the  name  of  the  United  Staies,  in  any 
proper  foroi  of  action j  or  bj  any  appi^opriate  form  of  pro* 
ceedingfSj  qui  tarn  or  otherwise,  before  any  circuit  or  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  within 
which  said  fiiiCj  penalty,  or  forfeiture  may  have  been  in- 
curred^ or  before  any  otlier  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion; and  taxes  may  be  sued  tor  and  recovered  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States,  in  any  proper  form  of  ac- 
tion, before  any  circuit  or  district  court  of  the  Unit*Hl 
UtateB  for  tlie  district  within  which  the  liability  to  such 
tox  10  incurred,  or  where  the  party  from  wliom  such  tax 
is  due  resides  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the 
said  action. 

Bec.  3214,  No  suit  for  tlie  recovery  of  taxes,  or  of  any 
fine,  penalty^  or  forfeiture,  shall  l>e  commenced  unices 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  authorizes  or 
sanctions  the  proceedings:  Provided,  That  in  case  of 
any  suit  for  penalties  or  forfeitures  brought  upon  infor- 
mation received  from  any  person,  other  than  a  collector 
or  deputy  collector,  the  United  States  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  any  costs  of  suit. 

Sec.  3215.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  to  establish  such  regulations,  not  in- 
consistent with  law,  for  the  observance  of  revenue  offi- 
cers, district  attorneys,  and  marshals,  respecting  suits 
arising  under  the  internal-revenue  laws  in  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
for  the  just  responsibility  of  those  officers  and  the 
prompt  collection  of  all  revenues  and  debts  due  and  ac- 
cruing to  the  United  States  under  such  laws. 
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Sec.  3216.  All  judgments  and  moneys  recovered  or 
received  for  taxes,  costs,  forfeitures,  and  penalties,  shall 
be  paid  to  collectors  as  internal  taxes  are  required  to  be 
paid. 

DELINQUENCY. 

Sec.  3217.  When  any  collector  fails  either  to  collect 
or  to  render  his  account,  or  to  pay  over  in  the  manner 
or  within  the  times  provided  by  law,  the  (First)  Comp- 
troller of  the  Treasury  shall,  immediately  after  evidence 
of  such  delinquency,  report  the  same  to  the  Solicitor  of 
the  Treasury,  who  shall  issue  a  warrant  of  distress 
against  such  delinquent  collector,  directed  to  the  mar- 
shal of  the  district,  expressing  therein  the  amount  with 
which  the  said  collector  is  chargeable,  and  the  sums,  if 
any,  which  have  been  paid  over  by  him,  so  far  as  the 
same  are  ascertainable.  And  the  said  marshal  shall, 
himself,  or  by  his  deputy,  immediately  proceed  to  levy 
and  collect  the  sum  which  may  remain  due,  with  five  per 
centum  thereon,  and  all  the  expenses  and  charges  of 
collection,  by  distress  and  sale  of  the  goods  and  chat- 
tels, or  any  personal  effects  of  the  delinquent  coUect- 
;or,  giving  at  least  five  days'  notice  of  the  time  and 
place  of  sale,  in  the  manner  provided  by  law  for  adver- 
tising sales  of  personal  property  on  execution  in  the 
State  wherein  such  collector  resides.  And  the  bill  of 
sale  of  the  officer  of  any  goods,  chattels,  or  other  per- 
sonal property,  distrained  and  sold  as  aforesaid,  shall 
be  conclusive  evidence  of  title  to  the  purchaser,  and 
prima  facie  evidence  of  the  right  of  the  officer  to  make 
such  sale,  and  of  the  correctness  of  his  proceedings  in 
selling  the  same.  And  for  want  of  goods  and  chattels, 
or  other  personal  effects  of  such  collector,  sufficient  to 
satisfy  any  warrant  of  distress,  Issued  as  aforesaid,  the 
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real  estate  of  such  collector,  or  so  much  thereof  as  niay 
be  necessary  for  satisfying  the  said  warranty  after  being 
advertised  for  at  least  three  weeks  next  before  the  time  of 
sale,  in  not  less  than  three  public  places  in  the  collection 
district,  and  in  one  newspaper  printed  in  the  county  or 
district,  if  any  there  be^  shall  be  sold  at  public  auction 
by  the  marshal  or  his  deputy.  Upon  such  sale,  the  mar- 
shal shall  make  and  deliver  to  the  purchaser  of  the  prem* 
ises  sold  a  deed  of  conveyance  then.^of,  to  be  executed  and 
acknowdedged  in  the  manner  and  form  prescrihe<l  by 
the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  said  lands  are  j^ituated, 
and  said  deed  so  made  shall  invest  the  purchaser  with 
all  the  title  and  interest  of  the  defendant  named  in  said 
warrant,  existing  at  the  time  of  the  seizure  thereof*  And 
all  moneys  that  may  rc^niain  of  the  procectls  of  such 
sale  of  personal  or  real  property,  after  satisfying  the 
said  warrant  of  distress^  and  paying  the  reas<^>nable  costs 
and  charges  of  sale,  shall  be  returned  to  the  proprietor 
of  the  property  sold  as  aforesaid. 

Sec.  3218.  Every  collector  shall  be  charged  with  the 
whole  amount  of  taxes,  whether  contained  in  lists  trans- 
mitted to  him  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
or  by  other  collectors,  or  delivered  to  him  by  his  pred- 
ecessor in  office,  and  with  the  additions  thereto,  with 
the  par  value  of  all  stamps  deposited  with  him,  and  with 
all  moneys  collected  for  penalties,  forfeitures,  fees,  or 
costs;  and  he  shall  be  credited  with  all  payments  into 
the  Treasury  made  as  provided  by  law,  with  all  stamps 
returned  by  him  uncanceled  to  the  Treasury,  and  with 
the  amount  of  taxes  contained  in  the  lists  transmitted 
in  the  manner  heretofore  provided  to  other  collectors, 
and  by  them  receipted  as  aforesaid ;  also  with  the  amount 
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of  the  taxes  of  such  persons  as  may  have  absconded,  or 
become  insolvent,  prior  to  the  day  when  the  tax  ought, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  law,  to  have  been  collect- 
ed, and  with  all  uncollected  taxes  transferred  by  him 
or  by  his  deputy  acting  as  collector  to  his  successor  in  of- 
fice: Provided,  That  it  shall  be  proved  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  who 
shall  certify  the  facts  to  the  (First)  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury,  that  due  diligence  was  used  by  the  collector. 
And  each  collector  shall  also  be  credited  with  the  amount 
of  all  property  purchased  by  him  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States,  provided  he  faithfully  account  for  and 
pay  over  the  proceeds  thereof  upon  a  resale  of  the  same 
as  required  by  law. 

Sec.  3219.  In  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  or  re- 
moval of  any  collector,  all  lists  and  accounts  of  taxes  un- 
collected shall  be  transferred  to  his  successor  in  office 
as  soon  as  such  successor  is  appointed  and  qualified,  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  successor  to  collect  the  same. 

REFUND. 

Sec.  3220.  The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
subject  to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  is  authorized,  on  appeal  to  him  made,  to  re- 
mit, refund,  and  pay  back  all  taxes  erroneously  or  ille- 
gally assessed  or  collected,  all  penalties  collected  without 
authority,  and  all  taxes  that  appear  to  be  unjustly  as- 
sessed or  excessive  in  amount,  or  in  any  manner  wrong- 
fully collected ;  also  to  repay  to  any  collector  or  deputy 
collector  the  full  amount  of  such  sums  of  money  as  may 
be  r^overed  against  him. 

Sec.  3221,  ds  amended  by  section  6,  act  of  March  /, 
1879  (20  Stat,  327).    The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 


upon  the  production  to  him  of  satisfactorj  proof  of  the 
actual  destruction  by  accidental  fire  or  other  casualty, 
and  without  any  frauds  collusion^  or  negligence  of  the 
owner  thereof,  of  any  distilled  spirit s^  while  the  same 
remained  in  the  custody  of  any  officer  of  internal  rev- 
enue  in  any  distillery  warehouse,  or  bonded  warehouse 
of  the  United  States  and  before  the  tax  thereon  has  Lieen 
paid,  may  abate  the  amount  of  intenml  taxes  accruing 
thereon,  and  may  cancel  any  warehouse  bond,  or  enter 
satisfaction  thereon,  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  the  case  may 
be.  And  if  such  taxes  have  been  collected  since  the  de- 
struction of  said  spirits^  the  said  Secretary  shall  refund 
the  same  to  the  owners  thereof  out  of  any  moneys  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated*  And  when  any 
duiiUcd  spirits  arc  hfratftrr  drMrmfcd  hy  accidental  fire 
or  other  caHuaUy,  mthoui  any  fmmL  vollusioH;,  or  tt^g- 
ligence  of  the  oivncr  thereof^  after  the  time  lohen  the 
same  should  have  been  drawn  off  hy  the  ganger  and 
placed  in  the  distillery  warehouse  provided  by  law,  no 
tax  shall  he  collected  on  such  spirits  so  destroyed,  or 
if  collected,  it  shall  he  refunded  upon  the  production 
of  satisfactory  proof  that  the  spirits  were  destroyed  as 
herein  specified. 

Sec.  3222.  The  preceding  section  shall  take  effect  in 
all  cases  of  loss  or  destruction  of  distilled  spirits  as 
aforesaid  which  have  occurred  since  January  one,  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  sixty-eight. 

Sec.  3223,  as  amended  hy  section  3,  act  of  March  i, 
1879  (20  mat.  S21),  When  the  owners  of  distilled 
spirits  in  the  cases  provided  for  by  the  two  preceding 
sections  may  be  indemnified  against  such  tax  by  a  valid 
claim  of  insurance  for  a  sum  greater  than  the  actual 
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value  of  the  distilled  spirits  before  and  mthout  the  taw 
being  paid,  the  tax  shall  not  be  remitted  to  the  extent 
of  such  insurance. 

Seo.  3224.  No  suit  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  the 
assessment  or  collection  of  any  tax  shall  be  maintained 
in  any  court. 

Sec.  3225.  When  a  second  assessment  is  made  in  case 
of  any  list,  statement,  or  return,  which  in  the  opinion 
of  the  collector  or  deputy  collector  was  false  or  fraudu- 
lent, or  contained  any  understatement  or  undervalua- 
tion, no  taxes  collected  under  such  assessment  shall  be 
recovered  by  any  suit,  unless  it  is  proved  that  the  said 
list,  statement,  or  return  was  not  false  nor  fraudulent, 
and  did  not  contain  any  understatement  or  undervalu- 
ation. 

REVISION. 

Sec.  3226.  No  suit  shall  be  maintained  in  any  court 
for  the  recovery  of  any  internal  tax  alleged  to  have  been 
erroneously  or  illegally  assessed  or  collected,  or  of  any 
penalty  claimed  to  have  been  collected  without  author- 
ity, or  of  any  sum  alleged  to  have  been  excessive  or  in 
any  manner  wrongfully  collected,  until  appeal  shall  have 
been  duly  made  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue, according  to  the  provisions  of  law  in  that  regard, 
and  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
established  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  a  decision  of  the 
Commissioner  has  been  had  therein :  Provided,  That  if 
such  decision  is  delayed  more  than  six  months  from  the 
date  of  such  appeal,  then  the  said  suit  may  be  brought, 
without  first  having  a  decision  of  the  Commissioner  at 
any  time  within  the  period  limited  in  tlie  next  section. 

Sec.  3227.  No  suit  or  proceeding  for  the  recovery  of 
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•qy  Internal  tax  alleged  to  have  lieen  erroneaaslj  m 
iBflfilly  assessed  or  collected,  or  of  any  penalty  alleged 
to  hMe  been  collected  without  authoritj*  or  of  anj  nnm 
ftU^gfid  to  have  lieen  excessive  or  in  any  manner  wTonp- 
folly  collected,  shall  to  maintained  in  any  court  unless 
the  same  is  brought  ^\ithin  two  years  next  after  the 
caiifle  of  action  accrued:  Provkledf  That  actions  for 
•neb  claims  which  accrued  prior  to  June  six,  eighteen 
hmidFed  and  seventy-two,  may  l>e  brought  witbin  one  ^J 
year  from  said  date ;  and  that  where  any  such  claim  was  ^M 
pending  before  the  Commissioner,  as  provided  iu  the 
pm^eding  section,  an  action  thereon  may  be  brought 
wilAdn  one  year  after  such  decision  and  not  after.  But 
no  right  of  action  wliich  was  already  barred  by  any  stat- 
ute on  tbesaid  date  shall  be  revived  by  this  section. 

Sec.  3228*  All  claims  for  the  refunding  of  any  inter- 
nal tax  allied  to  have  been  oroneondy  or  iUcgplly  as- 
sessed or  collected,  or  of  any  penalty  alleged  to  have 
been  collected  without  authority,  or  of  any  sum  alleged 
to  have  been  excessive  or  in  any  manner  wrongfully  col- 
lected, must  be  presented  to  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Kevenue  within  two  years  next  after  the  cause  of 
action  accrued:  Provided,  That  claims  which  accrued 
prior  to  June  six,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two, 
may  be  presented  to  the  Commissioner  at  any  time  with- 
in one  year  from  said  date.  But  nothing  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  revive  any  right  of  action  which 
wa»  already  barred  by  any  statute  on  that  date. 

Seo.  3229.  The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  may  compromise  any  civil  or  criminal  case 
arising  under  the  internal-revenue  laws  instead  of  com- 
mencing suit  thereon ;  and,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
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of  the  said  Secretary  and  the  recommendation  of  the 
Attorney-General,  he  may  compromise  any  such  case 
after  a  suit  thereon  has  been  commenced.  Whenever  a 
compromise  is  made  in  any  case  there  shall  be  placed  on 
file  in  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  the  opinion  of  the 
Solicitor  of  Internal  Revenue,  or  of  the  officer  acting  as 
such,  with  his  reasons  therefor,  with  a  statement  of  the 
amount  of  tax  assessed,  the  amount  of  additional  tax 
or  penalty  imposed  by  law  in  consequence  of  the  neglect 
or  delinquency  of  the  person  against  whom  the  tax  is 
assessed,  and  the  amount  actually  paid  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  compromise. 

Sec.  3230.  No  discontinuance  or  nolle  prosequi  of  any 
prosecution  under  section  three  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  shall  be  allowed  without  the  permission 
in  writing  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  At- 
torney-General. 

Sec.  3231.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  court  in  which 
any  suit  or  criminal  proceeding  arising  under  the  inter- 
nal-revenue laws  may  be  pending,  to  continue  the  same 
at  any  stage  thereof,  for  good  cause  shown  on  motion  by 
the  district  attorney. 

Sec.  31.  Act  June  13,  1898  (30  Stat,  U8).  That  all 
administrative,  special,  or  stamp  provisions  of  law,  in- 
cluding the  laws  in  relation  to  the  assessment  of  taxes, 
not  heretofore  specifically  repealed  are  hereby  made  ap- 
plicable to  this  Act. 
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by  acquiescence  in  claim,  43. 

by  failure  to  conform  to  conditions,  43. 

by  want  of  power  in  creation,  43. 

by  reason  of  unconstitutional  law,  48. 
position  of  officer  de  facto  valid,  43. 

toward  third  persons,  43. 

not  toward  government,  43. 

DELEGATION, 
authority,  63. 
when  allowed,  63. 

ministerial  action,  63. 

inferior,  67. 
when  forbidden,  63. 

personal  action,  63. 

superior,  68. 

DEPARTMENT, 
constitution,  57. 
separation,  58. 
correlation,  58. 
subdivision,  59. 
organization,  57. 

DEPUTY, 

delegation  of  authority,  63. 

when  allowed,  63. 

when  forbidden,  63. 
responsibility,  77. 

superior  not  liable,  77. 

for  inferior,  77. 
subordination,  64. 

obedience  of  inferior,  65. 

to  superior,  66. 

DISCRETIONARY  POWERS, 

scope  of  discretionary  powers,  45. 
nature,  36,  87. 

force,  113,  116. 

extent,  131.  135. 

finality,  114,  115. 

methods,  50.  121. 
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DISCRETIONARY  POWERS— Coord, 

processes,  51,.  125. 

express  powers,  73.  74, 

ftutliori2ationp  TS,  Td. 
Implied  powers,  75,  7S, 

interpretation^  79,  80. 

review  ol  discretion,  S7,  114. 
cotlateral  attack,  117,  IIS. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNCTIONS, 
dUTerentlatJon  of  departments,  18*. 

interdepende&oe,  ^. 
ezcluslre  action,  114. 
ooncurrent  acUoiiy  117. 
dlyUdom  of  fanctions,  18. 

•  dl8tribatio&  of  fmustlons^  20,  St. 
oonfusion  of  fanetionB,  24. 

DIVISION, 

eonstitutlon,  57. 
organization,  58. 
correlation,  59. 
subdivision,  60. 

DIVISIONS  BETWEEN  ADMINISTRATIONS, 

basis  of  division  in  administration,  54,  67. 
subdivision*,  57. 

federal  administration,  55. 

state  administration,  56. 

central  offices,  56. 

local  agencies,  56. 
county  administration,  56. 

commissioner  system,  56. 

supervisor  system,  56. 
local  administration,  56.  * 

municipal,  66. 

rural,  56. 

DUTIES. 

construction  of  statutes,  34. 
directory  laws,  37. 
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[references  are  to  sections.] 


DUTIES— Cont'd. 


mandatory  laws,  40. 

external  obligations,  3. 

internal  obligations,  4. 
interpretation  of  obligations,  80. 
discretionary  duties,  35. 

general,  36. 

ministerial  duties,  38. 

specific,  39. 
scope  of  duties,  72. 

express  powers,  73. 

authorization,  78. 

implied  powers,  75. 

limitation,  74. 
enforcement  of  duties,  64. 

obedience  by  inferior,  66. 

to  superior,  65. 

E. 

BLBCTION, 

nature  of  election,  46. 
election  distinguished,  46. 
definition  of  election,  47. 
electorate,  47. 
nomination,  47. 
qualification,  47. 
count,  116. 
commission,  34. 

BMPLOYMENT, 

nature  of  employment,  43. 
characteristics  of  emplojonent,  43. 
employment  distinguished,  44. 
tests  to  determine  employment,  45. 
duties  of  employment,  45. 
power  of  employment,  45. 
position  of  deputies,  43. 
civil  service  rules,  47. 

BXECUTION, 

methods  in  administration,  84. 
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[befebences  are  to  sections.] 

GOVBRNMBNTAL  POWBRS, 

immunity  of  the  sovereigir,  8,  12. 
irresponsibility  of  the  administration,  10,  IL 
independence  of  the  executive,  18,  22. 
ezecutiye  functions,  29. 

pardon,  30. 

appointment,  48. 
administrative  functions,  31. 

discretionary,  34,  35. 

ministerial,  38,  39. 


INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT, 

history  of,  58. 
divisions  of,  59. 
administration*  of,  65. 
processes  in,  5. 
functions  of,  38. 


JURISDICTION, 

extent  of  Jurisdiction,  130. 

limitation  upon  Jurisdiction,  131. 

in  execution  of  the  administration,  74,  132. 

in  legislation  of  the  administration,  98,  133. 

in  adjudication  of  the  administration,  116,  134. 

collateral  attack,  135. 

conclusion,  136. 

JUSTICE,  DEPARTMENT  OF, 

organization,  58. 
history  of,  58. 
implied  powers  of,  80. 


L. 


LAND  OFFICE, 

acting  for  president,  4. 
ordering  local  officers,  5. 


,  nClnad  irlMA^MiM  diMWtioMrar,  16- 
to  IMM  tfide  mnA.  Z. 
to  pftsr  jQdgMiit  with  lirttrart;  U. 
gnntiiiS  pMuriflB, ». 
ftdoclaiid  1mnid%  SS. 
raiittttai^  lonMCiirM^  is. 
pojlnt  dianM,  40. 
where  enbotdteele  Imi  ^lMt«ttoB»  Kb 
never  to  presl4eHl»  It. 
granted  when  dntlee  miniaterini,  St. 
to  issue  commission,  t4. 
directing  allowances^  38. 
causing  issue  of  patent,  38. 
to  enforce  obedience,  65. 
to  governors,  19,  35. 

METHODS, 

three  methods  of  administration,  84. 
administration  by  execution,  85. 

extraordinary  process,  85. 

ordinary  process,  90. 
administration  by  legislation,  96. 

written  rules,  97. 

unwritten  rules,  100. 
administration  by  adjudication,  112. 

Jurisdiction.  113. 
processes,  116. 

MINISTERIAL  DUTIES, 

scope  of  ministerial  duties,  39.  40. 
methods,  63,  67. 
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[befebences  are  to  sections.] 

MINISTERIAL  DUTIES— Cont'd. 

processes,  66,  70. 
responsibility  in  ministerial  duties,  13,  16. 
express  powers,  73,  74. 
authorization,  78,  79. 
implied  powers,  75,  78. 
interpretation,  79,  80. 

MUNICIPAL  OFFICERS, 

organization,  56. 
authority,  74. 
misfeasance,  76. 
nonfeasance,  11. 
mayor,  51. 
commissioners,  74. 


N. 


NAVY  DEPARTMENT, 

bombardment  by,  88. 
seizing  vessel,  13. 
holding  ship,  30. 
constitution  of,  58. 
powers  of,  75. 


OFFICE, 


o. 


nature  of  office,  43. 

office  de  Jure,  43. 

office  de  facto,  43. 
office  distinguished,  44,  45. 

tests  to  determine,  44. 

duties  of  office,  44. 
constitution  of  office,  47. 

position  of  office,  52. 

classification  of  offices,  54. 

organization  of  offices,  57. 


INDBSu 

[RETEOorois  AJtm  10  aconoirs.] 

OFFICHJRS— PEDERAU 


Mc^radltliiff  crlmia^  S8. 
mgpotntiag  to  ofllee,  47. 
remoTing  fnw^flee*  60. 
cannot  remove  state  oDewre,  6§. 
relation  to  the  administration,  68.  • 
acta  throm^  heads  of  departments,-  6S. 
heads  of  departments  aet  nnder  him,  H. 
all  administration  nnder,  76. 
soqmision  of  habeas  oorpnsi  87. 
show  1^*  force  by,  88. 

suae  Depoftmenl, 

determining  boundaries  87, 89. 
accrediting  states,  87. 
recognising  belli|;erenc7, 88. 
negotiating  claims,  88. 
deciding  govemments,  89. 
issuing  commission,  34. 
paying  consul,  44. 
history  of,  58. 

Department  of  Justice, 
organization  of,  58. 
history  of,  58. 
implied  powers  of,  80. 

War  Department, 

instructions  obeyed,  2. 
holding  possession,  3. 
infringing  patent,  13. 
commandeering  mules,  16. 
deciding  on  pensions,  22. 
governing  districts.  30. 
levying  tariff,  32. 
history  of,  58. 
force  of  regulations  of,  97. 

Navy  Department, 
seizing  vessel,  13. 
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[references  are  to  sections.] 

OPPICBRS—PEDERALr— Cont'd. 

holding  ship,  30. 
granting  pension;  35. 
history  of,  58. 
contracts  of,  75. 
bombardment  by,  88. 

Interior  Department, 

waiving  regulation,  4. 
ordering  commissioner,  5. 
directing  issue  of  patent,  38. 
history  of,  58. 
bureau  of,  59. 
subordination  of  bureau,  65,  66- 

Tre<uury  Department 
paying  Judgment,  13. 
directing  payment,  37. 
history  of,  58. 
bureau  of,  59. 
implied  powers,  80. 
distraint  by,  93. 

Post  Office  Department^ 
history  of,  58. 
directing  allowances,  58. 
responsibility  for  subordinates,  77. 

Agriculture  Department, 
history  of,  58. 
divisions  of,  60. 

Commerce  Department, 
history  of,  58. 

OPPICBRS—STATE, 
Oovemor, 

issuing  certificate,  19. 
calling  out  militia,  31. 
appointing  to  office,  46. 
removing  from  office,  49. 
relation  to  the  administration,  62. 
state  boards  independent,  67. 
state  heads  independent,  67. 


^g  immoL 

IwmmmKm  Am  to  tuantmB.} 
OFinCllRS—QTATBS— Cont'd. 

8M0  Boartff, 

:  of  land,  14. 
taz60»  18. 
tsSw  rates,  22. 
prolUMting  importations,  24. 
OKtitying  for  Tacanoie^  48. 
oisuJsatiim  of,  68. 
^irlidiction  itf,  112. 
limitation  on,  132. 

BUsie  0tlO9r9^ 

eompeUing  payment  by  auditor,*  85. 
eompellfng  oonvsysnee  by  andifcor,  88. 
supporting  comptroller  in  refusal,  48. 
syalem  of  state  officem,  68. 
ooittpeittng  secretary  to  iasoe  eomaitalcm,  87. 
organisation  witliin  state  departSMntii^  88. 

removing  orerseers,  61. 
system  of  county  offlcers^  68. 
supenrisors,  66. 

commissioners,  56. 
powers  of,  79. 

Munidpal  Officers^ 

not  liable  for  nonfeasance,  11. 

when  liability  for  misfeasance,  11. 

burning  rubbish,  16. 

removals  by  mayor,  51. 

organization  of,  56. 

authority  of  commissioners,  74. 

distraint  upon,  93. 

Toton  OfflcerSy 

school  teachers.  44. 
organization  of,  56. 
constables  of,  76. 
assessment  by,  94. 

ORGANIZATION, 

principles  of  organization,  53,  61. 

basis  of  subdivision  in  an  administration,  67. 
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ORGANIZATION— Cont'd. 

functional  adaptation,  57. 

co-ordination,  57,  67. 

subordination,  57,  63. 
department,  the  first  subdivision,  58. 

separation,  58. 

constitution,  58. 
bureau,  the  second  subdivision,  59. 

constitution,  59. 

correlation,  59. 
division,  the  third  subdivision,  60. 

number,  60. 

employment.  60. 


PATENT  BUREAU, 

issuing  trade  mark,  3. 
appeal  whence,  21. 
divisions  of.  60. 
commission,  63. 
subordinate  officials,  66. 
organization  in,  67. 
process  in,  126. 
Jurisdiction  of,  118. 

PEACE  OFFICERS, 

killing  to  prevent  felony,  90. 
abatement  of  nuisance,  92. 
arrest  for  breach  of  peace,  91. 
liability  for,  76. 
probable  cause  a  protection,  91. 

PENSION  BUREAU, 
obeying  secretary,  5. 
granting  pension,  40. 
divisions  of.  60. 

commissioner  under  secretary,  65. 
regulations  of,  100. 
adjudication  of,  4. 
process  in.  122. 
Jurisdiction  for,  134. 
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POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT, 

history  of,  5S.  ■• 

organisation  ot,  59, 
directing  allowance,  5S. 
ad  mini  at  rati  on  in,  77. 

POLITICAL  POWERS, 

immu&itK  of  Bovereign,  S,  12. 

irresponBlbllity  of  the  administration,  W,  IL 

Independence  of  tbe  executlTe,  IS,  22. 

definition  of  polttlcal  powers,  27,  30. 

internationa)  relations,  27. 

diplomatic  functions,  2S. 

colonial  administration,  32. 

military  powors,  8E,  S6. 

responsibility  in  governmental  action,  10,  27* 

FRBSIDENT, 

executive  fn  net  ions  of,  27- 

executing  law,  Id.  ^^^^f 

calling  ottt  nUlitiA,  31. 

levying  taTiff,  32. 

extraditing  criminals,  33. 

appointing  to  office,  47. 

removing  from  office,  50. 
administrative  functions,  34. 

all  administration  under,  70. 

acts  through  heads  of  departments,  BZ. 

heads  of  departments  act  under  him,  64. 

PRINCIPAL, 

state  as  principal  of  officer,  73,  78. 
administration  not  subject  to  suit,  8,  12. 
government  not  liable  to  suit,  12,  76. 

limitation  of  authority,  74,  79. 

implication  of  authority,  75,  80. 
responsibility  of  state  of  authorization,  76,  81. 

liability  of  state,  10.  81. 

immunity  of  administration,  12.  76. 
state  not  bound  by  laches,  74,  82. 
officer  cannot  waive  immunity,  10,  74. 
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PROCESSES, 


ex  parte  proceftdln^p  12L 

claJm,  122. 

allowance.  123« 

collect  Ion,  124* 

demand,  93. 

distraint,  94, 
Inter  partes  proceed  I  ngB,  12B. 

contest,  126. 

adjudication,  113. 

protect,  1S7, 

jurlsdtctton,  134 

remtfiilon,  12S. 

decision.  116. 


II. 


REGULATIONS. 


nature  of  regulationB,  96,  104. 
written  rulea.  97. 

scope,  9&. 

extent,  99. 

limitation,  133. 
unwritten  rulee,  100. 

validity,  101. 

proprfety,  102. 

characteristic.  109. 
conflict  with  legislation,  105. 
conflict  with  administration,  108. 


REMOVAL, 

executive  action  Inherent,  49. 

power  to  appoint  Includes  power  to  remove,  50. 

Ifmltatlon  upon  power,  51. 

arbitrary,  50. 

without  reasons,  5L 
Judicial,  60. 

for  cause,  51, 

process,  50. 

procedure,  51. 
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SEPARATION  OP  POWERS— Cont'd. 

co-ordination,  20,  21. 
subordination.  69. 
independence,  68,  69. 
interdependence,  64,  65. 
exclusive  action,  114,  115. 
concurrent  action,  117,  118. 

T. 

TORTS. 

state  as  principal,  73. 

irresponsible  in  any  way,  8. 

under  all  circumstances,  10. 

without  liability.  76. 

without  responsibility.  71. 
officer  as  agent.  78. 

responsible  at  all  times,  12. 

under  all  circumstances.  13. 

without  Justification,  3. 

if  no  authorization,  15. 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT, 

history  of,  58. 
organization  of,  59, 
implied  powers,  80. 
express   duties,  37. 


w. 


WAR  DEPARTMENT, 

history  of,  58. 
governing  districts,  30. 
levying  tariff,  32. 
regulations  of,  97. 
holding  possession,  3. 
commandeering,  16. 
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